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ECRET PLANS MADE 
FOR RE-OPENING OF 
BAYREUTH FESTIVAL 


siegfried Wagner is Negotiat- 
ing With Artists According 
to Well-Founded Reports— 
Will Resume Event As Soon 
As Housing Problem Is 
Solved — Scharwenka, Cel- 
ebrating Golden Jubilee As 
Musician, Forecasts Re-Birth 


of Music in Germany 
Berlin, Jan. 17, 1920. 
HE theater in Bayreuth is to re-open 
this spring, according to information 
eeived from very reliable sources, in 
fact, from artists who have received in- 
ld @uiries from Siegfried Wagner himself. 
|, MM According to the information, extensive 
preparations are being made secretly to 
re-open the theater during the first peace 
@isummer. The difficulties encountered lie 
@eprobably less in an artistic or financial 
direction than in the problem of solving 
the housing and catering question, under 
wamgpresent circumstances, in a small town 
which, even in pre-war days, could af- 
ford but sparse accommodations. 
Lg Little has recently been heard of Dr. 
‘los@f/Karl Muck. As I hear, he is at present 
‘nin Graz, the home of Frau Muck, where 
he conducted “Tristan and Isolde” at the 
Opera. He intends to remain in Graz 
until spring, then to conduct a Wagner 
sries in Vienna and, finally, to give 
several concerts in Germany. He does 
hot wish to enter into prolonged contracts 
,,.faggvefore the political and economic condi- 
ionfmtions have been satisfactorily cleared. 
h@Dr. Muck is said to have received re- 


tently a letter from Siegfried Wagner 
concerning the re-opening of the Bay- 
ruth Playhouse, which has remained 
tlosed for six years. Siegfried Wagner 
said to have, in this letter, expressed 
s@his regret “that under the present con- 
mn ditions there can be no thought of re- 
pening the Bayreuth Theater.” 













Scharwenka’s Anniversary 


Xaver Scharwenka, the pianist and 
tomposer, who is well known in America, 
also, through his pedagogic work, on 
. fa/an. 6 celebrated his seventieth birthday 
(aime full vigor and health. Only a short 
| fa hile ago he celebrated his fiftieth anni- 
¢ fa ersary as a musician. Scharwenka was 
; born in Samter, now of Poland. In 1865 

he came to Berlin, and within three years 

had climbed to the position of an instruc- 

cor at the Kullak academy. A year later 
0G he gained his first success as a pianist at 
il @ concert in Berlin. He was a born peda- 
gogue and applied this capacity in open- 
lng, in 1881, the Conservatorium, in Ber- 
‘n, which still bears his name, and to-day 
fourishes as the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
YOM Conservatorium. In 1891 Scharwenka 

'ransferred his residence for a time to 

New York, to conduct a large music 

school and remained until 1898. Since 

that time he has resided in Berlin. Dur- 
‘Sim '"g the latter years he has not appeared 
‘ery often on the concert stage, restrict- 
ing his work mainly to teaching. His 
‘ompositions, rooted in classic music, are 
‘Strongly intermingled with Schumann- 
*sqgue romance. They derive a peculiar 
therm from the strain of Polish rhythms. 
his is especially the case in his popular 
‘oncerto for piano, and in his Polish 
dances and chamber music compositions. 
As a dramatist he has been less success- 
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TITTA RUFFO 
The Sensational Success of this Distinguished Italian Baritone Has Been One of the 


High Lights in the New York Season of the Chicago Opera Association. 
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ful; but one opera, ‘‘Matasquintha,” was 
produced in Berlin, New York and Wei- 
mar. Still the same clever artist, ever 
ready for a joke, age cannot curb him. As 
he told me only a few days ago, he feels 
“like a fish in the water, but”’—as he 
jokingly added—‘“in cold water.” Re- 
cently he was asked, if he would not care 
to give a concert outside of Berlin? ‘‘Oh,” 
he said, “travelling is now so trouble- 
some; in the most fortunate instance 
one may arrive—if one arrives at all— 
after the concert.” 


Berlin’s Musical Position 


Questioned as to his opinion regarding 
the relations between Berlin as a musi- 
cal town and the hitherto enemy coun- 
tries, he said: “I do not doubt for one 
moment that Berlin will retain its lead- 
ing position as a musical city, so much 
the more as the State Opera has now 
been placed on a sound basis and the 
quality and quantity of the concerts has 
not decreased. I am equally convinced 
that music students will again flock to 
Berlin, as soon as the economic and politi- 
cal conditions have become more steady, 
and the scarcity in lodgings and in coal 
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are things of the past. I have already 
had seven inquiries from America. A 
large number of applications have ar- 
rived from Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark. Since summer I have ten Russian 
pupils. I must add that these pupils de- 
sire to have lessons from me personally. 
What the prospects for the conserva- 
tories are I cannot say, but I hope for 
the best.” Other leading pedagogues, 
with connections abroad, are of the same 
opinion. Numerous persons, writing 
from America and elsewhere, express the 
hope to be again in Berlin in spring to 
continue their studies interrupted by the 
war. On the other hand, many artists 
living in Berlin are anxiously awaiting 
the time when the barriers will fall and 
the world will be open to them. 

For example, Arnold Foldesy, the Hun- 
garian ’cellist, at present so successful in 
Berlin, says “I am convinéed that, with 
the exception of France, perhaps, the 
German and Austrian artists will be able 
to give concerts everywhere without hav- 
ing to fear any disturbance. This will 
also be possible in France within a few 
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SEEK $2,000,000 
- TO KEEP BOSTON 
SYMPHONY INTACT 


Trustees Decide on Action 
When Musicians Rise in a 
Body and Demand $1,000 
Salary Increase—Unioniza- 
tion Movement Breaks Out 
Afresh in Ranks as Federa- 
tion Insists that American 
Players Be Given Prefer- 
ence — Deficit Aggregates 
$100,000 


OSTON, MASS., Feb. 21.—A $2,000,- 

000 permanent endowment fund for 
the Boston Symphony is what the trus- 
tees will aim to raise in a campaign 
soon to be launched, according to an an- 
nouncement made this week by Judge 
Cabot. The trustees had not intended 
to announce the drive until May 1, but 
they felt it necessary to do so now be- 
cause dissatisfaction has broken out in 
the orchestra, as evidenced by the report 
that eighty-one players have demanded 
a $1,000 yearly increase in salary. The 
highiy paid leaders of the various in- 
strumental choirs are not concerned in 
the negotiations, but the rank and file, 
as it were, who make up four-fifths of 
the orchestra, maintain that their re- 
muneration is no longer equal to the 
cost of living. They have accordingly 
asked in a body for a general increase of 
$1,000. 

It is also reported that a number of 
players have filed applications for mem- 
bership in the Boston Musicians’ Union. 
F. C. Kingman, president of the union, 
in a statement issued yesterday, de- 
clared that these applications were not 
solicited by the union. He said, ‘While 
it would be against our policy to state 
at this time how many applications have 
been filed for membership with our union 
by members of the Boston Symphony, I 
do not think that I am exaggerating 
when I say that quite a number of ap- 
plications have been made and $25, half 
of our entrance fee, has been pledged 
with the applications as an instance of 
good faith. 

“While we naturally welcome the 
Symphony players of this city with open 
arms, I desire to point out that their 
movement to join us this time is purely 
voluntary, and I do not blame them for 
taking it. In fact, the Boston Symphony 
is the only symphony in the country 


that is not affiliated with the American 
Federation of Musicians. 





Want Americans 


“Every other symphony orchestra in 
the United States belongs, and as you 
know, there have been several attempts 
here in the past by these men to come 
in with us. The only trouble in the past 
has been the failure of the management 
of the Boston Symphony to meet one of 
the cardinal obligations of the American 
Federation of Musicians, and that is 
that every effort must first be made to 
secure musicians in the United States 
before the Federation will permit any 
management to go outside for a man. 

“The management @f the, Boston Sym- 
phony in the past®has desired the Fed- 
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years. I myself have had an inquiry 
from England and an offer from Ameri- 
ca. The latter I have already accepted 
for three seasons, and I shall start my 
tours through the United States in De- 
cember, 1920. 

That excellent Berlin piano pedagogue, 
Mayer-Mahr, who recently returned from 
a concert tour in Czecho-Slovakia, relates 
an incident, which shows that already a 
difference is being made between political 
antipathy and artistic sympathy. In 
Czecho-Slovakia,” he says, “there still 
prevails an almost fanatic hatred for the 
Germans. On the very day of our con- 
cert the Emperor’s monument in Aussig 
was destroyed by Czechish soldiers. But 
the Czechs greeted German music as de- 
votedly as ever. I suppose they would 
else never have sent me and my trio- 
partners, Wittenberg and Grdénfeld, an 
invitation to come and play.” 








Latest Portrait of Xaver Scharwenka, 
Noted Pianist 





SEEK $2,000,000 
TO KEEP BOSTON 
SYMPHONY INTACT 


[Continued from page 1] 
eration to grant them the privilege to 
go outside of this country for members 
for their orchestra at their convenience, 
which has been denied by the Federa- 
tion and still is. 

“By that the Federation does not 
mean that it bars a management from 
going outside for an exceptional man, 
but as the International stands first for 
Americanism it will not permit that to 
become a practice and will not give per- 
mission to anybody in this respect.” 

At Symphony Hall the feeling seems 
to be that unionization is not the crux of 
the matter; it is thought that the men 
would be content with more pay and 
that the talk of unionization is merely a 
move in the game. Members of the or- 
chestra who desire the $1,000 raise 
have stated that it is impossible to live 
on the present minimum salary, which is 
$35 a week. We have it on good author- 
ity, however, that only five or six of 
the men, the least experienced ones, re- 
ceive as little as $35. The other sal- 
aries range from that to over $200 a 
week. The men at $35 receive that 
amount for forty weeks, which includes 
the “pops” season. During the remain- 
ing twelve weeks they and all members 
whose salary is less than $3,000, are 
given a bonus of $20 a week. In these 
twelve weeks they are doing nothing for 
the orchestra, and are free to earn 
money in summer engagements. During 
the regular season the men are, of 
course, allowed to teach and play in other 
concerts, but outside engagements may 
not conflict with the work of the or- 
chestra. 





Deficit Is $100,000 


The trustees’ position is that in the 
question of raising salaries they are 
given Hobson’s choice, for at present 
there are no funds from which to pay 
such increases. This year the annual 
deficit (which increases with the high 
cost of transportation, etc.) will prob- 
ably run over $100,000. The proposed 
$2,000,000 fund would provide an income 
sufficient to cover this deficit; but a raise 
of $1,000 to more than eighty men would 
increase the fixed charges of the orches- 
tra another $100,000, so that an endow- 
ment fund of $4,000,000 would be re- 
quired. To raise a fund of this size is 
no small undertaking. Higher prices for 
tickets seems a dubious method, and in 
any case could not be begun before next 
season, whereas the men wish their in- 
crease to begin at once. 

The number of large _ orchestras 
throughout the country seems to be in- 
creasing faster than the supply of good 
orchestral players, consequently the or- 
chestras are already playing the game of 
trying to draw each others’ best men 
away, with a natural result of restless- 
ness among players and increased feeling 
of independence. It is said that some 
of the men have offers to play in union 
orchestras at higher salaries than they 
receive in Boston. 

Judge Cabot has addressed the men, 
explaining the situation. He said that 
since Major Higginson relinquished con- 
trol of the orchestra those who have 
been responsible for its maintenance 
have contributed double the amount 


Major Higginson had annually put into 
the orchestra. He said Major Higgin- 
son at no time put in more than $50,000 
a year. 

Bostonians have long taken credit to 
themselves for having one of the finest 
orchestras in the world, but they have 
not earned this, for they have been satis- 
fied to leave the responsibility and ex- 
pense in the hands of a single man or a 
small group. When the drive for the 
permanent endowment comes, the citi- 
zens will be given a chance to demon- 
strate that their boasted love of music 
is not bluff, but is equal to the test of 
positive contribution. 


Carpenter’s New Work 


John Alden Carpenter’s Concertino, 
for piano and orchestra, played for the 
first time in Boston, was the sensation 
of the fourteenth concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony. It certainly looks as 
if the anvil chorus of persons who in- 
sist that American composers have no 
message of their own will soon have to 
retire. Here was a work of fascinat- 
ing originality, and one, furthermore, 
which did not seem to be a transplant- 
ing of French, German or Russian roots 
to American soil. The exhilarating 
rhythms were American if they were 
anything, an Mr. Carpenter’s treatment 
of his material and his handling of the 
orchestra was brilliantly daring and 
electrifying. Then there was the un- 
forgetable slow movement with its e’o- 
quent melody and marvelous cadence. 
Without knowing what Mr. Carpenter 
had in mind, the movement seemed to us 
to be a sublimation of the mystic and 
poetic elements in the folk music known 
as negro spirituals. 

E. Robert Schmitz played the difficult 
piano part with éclat. He appeared to 
enter compietely into the changing 
moods of the work, and was ebullient 
and self-contained as the movements re- 
quired. With the modesty of a real art- 
ist he declined to take more than a lim- 
ited amount of the applause for himself, 
and stepped aside in favor of the com- 
poser, who was obliged to bow many 
times from the stage. Mr. Carpenter, 
Mr. Schmitz, Mr. Monteux and the or- 
chestra all combined to make the per- 
formance a notable one. 

It is also interesting to note that ‘his 
work, which is one of the most American 
we have, has apparently been appre- 
ciated more by Percy Grainger, an Aus- 
tralian, and Mr. Schmitz, a Frenchman, 
than by our numerous self-styled 100- 
per cent American pianists. On _ the 
program were also Schumann’s “Rhen- 
ish” Symphony ana Goldmark’s “Sakun- 
tala” Overture. Mr. Monteux’s reading 
of the overture was warm in emotion 
and vivid in color. 


Stransky in Concert 


The New York Philharmonic played 
in Boston this week for the first time 
in several years. Mr. Stransky gave us 
Beethoven’s “Eroica,”’ Rachmaninoff’s 
“Isle of the Dead,” the Bacchanale from 
“Tannhauser” and Tchaikovsky’s “1812 
Overture.” The audience was not over 
large, for Bostonians seem to take little 
interest in any other orchestra than their 
own, but those present were genuinely 
enthusiastic and recalled Mr. Stransky 
with prolonged applause after the sym- 
phony and at the close of the concert. 

The- Flonzaley Quartet gave its sec- 
ond concert in Jordan Hall last Thurs- 
day evening. The program, a strictly 


**PARSIFAL,”’ SUNG IN 
ENGLISH, MARKS THE 
RETURN OF WAGNER 


After Lapse of Three Years 
Restoration of Master’s 
Works Begun at Metropoli- 
tan—Some Weaknesses of 
New Translation by H. E. 
Krehbiel—New Scenery by 
Urban Not in Spirit of 
Wagner’s Conception — 
Harrold’s the Best “Parsi- 
fal” of Last Ten Years— 
Matzenauer, Whitehill, 
Rothier and Didur the Other 
Protagonists — Bodanzky 
Conducts 


HERE was made on Thursday after- 

noon of last week a beginning of the 
Wagnerian restoration at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. There was ended an 
interregnum of three years, the leanness 
of which will more sharply appear 
against the lengthening perspectives of 
time. There concluded what was to many 
a kind of penitential term, a renunciation 
assumed with an end singularly obverse 
and paradoxical. The chronicle thereof 
will be writ large in the record of the age, 
the future construe it to its own com- 
passionate mirth, or cynical. Haply for 
us, the inhibition at length relaxed brings 
a joy of fruitful promise apart from what 


measure it may afford of concrete accom- 
plishment. It is with a surge and con- 
flict of emotions and with reflections of 
irony that one relates the return to offi- 
cial grace of Richard Wagner. But to 
give them rein anew would be impolitic 
as well as a gratuitous irritation of one’s 
proper feelings. 





ok * * 


The last has been first. The recrudes- 
cence has been accomplished with “Parsi- 
fal” for an opening wedge. With “Par- 
sifal” because the “consecrational festi- 
val play” is officially esteemed non-im- 
perialistic, non-militaristic, non-conducive 
to any glorification of the Teutonic spirit, 
non-suggestive of temporal and material- 
istic domination; a tender of the soul’s 
service, exalting in no way the ambitions 
of pernicious kings of the earth. “Parsi- 
fal” is, indeed, all this, and was so no less 
two years back, as those having eyes 
to see might have seen. But let that 
pass. It is done as Wagner’s dramas 
are likely to be done for so long to come 


as managements and artists reso] 
music-loving folk decline to listen 
‘man—that is in an English tran. ,;; 

“Parsifal” has been sung here +h 
idiom of the land only when He) y w 
Savage produced it on a scale of ¢ : g,, 
ond magnitude early in the first 2ca), 
of the century. The Metropolita aa 
ing charged Henry E. Krehbiel w_ ), 4, 
task of devising one, launches ney 
translation. Likewise it discar:. 4, 
frayed garb of fifteen seasons: to iryqy 
the child come back in new sCeni: yee. 
ments of totally different tailorin’ ¢), 
fectioned by the much requisitione hap; 
of Joseph Urban. Choristers, pri: :ipa), 
—all are new; all save three imy rtay 
figures associated with the piece y j, 
old condition—Margaret Matz aye, 
Clarence Whitehill, Artur Bod nz, 
Mr. Whitehill is a staunch Americ: , an; 
perhaps the greatest Amfortas © ‘tan; 
Mme. Matzenauer, having ardent y ¢. 
poused the liberating spirit of Ame ‘ican. 
ism, has long exorcised beyond qu stioy 
the Hungarian tinge of her origin; whjj. 
the fortunes of war and mutatiois of 
nationalities have transformed M~. Bp. 
danzky from a theoretically hostil« alie, 
to a friendly Bohemian, with Am: rica 
inclinations. The leading roles, apar 
from Kundry and Amfortas, fall through 
the singular whirlgig of fate to s ngers 
hitherto non-Wagnerian. Orville Har. 
rold, never yet pictured as a Wagner 
tenor, is the Parsifal of the ren: scent 
production; Leon Rothier, the ( vrn. 
manz; Adamo Didur, the Klingsor; Paolo 
Ananian, the Titurel; with lesser but stil] 
important folk as Knights, Esvyvires, 
Flower maidens. Octave Dua has, to be 
sure, sung Mime and David elsewhere, 
But he is, unless we greatly mistake, the 
sole exception. 












































* * * 


The representation began at 1.30 and 
ended at five minutes before six. The 
erstwhile custom of lengthy intermissions 
was abandoned. ‘“Parsifal” is to | 
for the present, at least—a répertoire 
opera, wherefore ceremonial and unac 
customed adjuncts must be relinquishe 
so far as possible. The audience, as pre 
ordained, was vast. It was reverent, too 
though not with all the knowing ani pre 
meditated devoutness of former assem 
blages. In three years there has come to 
be an influx of new opera-goers, wit 
tastes still in the formative state. To 
such, “Parsifal” represented a new ex 
perience, seasoned with wonder as in the 
contemplation of a new world. The dis 
position on the part of these and even of 
many initiated to give way to the strong 
tide of their feelings resulted in ebulli 
tions of applause after both the first an 
third acts, despite the injunctions of tra 
dition and the requests of the program 
Thus the sublime solemnity of the templ¢ 
scenes came to be succeeded by angry 
contests of plaudits and hisses. For oncé 
the purists seemed needlessly severe i! 
their demeanor. Wagner is and remain 
for numbers of us—despite  senseles 
gibes and silly contumely—the richest 
food of spiritual life. There is in hi E 








classical one, consisted of Haydn’s D 
Major, Beethoven’s F Minor and Mo- 
zart’s C Major quartets. The impec- 
cable artistry of the players, which 
reached its height in the largo and al- 
legro movements of the Haydn number, 
was such that one almost forgot the pro- 
gram’s lack of contrast. A large audi- 
ence applauded heartily. 

Emilio de Gogorza gave a song re- 
cital in Jordan Hall last Saturday after- 
noon. His program contained five short 
groups of songs, which were, respec- 
tively, old French, Russian, Spanish, 
modern French and English. Mr. Go- 
gorza’s sophisticated and polished sing- 
ing was a pleasure, as always. “The 
Isle” and “In the Silence of the Night,” 
by Rachmaninoff, and Lalo’s ever-charm- 
ing Aubade from “Le Roi d’Ys,” were 
particularly enjoyable. The Spanish 
songs which are features of Mr. Go- 
gorza’s concerts, were also received with 
delight by the audience, which was of 
good size and insisted on numerous en- 
cores. 

Dai Buell, pianist, gave one of her 
popular recital talks before the Fort- 
nightly Club of Newton Center on Feb. 
11. MacDowell’s “Keltic”’ Sonata was 
followed by the Schumann Papillons and 
shorter pieces by Grieg, Debussy, Chopin, 
MacDowell and Liszt. 


Elson Laid to Rest 


The funeral of Louis C. Elson, the 
well-known music critic and lecturer, took 
place Feb. 18. The service was attended 
by members of the facult~ and students 
of the New England Conservatory, where 
Mr. Elson had taught for many years. 


[Continued on page 3] 
All classes at the Conservatory were sus 
pended during the hour. Rev. Abbog 
Peterson, minister of the First Par sig tet 
Church of Brookline, officiated at thaggmen 
service, which was held at Mr. E/son gm &st 
home, 811 Beacon Street. There was nqjm''re 
music. The honorary pallbearers wer the 
George W. Chadwick, director of thay 
conservatory; Wallace Goodrich, tha@gj'nu 


dean; Ralph M. Flanders, the manager gg "4 
Josef Adamowski of the faculty; Jameqgy 0° 
W. Reardon, Sunday editor of the Bostog thir 
Advertiser, for which newspaper 


Elson had been the musical critic, 2” T 
George N. Norton, a life-long frien! 0M se 
Mr. Elson. Interment was in Fores@ Whi 


Hills Cemetery. stan 


The concert organ in Jordan !!al qj will 
given to the New England Conserve 0'¥@ ‘rea 
of Music in 1908 by the late Eber |g Xinc 
Jordan, and then recognized by music and thor 
as one of the best organs of its sive !! this 
the country, is to be rebuilt this co! 4 basi 
summer. The present organ is one \V!'‘Mj ton 
three manuals and fifty-one spea 04g an 
stops. It. 

Among the March engagements (3 ‘ion 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the »'' qj Mot: 
liant young Boston musicians, w0sqjjWas 
two piano concerts are now in such (¢@jWea 
mand, are appearances in the Bosto'lf beer 


Lowell lecture courses on the 5th ® Qj over 
6th; the MacDowell Club of New Yor trai 
on the 7th; Harvard University, ‘Gj poct 
24th, and New York concerts the = ||! 
and 3lst. In addition Mr. Maier \):@jWor 
give recitals of his own in Roxb!) 
Mass.; Derry, N. H.; Chelsea, Bo ‘0'@§fror 
and Haverhill, Mass.; Providence, R mse, 
Beverly and Lowell, Mass. the 
CHARLES REPP! With 








A Group of Solo “Flower-maidens” in the Garden Scene, Act II, of the Re-studied “Parsifal.” 
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fContinued from page 2] 
return an emotion beyond the compass- 
ment of words and in the irrepressible, 
estatie expression of this is no more 
irreverence than in David’s dance before 
the Ark, when “his strength was in the 
joy of the Lord.” There was a long-con- 
tinued tumult, of course, after the sec- 
ind act and again an ovation for Mr. 
Bodanzky when he appeared to begin the 
third. 
*” * * 

The “Parsifal” presented last week was 
essentially an antithesis to those out of 
which New York opera-goers derive their 
standards of valuation and judgment. It 
will probably for some time to come 
‘reate in the seasoned Wagner lover a 
kind of mental and emotional vertigo, a 
thorough-going disorientation. Some of 
this may be ascribed to passing, some to 
vasic causes. At all events, the produc- 
tion needs the mellowing that repetition 
and smoother functioning alone can give 
i. One obtained last week the impres- 
‘ion of a powerful mechanism set into 
motion after long disuse. The operation 
was often crude, uncertain, halting. Such 
weaknesses, to be frank, were to have 
been expected. A style is not acquired 
Vvernight by artists on the whole un- 
trained to it. A highly characteristic 
boetie essence is not achieved in a setting 
ll-attuned to it. Judgment on the full 
worth of the new “Parsifal’” must be de- 
ferred, perforce, until its course is freer 
from the multitudinous frictions of new 

And yet, certain vital elements of 
the production can legitimately be gaged 
without further temporizing. 
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Ss sense 


From Left to Right: 


Tiffany and Margaret Romaine. 


Last week’s performance seemed con- 
strained and tentative. It lacked smooth- 
ness and homogeneity. It lacked magni- 
tude of effect and vigor of expression. 
It lacked large sweep and musical dis- 
tinction. It lacked poetic and mystical 
illusion. Above all, it lacked atmosphere. 
To this preponderant lack many factors 
contributed signally—the want of confi- 
dence among the chief interpreters, the 
generally pallid treatment of much of the 
score by Mr. Bodanzky, Mr. Urban’s 
scenery, Mr. Krehbiel’s English libretto. 
Mr. Bodanzky’s “Parsifal” is a familiar 
story. Only in “Siegfried” and _ in 
“Rheingold” has he shown himself a gen- 
uinely satisfying interpreter of Wagner. 
In “Parsifal” as in “G6otterdammerung,” 
“Meistersinger,” ‘“Walkiire” and portions 
of “Tristan,” his readings have been pas- 
sionless and anemic. Reproach is brought 
against not merely his dynamic restraint 
but his frequent mismanagement of 
tempi, and, above all, his failure to dis- 
close the inherent salience and preg- 
nancy of Wagner’s sublime themes. As 
in the past, “Parsifal’” illustrated once 
more this want of trenchant thematic 
characterization. Dynamically and with 
respect to tempi the second and third 
acts gave more satisfaction than the first 
(which seemed incredibly lethargic) last 
week, notwithstanding which the vital 
impress of distinction was as decisively 
absent as heretofore. 

* * > 


Only one cut of fresh importance has 
been made by the conductor for the new 
“Parsifal.” This is Gurnemanz’s recital 
in the first scene of the third act of the 
new tribulations of the Grail brother- 
hood through the remissness of Amfortas. 
W. H. Humiston has discerningly re- 
marked that cuts in Wagner “should be 
made with prayer and fasting.” In his 
excisions Mr. Bodanzky has seldom given 
evidence of such humility. They have 
been, on the whole, remarkably indiscrim- 


inate, and yet—owing very often to the 
conductor’s laggard treatment of tempi 
—the gain of time is virtually negligible. 
The entire opera last week—taking count 
of the curtailed intermissions—lasted 
only a few minutes less than formerly. 
And yet the passage sacrificed involves 
several of the most moving and beautiful 
pages in the score, wanting which Parsi- 
fal’s subsequent outbursts of passionate 
grief over the woes arising from his own 
failings lack most of their pith and pur- 


pose. 
 <- 2 


The scenic outfit furnished by Josef 
Urban is a defiant opposite of the old 
investiture, and, in general, makes cheer- 
ful and seemingly calculated mock of 
Wagner’s intentions as embodied in the 
explicit demands of the poem. Executed 
with a full play of his much-used man- 
nerisms of form, perspective and color, 
its objectionable features—they are many 
—reside not so much in violence of con- 
trasts or novelty of conformations as in 
their direct antagonism to the spirit of 
Wagner’s conception. They are not be- 
comingly evocative, and what atmosphere 
most of them conjure is alien to the mys- 
tery and spiritual sublimity of “Parsifal.” 
The settings proper to this work are 
along the lines observed by the old mount- 
ing. What improvements are desirable 
should be effected in the spirit of these. 

Let us passingly note the alterations: 
The new production to begin with, is 
framed in a false proscenium. A cur- 
tain of dark blue, one half of it orna- 
mented with the illuminated figure of a 
knight kneeling before the holy lance, the 
other with a shadowy form bearing a 
vessel that somewhat disconcertingly re- 
sembles the obsolete beer-goblet, re- 
places, save at the close of acts, the gorge- 
ous brocaded barrier to the Metropolitan 
stage, which, instead of glowing in the 
gold of the footlights during the tran- 
scendent prelude, is now raised before the 
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Marie Sundelius, Raymonde Delaunois, Mary Ellis, Marie 


music begins. The inner curtains are 
drawn during what was heretofore the 
transformation scenes of the first and 
third acts, the imagination being left to 
feed itself upon the substitute as best it 
may. 

The first scene—the forest glade near 
a lake—makes immediately evident how 
serenely at variance with Wagner’s pur- 
pose has been Mr. Urban’s fancy. The 
score speaks of “a forest, shadowy and 
impressive, but not gloomy, with a glade 
in the middle.” The bewildered specta- 
tor, on the contrary, beholds something 
resembling, with a difference, the Hall 
of the Gibichungs, in “G6étterdimme- 
rung,” a broad Rhine-like river in the 
background and heights like the Pali- 
sades opposite Yonkers on the farther 
shore. Vast tree trunks interlace their 
topmost branches in Gothic arches of ex- 
traordinary symmetry to form a wood- 
land suggestive rather of a chill and 
sombre cathedral. It is a forbidding 
and frigid, not a serene, domain. 

Gloomy, likewise, as an Egyptian tomb 
is the mighty hall of Monsalvat, bathed 
in blue shafts of twilight that dissolve 
into sullen darkness. Gigantic monoliths 
rise beyond the reach of sight into a pro- 
digious dome. The knights sit at a com- 
munion table behind Amfortas instead of 
before him, as prescribed in the score. 
This is not the Monsalvat of Wagner, 
this chill, awesome, sullen vault. There 
is warrant for serenity and _ bright- 
ness in the Grail Temple—vide Lonen- 
grin’s “Aus Glanz und Wonne komm’ 
ich her”; and again, “Ein lichter Tempel 
stehet dort im mitten.” 

Klingsor’s tower, with its circular 
rampart and huge, gaping pit, is more to 
the purpose, though still less satisfactory 
than the old-time scene. The magic gar- 
den, on the other hand, is an extraordi- 
narily crude, garish and disordered con- 
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ception, lavishly crass and unbeautiful, 
and, to a considerable degree, ill-suited 
to the demands of the action. Of Kling- 
sor’s castle, only an entrance and a large, 
partition-like wall, unconnected with any- 
thing else, are visible. Kundry’s appear- 
ance and seductions transpire in a gilded 
pavilion with cupola dome far to the 
rear of the stage. It calls strongly to 
mind the edifices built to house mineral 
springs in certain reputed spas, but the 
main objection to be adduced against it 
is its remoteness from the audience, and 
the consequent lack of effect of Kundry’s 
wooing as well as the seeming damper 
iaid upon her singing. 

The destruction of Klingsor’s magic 
splendors is here accomplished without 
visible collapse of anything. The scene 
darkens, a curtain descends, and Parsifal, 
touched with a blue light, is seen disap- 
pearing as in a sea of mist. 

The meadow and Gurnemanz’s hut be- 
neath a beetling cliff demand the trans- 
ference to the opposite side of the stage 
of much of the significant business. Noth- 
ing whatever is gained by the reversal 
of entrances and positions. There is less 
suggestion of the ineffable peace of Good 
Friday than there should be. 


* * * 


It is impossible to condone the suppres- 
sion of the thrilling scenic transforma- 
tions in the first and last acts. Grant- 
ing the frequent mishaps, it would seem 
that the remedy were not to sidestep the 
difficulty altogether, but rather to find 
some mechanism insuring surer opera- 
tion. Wagner was shrewdly aware of 
his requirements. The stupendous pan- 
oramic music, with its cosmic march 
movement, loses immeasurably in its sig- 
nificance heard otherwise than as an ac- 
companiment to this mobile scenery. 
Could not the effect have been realized by 
means of some cinematographic device if 
not otherwise? 

. os 


The best English translation of “Par- 
sifal” extant is Ernest Newman’s. Why 
it did not suffice the purposes of the 
present revival does not appear. There 
is one of lesser value, though not entirely 
devoid of merit, by Margareth Glyn, a 
highly inadequate one by Teschemacher 
and another by the Corders. Contempo- 
rary Bayreuth has sanctioned the Angli- 
cized Wagner of the Corder brothers, 
though Wagner himself, who attached 
supreme importance to the understand- 
ing of his texts by non-German-speaking 
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Joseph Urban’s New Setting for “Klingsor’s” Enchanted Garden, Act II, Scene 2, “Parsifal,” as Produced Last Week ai the 


audiences, once wrote to someone en- 
gaged in staging an English production 
of one of his works “not Corder.” 

At its. best the English version pre- 
pared by Mr. Krehbiel is a step or two 
in advance of the Corders. At its poorest 
it is quite as bad. It is not feasible in the 
brief confines of the present review to 
survey in detail its various aspects. A 
special analysis may be devoted to the 
subject in the near future. No one will 
attempt to minimize the ruthlessness of 
the Wagner translator’s task, or pretend 
that the preservation of its subtle and un- 
approachable poetic flavor is possible in 
anything like its entirety. The peculiar 
egregiousness of the Krehbiel version lies 
rather in the frequent ineptitude of its 
word selection from the musical stand- 
point; the non-English nature of numer- 
ous constructions and unidiomatic’ in- 
versions that obscure instead of clarify- 
ing the sense of a passage; the dispari- 
ties of verbal and musical phraseology 
and accent; the paraphrasing of the orig- 
inal in sentences of more or less than an 
equal quantity of syllables, involving the 
addition or suppression of notes in cases 
where a strictly literal rendering would 
far better have served the cause of the 
poem and music. There is leisure here 
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Margaret Matzenauer as “Kundry” in Act II 


meticulous objections. 
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for no more than one or two of the most 
obvious illustrations. Kundry’s weary 
“Fragt nicht weiter,” in the first scene, 
Mr. Krehbiel has turned into “Ask me no 
more,” regardless of the eighth notes on 
all but the first word and of the natural 
inflection of the English sentence which 
differs from the German. Yet the literal 
“Ask no further,” a perfect echo of the 
original, is disregarded with apparent 
willfulness. Again, Parsifal’s “Ich versch- 
machte” (“I am fainting”), in which a 
rest separates the first eighth from the 
second sixteenth note, appears as “My 
strength leaves me,” irrespective of the 
gravitation of the phrase and the forced 
alliance of the important word “strength” 
with the shortest note. Just previous to 
that one finds “Denn nie ligt Kundry” 
(“For ne’er lies Kundry”’) “For Kundry 
never lies,” necessitating the alteration 
of one note value and the arbitrary in- 
sertion of another to accommodate a mis- 
placed and gratuitous duo-syllabie word. 
And one of the most cutting of Wagner’s 
utterances, Parsifal’s “Du weisst wo du 
mich wieder finden kannst” becomes at 
Mr. Krehbiel’s hand the feeble “Thou 
knowst where thou and I can meet 
again.” These are not far-fetched or 
The score abounds 
in other things of the same sort, the ef- 
fect of which is emphatically disturbing 
when the quality of enunciation allows 
them to be heard. 
* * * 

As a vindication of the “opera in Eng- 
lish” clan’s pet theories the performance 
was scarcely convincing. The clearest 
projection of words came from Orville 
Harrold, whose enunciation stood con- 
tinuously above reproach. Mr. White- 
hill ranked second in order of intelli- 
gibility. There was no third, unless one 
excepts Octave Dua, who, in an accent 
strongly tinged with Gallicism, conveyed 
to the ears of the audience what few 
words he had to utter. Of Mr. Didur one 
apprehended now and then the _ thick 
verbal outlines of some violent ejacula- 
tions. Mme. Matzenauer conveyed dis- 
tinctly very little, Mr. Rothier still less. 


— * 2 


The outstanding pleasurable surprise 
of the day was the Parsifal of Mr. Har- 
rold. No one has ever thought of this 
tenor in terms of a Wagner interpreter. 
Undeniably his voice is not an organ 
suited to sustained heroic proclamations, 
and it lacked last week some of its fa- 
miliar smoothness, euphony and clear 
ring. Nevertheless, he presented a Par- 
sifal surpassing in intelligence, sincerity 
and skill of dramatic denotement any 
seen here in close upon ten years. Not 
that the impersonation might be termed 
unassailable on all points. But it en- 
compassed conviction and was built on 
a plan of rising emotional sensibility. 
The spurning of Kundry rang true. The 
heartbroken plea for divine compassion 
as well. He achieved in the third act the 
note of spirituality that eludes most Par- 
sifals. Dramatically Mr. Harrold’s Wag- 
ner début was rich in promise. He was 
obviously moved by the role. 

Mme. Matzenauer has provided in the 
past Kundrys much more satisfactory 
than this one. Her impersonation seemed 
last week somewhat cramped and unduly 


restrained. Doubtless the novelty o! 
surroundings and the language acco | 
considerably for this, and the fervor of 
her wooing may well have been dampened 
by the novel scenic conditions accompany 
ing its enactment. She sang with w 
usual reserve much of the time, thoug! 
beauty pervaded many of those passages 
that do not lie uncomfortably beyond her 
compass. 

Mr. Whitehill’s Amfortas has been |i 
erally admired in the past, and furthe: 
acquaintance confirmed the nobilits 
the embodiment. Yet he, too, has pre 
sented it here with greater poignancy 0! 
suggestion. Mr. Rothier’s first Wag 
nerian essay, in the role of Gurneiman 
proved exceedingly conscientious in in- 
tention and sincere in devisement. |!) 
the future he will probably learn to cha: 
acterize the part more deftly, to lighte 
it with the touch of benevolent humor 
requires and so relieve it of its presen 
monotony. Gurnemanz is a tiresome pe 
sonage only when his exponent mak 
him so. Mr. Didur’s Klingsor, with va 
nished face and arms, was a necroman 
of more melodramatic savagery than \ 
have known. But his conception i 
thentic and defensible. A pity that 
Russian accent clings so palpably to | 
English. Messrs. Bada, D’Angelo, !)u 
and Laurenti and Mmes. Ellis and !) 
gram were more or less acceptable 
Knights and Esquires. The solo Flo 
maidens were Mmes. Sundelius, §!! 
Delaunnois, Romaine and Tiffany. Th: 
infinitely lovely chorus of Kling 
houris lacked the smooth seductivenes 
it will probably gain upon repetition. Th 
sublime ensembles of the temple scene: 
went very well, however, apart from se’ 
eral grave digressions from the pitch, 
in which sin the boys stationed in 
highest places of Monsalvat bore 
very habitual share. 


* * x 

Such is the renovated ‘“Parsil: 
Its faults are in very considerable de; 
incident to the experimental spirit 
which it has been attempted. Some 
venial, some otherwise. But the ice 's 
broken and every one that thirsts 
come to drink at the spring of marve ous 
virtues. And now, then, forward | 
the preparations for the “Tristan,” 1 
“Mastersingers,”’ the Tetralogy, the * 
hengrin”—in short, for all of them 
have reverenced and venerated wit’ 
love that passes understanding. 

HERBERT F.. PEYSE! 
* * ok 
Werrenrath in “Faust” 

The holiday “Faust” on Monday att: 
noon, Feb. 23, attracted one of the larg 
est audiences of a season remarkable | 
unusual attendance. Beautifully mou 
ed, as the Metropolitan’s “Faust” is, 
with the energetic Albert Wolff infus'" 
something of a later-day spirit 1"! 
Gounod’s attar-of-roses score, the op 
plainly delighted the throng. . Of spe 
interest was the return to the Met 
politan of Reinald Werrenrath, the st 
ling American baritone whose con 
work has been so much admired, and \ 
essayed the réle of Valentine for the f 
time last season after having made 
operatic début as Silvio in “Pagliacci. 
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| CHICAGOANS OFFER 
COLORFUL BALLETS 
| BY TWO AMERICANS 


Felix Borowski’s “Boudour” 
and John Alden Carpenter’s 
“Rirthday of the Infanta” 
Prove Worthy Contribu- 
tions to Native Composition 
—-Police Reserves Called to 
Curb Crowd Which Storms 
Lexington to Hear Galli- 
Curei and Ruffo in “Rigo- 
letto”’—Anna Fitziu Re-Ap- 
pears, as “Nedda” 


’ 


WO “ballet pantomimes,” or ‘“‘choreo- 

graphic dramas,” with scenarios ar- 
ranged by Russian dancers and music 
by Chicago composers provided the lead- 
ing items of interest at the Lexington 
Theater of the week ending last Mon- 
day. Felix Borowski’s “Boudour” on 
the evening of Feb. 16, and John Alden 
Carpenter’s “Birthday of the Infanta,”’ 
at the Washington’s Birthday matinee 
may be set down as signal contribu- 
tions to the diversions of the season. Mr. 
Carpenter’s work, being the more ambi- 
tious and important of the two, may 
have priority of consideration, though 
without thereby reflecting invidiously 
on the quality of Mr. Borowski’s crea- 
tion. It was consorted last Monday 
with Ravel’s “L’Heure Espagnole” at a 
performance given for the benefit of the 
Society for the Prevention and Relief of 
Tuberculosis. An audience of large size 


and more than ordinary distinction re- 
ceived it with very decided favor. 

The ballet derives from Oscar Wilde’s 
tale of the misshapen Pedro, who danced 
before the Infanta on her birthday, be- 
came smitten with her beauty and dared 
to aspire further when she lightly threw 
him a searf, only to perish of despair 
when a mirror pitilessly showed him his 
grotesque ugliness. Adolph Bolm ar- 








OPERA AT THE METROP 


ranged the action and choreography in 
two scenes, the first exhibiting the re- 
vels and mummery enacted before the 
Infanta and her companions, as well as 
the sudden vassion of Pedro, the second 
the woes and death of the latter as the 
full repellence of his form and features 
dawns upon him. Robert Edmond 
Jones devised scenery and costumes 
which may without further preluding be 
described as among the most distinctive 
and noteworthy shown in any produc- 
tion of the winter, 


As a stage spectacle, indeed, ‘‘The 
Birthday of the Infanta” is excep- 
tionally engrossing. Nothing more 


striking and fanciful than the vast, bil- 
lowing, multicolored crinolines of the 
women has latterly been shown here. 
The Jnfanta and her court might have 
stepped out of a Velasquez canvas. 
There is abundant entertainment in the 
dances and jugglery done for the diver- 
sion of the princess, and otherwise ac- 
tion and colorful movement aplenty. A 
mock bull-fight, especially, was side- 
splitting and the impersonator of the 
bull was one of the stars of the per- 
formance. It was burlesque carried out 
in the spirit and likeness of “Le Coq 
d’Or.” 

Mr. Carpenter’s score, though with- 
out originality, is by far the best sam- 
ple of his inspiration known to the 
writer of these comments. It is gen- 
uine music of the theater, skilfully 
adapted to the action and atmosphere 
of the piece and richer by far in sig- 
nificance, pictorial and dramatic, than 
any of his orchestral works yet played 
here. Repeatedly during the “Birthday 
of the Infanta” the question asserted 
itself if Mr. Carpenter’s talents are not 
essentially of the stage. As an accom- 
paniment to some visualized conception 
might not the value of the “Perambu- 
lator Suite” and the symphony recently 
done here (a symphony in nothing but 
the name) be very sensibly enhanced? 


Leans on Russians 


The present score, cleverly  con- 
structed and _ cleverly’ instrumented, 
leans heavily on Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Stravinsky. The “Coq d Or” and 
“Petrouchka” have clearly inspired not 
only a very large part of the music but 
even left their impress upon the charac- 
ter and composition of scenic episodes. 
Rhythmic, harmonic, orchestral and to 
some degree melodic effects suggest the 
great originals. Rhythmically the 
work is more interesting than in its 
melodic aspects, in which it often skirts 
the trivality of operetta only to escape 
it by the pungency of harmonic season- 
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Mr. Werrenrath’s Valentine again suf- 
fered from self-consciouzness in his stage 
deportment. His tone production was 
beautifully smooth, with free high tones 
as well as a full lower voice. Of fine 
physique, he should be an admirable 
Vulentine once he has developed the his- 
trionie side of his art to something com- 
mensurate with his vocal abilities. He 
was called before the curtain repeatedly 
after his death scene in the third act. 

Geraldine Farrar again was a win- 
some Marguerite, simple, girlish, a figure 
of much personal charm. Her singing 
has been better -in the “Faust” of other 
years. Martinelli, in the title rdle, was 
in particularly good voice and sang taste- 
fully as well as with admirable tone. 
Seldom in recent years has the music 
of Mephistofeles been given with the 
sonority and richness that was given it 
by Mardones. His Satan was not very 
Satanic, however. Raymonde Delaunois 
as Siebel, Louis Berat as Martha, and 
Pablo Ananian as Wagner completed an 
excellent cast. The chorus again sang 
nobly. O. T 


* * x 
“Barber of Seville” 


Maria Barrientos was a vivacious and 
tuneful Rosina in Monday evening’s 
“Barber of Seville” at the Metropolitan. 
Her singing of “Una Voce Poco Fa” and, 
in the Lesson Scene, of the interpolated 
“Voce di Primavera” of Strauss, was of 
plush tone, with vocal arabesques of deli- 
cate tracery, obviously prepared and 
carefully achieved. Her adherence to 
pitch was not the least of the gratifying 
attributes of her singing. She was ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. 

Giuseppe de Luca was a lively and 
resourceful Figaro. He sang the “Largo 
al Factotum” with much glibness and 
brio, and was the source of most of the 
sparkle in the concerted numbers. Charles 
Hackett was a manly Almaviva and very 


reminiscences 
some very un- 


ing. There are other 
memories of “Carmen,” 
mistakable “‘Pelléas” (in the interlude 
connecting the scenes), while in one 
place a. “Rheingold” motive is quoted. 
The first scene by far surpasses the sec- 
ond in interest and in it Mr. Carpenter’s 
sense of color and characterization is 
found at its best. The love music drifts 
into commonplaceness and the frenzies 
of the unhappy Pedro are too much 
drawn out. Withal the “Birthday of 
the Infanta”’ proves things concerning 
its composer’s talents that his other 
works—in the opinion of one, at least 
—do not. 

Mr. Carpenter was called many times 
before the curtain at the close of the 
spectacle together with the artists con- 
cerned in its miming. Of these Mr. 
Bolm, the Pedro, and Ruth Page, the 
pretty IJnfanta, were the outstanding 
figures. Mr. Bolm indicated the grow- 
ing passion of the grotesque, his des- 
perate attempts to join the procession 
of guests marching behind the great 
illuminated birthday cake and his hor- 
ror on beholding his hideous features, 
with consummately expressive mimetic 


art. Miss Page portrayed the youth- 
ful joy and wonder of the IJnfanta 
charmingly and looked bewitching in 


her spreading loop skirt of silver cloth. 
Among the lesser characters must be 
singled out for special mention the Bull 
of Edward Strowbridge, who fairly con- 
vulsed the audience with antics which 
he refrained artistically from overdoing. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted  under- 
standingly and with attention to the 
varied instrumental effects and the in- 
teresting rhythmic elements of the score. 

Ravel’s surpassingly witty ‘Heure 
Espagnole” was presented with the 
same cast as the last time and as ad- 


mirably. Yvonne Gall was again de- 
lightful as the clockmaker’s wife and 
Alfred Maguenat inimitable as_ the 


H. F. P. 
The “Boudour” Premiére 


highly obliging muleteer. 


The second American work chosen by 
the late Cleofonte Campanini for pro- 
duction this season had its New York 
premiére at the Lexington Theater on 
Monday evening, Feb. 16, when Felix 
Borowski’s ballet “Boudour” was heard 
under the baton of its composer. Mr. 
Borowski, who is one of the ablest crea- 
tive musicians in Chicago, scored a dis- 
tinct success with the work when it was 
given there earlier this season. And 
New York’s recent reception of it 
seemed to corroborate the verdict of his 
own city. Passing strange is this, for 
in most eases the second and third rate 
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much the artist. His use of mezza-voce 
and of pianissimo was particularly pleas- 
ing. “Ecco Ridente” and “Il Mio Nome” 
were sung with refinement of style. It 
may be suggested, however, that the 
tenor should guard against a tendency to 
whiteness in middle and lower tones. 

Mardones was a humorous Don Basilio. 
His handling of his big voice again 
demonstrated that, as far as straight 
singing is concerned, he is the foremost 
of the bassos at the Metropolitan. Mala- 
testa’s farcical Bartolo provoked amuse- 
ment, with its English “All right” and 
“Pleased to meet you.” Louise Berat was 
the Berta. Reschiglian and Audisio were 
other members of the cast. The attenu- 
ated but bubbling old score was agree- 
ably played. Mr. Papi ao, 


x * * 
Caruso Recovered 


“Le Prophéte” Saturday afternoon 
brought back Caruso, after two weeks of 
indisposition. There were few traces of 
his recent cold in his superb singing, 
although one high tone in the “King of 
Heaven” aria threatened to escape him. 
His mezza-voce again was of haunting 
charm—there is no other such qualitv. 
His Jean of Leyden had sincerity, intel- 
ligence, and something of nobility, as 
well as many moments of the highest 
vocal beauty. Mme. Matzenauer again 
was an appealing Fides, both vocally and 
as to characterization, and Miss Muzio 
sang beautifully as Bertha. Rothier was 
of true Meyerbeerian flavor. as Ober- 
thal, both in his singing and his acting. 
Mardones. Dua and d’Angelo were the 
Anabatists. The ballet in the snow again 
was a delight, with Rosina Galli and 
Bonfiglio the center of a swirl of color, 
but the skating episode had less of grace 
than it had of novelty. The gorgeous 
stage groupings were superbly handled. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted in a way to 
brine out all there was of theatricism in 
the Meyerbeer score. 


—— 


“Rigoletto” 


, 


Instead of “Rigoletto,” which was an- 
nounced, “Lucia di Lammermoor” was 
presented Thursday evening. Mme. Bar- 
rientos went mad becomingly in the role 
of Scott’s heroine, and the woes of 
Ravenswood were entrusted to the capa- 
ble care of Martinelli. Papi conducted. 


The performance went with unusual 
snap. A large audience hailed the in- 
terpreters. 
sn -s 
“Madama Butterfly” 
“Madama_ Butterfly,” with Mme. 
Farrar, Rita Fornia, Edna _ Kellogg, 


Charles Hackett, and Antonio Scotti in 
the leading réles and Mr. Moranzoni at 
the conductor’s desk brought out a bril- 
liant audience on the evening of Feb. 20. 
The performance was smooth throughout 
and the principals were all in good voice. 
x * a 
“Cavalleria” and ‘Coq d’Or” 

A double bill of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Le Coq d’Or” filled the 
house, as usual, Saturday evening, Feb. 
21. Florence Easton as Santuzza lived 
up to the best standards set by her pre- 
decessors. Perini as Lola, Crimi as 
Turiddu, Chalmers as Alfio, and Marie 
Mattfeld as Lucia gave fair support, and 
the chorus sang well. Moranzoni con- 
ducted excellently. 

“Coq d’Or” followed with Barrientos 
as the voice of The Princess and’Galli as 
the mime. It may merely be repeated 
that with these two artists, each at the 
head of her respective type of achieve- 
ment, and with such support as D‘dur 
and Bolm give as The King, and as 
Marie Sundelius affords by her lovely 
singing of The Cock, the performance 
could not fail to delight those to whom 
the bizarre charm and the beautiful 
music of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s work 
appeal. Bamboschek’s conducting was 
effective. C. P. 


Krench and Italian operas which gain 
glowing tributes at their premieres in 
Chicago annually generally fall flat when 
the company brings them on for us to 
hear. 

‘Boudour” is an Oriental one-act 
ballet-pantomime, the action by Andreas 
Pavley and Serge Oukrainsky, the dis- 
tinguished dancers of the Chicago Opera 
forces. Its story, one of conventional 
stripe, dealing with the goings on within 
the palace of the Caliph Abbass has 
been recited in these columns already. 
Messrs. Pavley and Oukrainsky appeared 
as Sahadie and the Caliph respectively, 
Mr. Oukrainsky also as Master Demon in 


a most grotesque dance in his second 
role. Pearl Lloyd was Boudour, the 
Caliph’s favorite wife, Mlle. Ludmila 


Mandane, her rival, M. Lumbee Astyage, 
the paramour of Boudour and brother 
of the Caliph, while the Misses M. and 
Y. Arnold, Ledova, Nemeroff and Sher- 
mont were women of the court and evil 
spirits. Before approaching the music 
which Mr. Borowski has written, let us 
speak of the setting given the ballet. It 
is the work of the American painter, 
Norman-Bel Geddes, whose work was 
first presented to New York in the set- 
ting he made for Cadman’s_ opera 
“Shanewis” at the Metropolitan and 
more recently in his sets for Hadley’s 
“Cleopatra’s Night.” Mr. Geddes has 
done nothing that compares with his 
“Boudour” scene. Riotous in its East- 
ern splendor, it has a coloristic beauty 
and warmth that are beguiling; in short, 
it supplies for this ballet exactly what it 
fails to offer the Hadley opera. The 
costumes of principals and ballet are in 
keeping with the scene and are of 
luxurious beauty. And the lighting, also 
under the direction of Mr. Geddes, was 
admirable in every way. 

There is a brief prelude, which imme- 
diately establishes the atmosphere of 
the ballet. A modernistic curtain is 
slowly drawn from the left and reveals, 
as the music proceeds, a stage set in 
full light, peopled by the corps de ballet 
and some of the leading dancers, all re- 
clining on cushions, multi-colored, and 
touched with the heat of the Orient. This 
quality is communicated in unmistak- 
able manner Dy the music of Mr. Borow- 
ski, which unfolds itself with a gradual 
rising passion up to the climax of the 
piece. Here is a composer who has a 
natural and spontaneous flow of melodic 
riches, not always wholly original, to be 
sure, who can indicate the dramatic ac- 
tion in his musical utterance and who 
possesses a fine sense of balance, not 
only in the presentation of his thematic 
materials, but also in his clothing of 
them in instrumental colors. The or- 
chestral score of “Boudour” is a gor- 
geous and riotous affair, exactly as is 
the setting of Mr. Geddes. Here, in- 
deed, composer and painter have worked 
in harmony! 

The Orientalism of the music, which 
is achieved with a sure touch, suggests 
at times Rimsky’s “Scheherazade” and 
“Coq d’Or” and there is a Wagnerian 
surge in the building of its climaxes. 
But it is never imitative in a small way. 
Felix Borowski’s name has long been 
prized by those who know him not as the 
composer of that hackneyed offertory for 
violin “Adoration,” a youthful effort, we 
imagine, but as the composer of several 
admirable orchestral works, among them 
an Elegy heard in New York last season 
at a Damrosch concert and his fine 
Sonata and Suite for the organ. In 
“Boudour” he _ reveals an_ orchestral 
mastery that places him in the first 
rank of contemporary composers. His 
score has in addition to its varied colors, 
a glow and strength that are at times 
elemental, while the polyphonic weave is 
plastic and ¢losely knit. If there are 
weak moments in this ballet they are 
few: the section in D Major Allegro, 
with the melody in the violins, which 
appears several times in the score and 
the processional for the Caliph’s_ en- 
trance which is a bit conventional. Yet 
it has the pomp in it that a ruler’s ar- 
rival on a scene requires. One wishes 
that in composing it Mr. Borowski had 
remembered that a Caliph is a monarch 
of the East. The’ processional in 
“Boudour” might accompany the en- 
trance of a European king. 


Honors for Interpreters 


First honors among the interpreters 
go to Messrs. Pavley, Oukrainsky and 
Lumbec; of the ladies to Mlle. Ludmila. 
The corps de ballet was admirable, the 
young ladies appearing in authentic 
Oriental scantiness of attire, uncensored 
and unedited by such conventions as 
pertain in our own opera-house, when 
the spirit of the East calls for some- 
thing that may seem piquant. There 
was hearty applause for Mr. Borowski 


[Continued on page 6] 
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and the principals when they appeared 
before the curtain a half-dozen times at 
the conclusion of the work. ‘“Boudour” 
was a success and it will be heard again 
with real pleasure. In his conducting 
of his music Mr. Borowski disproved 
the accepted theory that composers can- 
not lead their own compositions. 
“Boudour” in his hands was a vital and 
pulsing hour of music and pantomime. 

Following the ballet Leoncavallo’s 
“Pagliacci” was given with Titta Ruffo 
as Tonio, Anna Fitziu_as Nedda, For- 
rest Lamont as Canio, Lodovico Oliviero 
as Beppo and Desire Defrére as Silvio. 
Mr. Marinuzzi conducted the work and 
gave it a good deal of life, though his 
conducting of it, music in which one can 
hardly believe he is interested, fell short 
of his interpretation of better operas 
which he has led here. 

In New York “Pagliacci” used to be 
given for Mr. Scotti’s Prologue. We 
remember the days when part of the 
audience used to walk out after his 
singing of it. The rest of the opera 
didn’t interest them. That was before 
Mr. Caruso assumed the réle of Canio 
here and sobbed his Arioso to the de- 
light of the horny-handed ones. To-day 
“Pagliacci” in New York is a tenor’s 
opera and when the great Enrico sings 
it the big auditorium of the Metropoli- 
tan is too small to hold those who wish 
to hear. With a stellar baritone like 
Titta Ruffo, “Pagliacci” is a baritone’s 
opera. And so it was last Monday eve- 
ning. Mr. Ruffo had sung it once here 
this season, during the opening week of 
the company’s New York visit, and had 
been acclaimed. His Prologue was once 
more the signal for a tumult, such as 
has not been heard in the Lexington 
Theater since the sensational début in 
“Dinorah” of the diva surnamed Ame- 
lita. It was a thrilling outpouring of 
Tonio’s music that Mr. Ruffo gave us, 
singing that has the same effect on the 
audience that Caruso’s has. There is a 
ring in the great Italian baritone’s up- 
per voice that is quite in its own class 
and is surely surpassed by no singer 
whom we have heard in the réle. And 
his acting of it is intense, stressing the 
clown’s character, up to the point of 
presenting him as a blubbering idiot in 
the scene with Nedda, where he goes off 
the stage muttering his curse. The ef- 
fect of this on the audience was electric 
and brought him an ovation, such as 
one would expect from his singing of high 
A Flat, but not from a bit of acting. He 
had to come out and bow,—out of place 
as it was in the unfolding of the story. 


Anna Fitziu Reappears 


Miss Fitziu, who made her first ap- 
pearance with the company this season, 
sang Nedda in excellent style, with vi- 
brant voice and fine diction. And she 
looked girlish in her attractive costume 
and acted with taste and a keen under- 
standing of the part. She had hearty 
applause after her singing of the 
“Balatella.” Lamont, that fine tenor, 
who in “Isabeau” last year won our 
whole-hearted appreciation of his gifts, 
was not in the vein as Canio. Whether 
he was disturbed by the presence in the 
cast of so great a baritone we do not 
know; but his voice sounded small and 
his delivery of the music lacked the 
authority which he is capable of bring- 
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ing to his réles. Messrs. Oliviero and 
Defrére were adequate. The chorus 
sang some things well, others badly. In 
the famous “Bell Chorus” it fell far be- 
neath the singing of that charming bit 
as done by our own Metropolitan chor- 
isters. But there is a first oboe in the 
Chicago orchestra that plays its obbli- 
gato in this music with a beauty of tone 
that is enchanting! | | a 


* 


A Notable “Rigoletto” 


There was much that was superb in 
the three-star performance of “Rigoletto” 
at the Lexington Friday night, but what 
happened on the stage must take second 
place, in the memories of those ‘ who 
fought their way into the house, to what 
happened in the audience. Ushers, door- 
men, policemen, and firmen battled man- 
fully to control the throng. But, just as 
the “no encores permitted” rule on the 
program was made to be broken when 
Titta Ruffo, Amelita Galli-Curci and Tito 
Schipa were grouped together in one 
cast, so were all regulations as to stand- 
ing and sitting in the aisles. The crowd 
was the largest ever crammed into the 
Lexington. Enough additional persons 
to have supplied another audience were 
turned away when the walls of the thea- 
ter would neither stretch nor fall. Some 
of these had been standing’ in line virtual- 
ly all day. 

At the time the doors were opened there 
was a line which, if it had been straight, 
would have reached two blocks. Inside, 
the sardine-can bulged. There were any 
number of excited enthusiasts, including 
women who were utterly fagged by an 
all-day vigil before the ticket office, who 
could not see the stage at all. Short 
folk, with their view totally obscured 
by taller men and women around them, 
listened as best they could without see- 
ing and sweltered in the well-nigh suf- 
focating human heat. 

Physical force had to be used around 
the doors to handle the crowd. Standees 
who found themselves unable to see other- 
wise, surged down one of the aisles so 
as to obscure the view of persons in aisle 
seats. Repeated efforts were made to 
move them back, but there was no place 
to put them, unless they were put out 
entirely. Some even sat on the arms of 
aisle seats, to the indignation of the seat 
holders. New York’s Italian citizens 
were in their Paradise, with such a com- 
bination of stars in their favorite opera, 
though, physically, many of the standees 
had reason to suspect they were in a 
place very different from that inhabited 
by the heavenly hosts. 

The applause was in proportion to the 
immense size of the audience and to the 
sacrifices which those who did the most 
vociferant applauding and the loudest 
shouting had made for even a peep at the 
stage. There were repetitions of “La 
Donna e Mobile” and of “Si, Vendetta” in 
spite of the no-encore reminder on the 
program. The indefatigable Gino Mari- 
nuzzi, who had conducted the four pre- 
ceding evenings, always without a score, 
seemed to regard the repeats as inevit- 
able, and went ahead with them as a 
matter of course. In passing, it should 
be said that seldom has the old Verdi 
score been so stingingly vital as it was 
under the baton of this masterful young 
Italian. 

Ruffo unquestionably was the star of 
stars. Save for a few low tones which 
he scarcely sounded (those in the beauti- 
ful “Deh! Non Parlare al Misero” all but 
eluding him) the réle of the jester might 
have been written expressly for him, so 
completely did he make it his own. 
Doubtless there have been Rigolettos who 
have sung with more refinement of tone, 
and more warmth of humanity behind 
the mocking and cruel exterior. But 
there was no escaping the tragic power 
of Ruffo’s study—a portrait ugly with 
the ugliness of deformity, vile, devilish, 
terrible; a misshapen thing that will 
crouch in the memories of those who saw 
it. His great bronze bell of a voice 
clanged with a metallic but none the less 
magnetic, sonority. There were times 
when he seemed momentarily sung out, as 
in the plea to the courtiers, “Cortigiani, 
Vil Razza,” the chiming resonance leav- 
ing his voice. But always it came back, 
and his tone seethed again with a tre- 
mendous animal vitality. It was not 
pretty singing, for Ruffo’s Rigoletto is 
not a pretty study in any of its aspects. 
The tenderer moments of the réle were 
largely lost in the shuddering intensity 
of it. Needless to say, his clarion upper 
tones swept the standees into a delirium. 
The weakness of his lower tones could 
not be disguised, nor could a tendency to 
vibrato. 

Overshadowed as she was by Ruffo, 
Mme. Galli-Curci approached the ideal as 
Gilda. She was colorless, but so is the 
réle. Her singing was of the loveliest, 
true in intonation, velvety in quality, 
clean-cut in fioriture. Praise must be 


given also for the simplicity and ease of 
her acting. If she did not shine as a great 
luminary, she did satisfy as she has not 
satisfied in other operas where her 
achievements had more of dominating 
brilliance. “Caro Nome” was exquisitely 
voiced. 

Tito Schipa sang with more artistry 
than in some other roles in which he has 
appeared in New York, and his youthful 
Duke was an attractive figure. The voice 
again was peculiarly dark for a lyric 
tenor. Save for some shortness of 
phrase and a tremolo in his soft high 
tones—his full voice being gratifyingly 
steady—there was taste and skill in his 
vocal delivery. “Parmi Veder le La- 
grime,” at the opening of the third act, 
was particularly well sung. 

Smaller réles were less satisfactorily 
handled. Maria Claessens somewhat 
marred the famous quartet with unpleas- 
ant tone. Cotreuil was not altogether 
satisfactory as Sparafucile, his lowest 
tones being his best. Nicolay was the 
Monterone. Anna Corenti, Emma Noe, 
Trevisan, Defrere and Oliviero were 
others in the cast. The opera was ad- 
mirably mounted. ae 2 
* * * 

Galli-Curci in “Dinorah” 


Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” Tuesday night 
was notable chiefly for the orchestra’s 
stirring playing of the overture, under 
the trenchant leadership of Gino Mari- 
nuzzi. It was the show piece of the 
opera, much more so than the “Shadow 
Song,” admirably sung as the latter was 
by Mme. Galli-Curci. Rather than have 
it heard by half an audience, the conduc- 
tor shifted his instrumental tour de force 
to a place between the first and second 
acts, as was done by Campanini. In an 
opera of sense, this would have been an 
absurdity, for this overture is descriptive 
music picturing events that precede the 
lifting of the first curtain. But “Din- 
orah” is otherwise so lacking in anything 
suggestive of plot or continuity that a 
little juggling of the order of things is 
not disturbing. There is so little that 
is brilliant in succeeding acts, that to 
waste the overture on those few curious 
folk who insist on arriving on time would 
amount to excising from the score its 
most theatrical pages. 

Mme. Galli-Curci sang with velvety 
tone and much charm of phrase, if 
scarcely with scintillating brilliance. Her 
intonation was agreeably true. There 
were many moments of lyric beauty in 
her treatment of the music, and her im- 
personation of as nondescript a charac- 
ter as ever walked the operatic boards 
in the guise of a heroine had simplicity 
and grace to commend it. She was re- 
called a dozen times after the “Shadow 
Song,” which she voiced very tunefully, 
if with no startling feats of bravura. 

Rimini’s Hoel caused regrets that his 
fine voice was used so badly. In the last 
act he sang several upper tones of sur- 
passing beauty. Mojica did what he could 
with the role of the Corentino. Lazzari 
sang the Huntman’s air with resonant 
tone. i Be 


ok * * 
A Disappointing “Carmen” 


The first and only “Carmen” of the 
New York season given by the Chicago 
Company last Saturday night (for the 
benefit, incidentally, of the Italian Hospi- 
tal) proved to be a dolorously mediocre 
entertainment. What with a material 
advance in prices and a fall of unusually 
wet snow, the attendance was far and 
away the slimmest of the company’s so- 
journ. Emptiness sat enthroned over a 
great extent of the auditorium and the 
forlorn aspect of the things might well 
have dampened the ardor of everyone 
concerned. Further, the performance 
dragged its weary length to within fif- 
teen minutes of Sunday morning. There 
was great applause for the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky ballet, which in the last act 
danced all manner of things to the glori- 
ous music of “L’Arlésienne.” There was 
precious little for anything else. 

Obviously the Carmen of Mary Garden 
should have dominated the representa- 
tion. Yet this incomparable artist, for 
once, rose not in the least above the de- 
pressing level of her associates. Her 
Carmen has been a singularly paradoxi- 
cal phenomenon. The present com- 
mentator witnessed her first and notori- 
ously disappointing disclosure of it some 
seven years ago. Until last Saturday 
he did not see it again. However, last 
year and even more so the year previous 
(when she had Muratore for a Don José) 
the community grew vibrant with ecstasy 
over the sea-change undergone by the 
impersonation. Concerning the extent 
and precise nature of its virtues the re- 
viewer must, of course, hold his peace. 
But on Saturday night he observed no 
change whatsoever from the original 
prosaic, unimaginative and complacently 
undeveloped _ portrayal. Indifference 


sy 


stamped almost every phase of it. §}, 
walked unconcernedly through the 
with little effort to illuminate ev: 
most obvious dramatic traits, t 
nothing of its subtler psychology. 
Crudity pervaded the musical 
dramatic execution of the whole o 
John O’Sullivan’s José was vocally 
strained and in all other respects p 
amtic. Mr. Baklanoff, the Tore 
defied the true pitch as heartily a }, 
did the bulls of the arena. The ac. -y:. 
able Zuniga and Morales of Messrs. 
reuil and Defrere passed unnotice 4) 
the general tide of indifference. M_ rng 
Sharlow’s Micaela, while the best s 
vocal feat of the evening, did not r 
that young soprano’s best. Mmes. 
loska, and De Phillippe and Me 
Nicola and Mojica completed the 
Reference to Mr. Charlier’s rough | 
ling of the score and rhythmic differ 
with the singers may be allowed to 
minate the unedifying ences” 
a - 
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The Third “L’Amore” 


Mary Garden’s portrait of Fiora is one 
of the most seizing, the most breath: 4k. 
ing and vivid in the modern operatic «aJ- 
lery. At the third representation of 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” by the Chic: yo- 
ans, on Tuesday evening of last week, the 
great singing-actress enthralled her a i‘; 
ence with her original and powerful e: 
tion of the passion-sick heroine. Mary 
Garden’s Fiora is hot as flame and ag in- 
tense in color. It drinks deep of |ife 
and when the grey hand of Archibe lid. 
is no longer to be evaded, fights an. 
broken but not bent. One can reaiily 
conceive of honest, wholehearted aver 
to her conception; but can anyone, how- 
ever phlegmatic, witness it without ex- 
periencing profound emotional distur! 
ance? The present writer, having wi 
nessed every interpretation of the rile 
given in New York, including the exquis- 
ite one of Lucrezia Bori, feels that Gar 
den’s is far and away the most compe!l- 
ing. Much of it is indeed matchless. 

For the first time Carlo Galeffi a; 
peared here as Manfredo. Another rev: 
lation. Vocally and histrionically this is 
a reading of patrician cast. A knightly 
figure of noble fibre, tender as it is 
strong, is Mr. Galeffiis Manfredo. {le 
sang it magnificently. 

There can be nothing but praise for 
the other protagonists: Mr. Johnson is 
Avito and Mr. Lazzari as Archibaldo. 
Both were thoroughly in the frame and 
sang their taxing music with fire and 
tragic force. 

As for Gino Marinuzzi, the conductor 
—much has been recorded in honor of 
his powers. Let it be written in glowing 
letters, he is a master. Not Toscanini 
himself gave such a reading of Monte- 
mezzi’s score. Nothing that transpired 
on the stage was more arresting or artis 
tically significant than the achievement 
of this Italian genius of the baton. What 
he accomplished with the by no mean» 
distinguished orchestra at his disposal 


was little short of miraculous. B. R 
* * 1K 
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“Norma” Again 


Bellini’s “Norma” was _ repeated 
the evening of Feb. 19 before a sold-out 
house. The cast was the same as at the 
first performance. Miss Raisa, still suf- 
fering from cold, began somewhat 
huskily but later gained control of her 
voice and sang superbly. Mr. Dolci, like- 
wise, was not in his best form and hs 
acting suffered through his tendency ‘0 
stand with his toes in -the footlights- 
trough whenever he had two measures (0 
sing. Myrna Sharlow sang an exce!- 
lent Adalgisa and Lazzari a dignified 
Oroveso, and Emma Noe and Jose Mojic 
were effective in small réles. The or- 
chestra under Mr. Marinuzzi was abo\: 
praise and the chorus for the most part 
fair. The lighting was about as bad 
could be. _ J. A. H 
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“Hamlet” Repeated 


Joy was unconfined on Monday nig! 
Feb. 23, when Titta Ruffo unloosed h 
tremendous vocal equipment and his hi 
trionic powers in the réle of Hamlet. 

_ Florence Macbeth repeated her char! 
ingly traditional Ophelia, very effecti 
except in the Mad Scene, which w: 
merely a coloratura number well a! 
even beautifully sung, but gave no illu 
sion whatever of madness. Cyrena va 
Gordon towered a bit stiffly above h 
little colleague, and let her big, mell: 
voice have fullest rein for the first tin 
in the scene with her son, where f: 
the first time she disclosed some fire i 
her acting. Virgilio Lazzari’s King w: 
well sung and well acted; and Edouar 
Cotreuil voiced excellently, if too warn 
bloodedly for a specter, the recitative ‘ 
the Ghost. There was a recall for M! 
Charlier, whe conducted. G. F. 
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‘Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


What is an “Isba?” 

Well, it isn’t a fish nor an insect, but 
according to the program issued by the 
enterprising management of Norma 


Kniipfel-Lutge, an “Isba” is a series of 


‘pictures taken from a Russian village 


This was presented at the cozy 
Belmont Theater last Monday 
ight by an exceptionally capable com- 
pany, under the direction of Serge Bor- 
owsky, a conductor and also singer of 
considerable skill and eminence. As the 
prospectus states, “for many years the 
Russian Ballet has shown us the lighter 
side of the Russian character, but the 
real soul of this great people is still a 
closed book.” 

So it was that Mr. Borowsky endeav- 
ored to give us a characteristic picture 
of Russian peasant life, with its songs 
and dances, together with a balalaika 
orchestra, a chorus, costumes, with scen- 
ery painted by Mr. Boolsky, and which, 
let me say, was particularly effective, as 
were the costumes, though everybody 
looked much more prim, and_ indeed 
cleaner, than one is accustomed to asso- 
ciate with one’s idea of the Russian 
peasant. 

The first scene shows the front of a 
church, in which a number of the faith- 
ful are at service. Then out comes the 
congregation, followed by the priest, re- 
ligious solos and choruses are sung. 

The next scene takes us to the interior 
of a rich man’s house, where a feast is 
in progress. Here we had song and 
dance, to the music of the balalaika. In 
this scene there was some extraordi- 
nary dancing, which brought down the 
house, though all Russian dancing seems 
to me to be more of the acrobatic kind 
than what we are accustomed to in the 
lancing of the Italians and the French. 
Une young man could put a leaping kan- 
garoo to shame. 

The last scene showed a gypsy camp 
lire, where there was more singing and 
also some dancing. 

The performance grew as it went 
along. Borowsky, who conducted, seemed 
‘o be very musical, and had his forces 
well! in hand. One of the critics said 
that he liked his conducting better than 
his singing. The music was taken from 
Many of the leading Russian composers, 


among them Tchaikovsky, Moussorg- 
sky, Archangelsky, Gretchaninoff, Lwoff. 

It gave a very excellent illustration of 
Russian folk music, and as such is par- 
“cularly important at this time, when 
we are getting terrible accounts of what 
'S going on in the former country of the 
Czar. If such a performance enables us 
‘0 understand this wonderful people bet- 
‘er, it will do more than serve its pur- 
pose as an entertainment. 

he company goes at the conclusion of 
thi. engagement to the Manhattan Opera 
House, where some of the more delicate 
eff cts may be lost. 

Certain of the features, as Krehbiel 
Sa in the Tribune, we have had before. 
For instance, we have had the choral 
Musie of the Russian church concerts, 


fete. 


given by the choir of the Cathedral of 
St. Nicholas. Then, Mme. Lineff and 
her choir have given us in concert some 
of the Russian folk music and dancing. 
Then there was that wonderful ballet, 
“Petrouchka,” first given by the Russian 
Ballet at the Century Opera House some 
seasons ago. 

With regard to balalaika music, we 
have heard that, and recently when the 
wife of Riccardo Martin gave a very 
enjoyable performance at the Princess 
Theater. 

So that it was the gypsy element at 
the end, and the manner in which Mr. 
Borowsky presented the scheme, which 
was not only novel, but particularly 
appealing. 

I noticed Otto Kahn with his wife and 
other social notables in the audience. 

A pity the performance did not begin 
till nine or a little after, for that 
virtually made it very difficult for the 
critics to write about it as it deserved 
and get their copy in in time, which 
shows that the managers have something 
to learn with regard to the physical 
restrictions under which our daily paper 
critics do their work. 

A veteran critic who sat in front of 
me was still bubbling over with remin- 
iscences of the stunt which had been 
given the night before by the “chain 
gang of critics’—the expression is 
Huneker’s—to the artists and members 
of the staff of the Metropolitan, and in 
which they follow the method by which 
the newspapermen entertain the legisla- 
tors in Washington with a humorous 
skit lampooning everybody. One of the 
scenes at the stunt, I was told, represent- 
ed a graveyard in the “Blue Bird,” and 
when they came to Krehbiel’s monument 
it was asked, what did he write about? 
And the chorus roared: 

“About four columns all the time.” 

My friend the veteran explained to me 
that each one of the “chain gang of 
critics” put up $6 for this entertain- 
ment. I expressed my astonishment that 
any musical critic had so much surplus 
cash. 

Let me not forget to add about the 
“Isba,” that as it was presented it is so 
full of interest, of character, there is so 
much color and life to it, that never 
mind where it is given, go and see and 
hear it. 

* * * 


Someone who knew—or thought he 
knew—told a lady friend in the strictest 
confidence, who told another lady friend, 
who informed her “one best bet,” as it is 
called, and he told a friend, also in the 
strictest confidence, who told me that the 
next general director and manager of 
the Chicago Opera Company will be John 
Alden Carpenter. 

Many reasons were given why Mr. 
Carpenter would be selected. In the first 
place, he is a Chicago man. In the next 
place, he is a successful business man, 
and finally he has shown himself to be 
a musician and composer of distinction— 
so much so that the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany produced a ballet by him. 

Whether the report is true, quien sabe 
—who knows?—as the Spaniards say. 

It may be well, in connection with this 
matter, for me to refer to a leading edi- 
torial which appeared about two weeks 
ago in the Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
which starts out by saying that “the 
question of a director for the Chicago 
Grand Opera Association involves two 
very different things. One is the selec- 
tion of operas which are worth giving, 
the other is the elimination of graft.” 

The editorial states that “the program 
of the operas this year included the 
usual few much-heralded novelties, the 
long procession of old favorites, which 
must continue to make up the bulk of a 
season’s offerings, and selection after se- 
lection which were neither new nor good. 
For some of the selections there was no 
excuse, except that they gave opportunity 
to the artists who appeared—artists 
more beloved by the management—no- 
body knows why—than by the public.” 

Here let me say that there is one point 
that many well-meaning critics do not 
seem to realize, namely, that the con- 
stant presentation of some of the old 
stand-bys—“Faust,” “Carmen,” “Trova- 
tore,” “Marta,”—and the revival of such 
operas as “Norma,” “Don Pasquale,” and 
others, have a very strong argument in 
their favor. The older generations have 
heard these operas, it is true, but the 
young people who are coming up, they 
have never heard them, and they want to 
hear them, the best proof of which is that 
they come to the performances and often 
crowd the house. 

One of the suggestions offered by the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner is that a 
committee of Chicago men, music lovers, 
shall have charge of the selection of the 
program. Such men, for example, as 
John Carpenter and Clyde M. Carr. If 


they had charge of it, says the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, is it not reason- 
able to suppose that enjoyment and edu- 
cation only will control the choice of 
operas? 

As the Chicago Herald and Examiner 
has brought up the matter of graft, it is 
proper for me to quote what they say on 
the subject, namely, “there may never 
have been any, in the strict sense of the 
word. Insolence in the box office was 
regular and expected.” However, the 
Herald and Examiner points out that so 
many more boxes were sold this season 
than for the preceding, that in this item 
alone there was an increased receipt of 
over $150,000. Yet the deficit is said to 
have been about the same. And so the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner asks why, 
and also asks, what do the friends of 
opera think about it? 

There have been, of course, charges of 
graft with regard to certain of the minor 
employees of the management, which 
even if well founded, are probably not 
worse than what prevails elsewhere in 
this country, and certainly is the custom 
in Europe. 

The Herald and Examiner concludes 
its article by stating that opera has now 
become a necessity for Chicago, and con- 
sequently “the job requires qualifications 
differing in some respects even from 
those which the late Mr. Campanini so 
notably possessed.” 

For my own part, if the directors of 
the Chicago Opera Company could ap- 
point as a general manager, with an ar- 
tistic assistant, a Chicago man, it might 
serve as an example, especially if he made 
good. There are many, you know, who 
think that we have got to the point where 
we need no longer depend absolutely on 


foreigners. 
* * * 


How necessary it is to recognize the 
rising generation and its need of educa- 
tion is shown in the case of Mme. Bloom- 
field Zeisler, a pianist of international 
repute and one of the greatest artists 
this country ever produced. Certainly 
Leschetizky regarded her as his most dis- 
tinguished and talented pupil. At this 
late date, among musicians and music 
lovers of the older generation, Mme. Zeis- 
ler needs neither heralding nor commen- 
dation. But the younger generation does 
need to be told who she is, and thus its 
interest sufficiently stimulated to induce 
it to go and hear an artist of superlative 
merit. 

I say this for the reason that when 
Mme. Zeisler appeared here, the other 
day, after an absence of four years, and 
played with an orchestra under Victor 
Herbert before a large audience which 
was more than enthusiastic, because the 
lady showed that she was not only in the 
height of her power but that she had 
positively grown in artistic stature, with 
all this the press next morning, with the 
exception of the Times, gave her but little 
recognition. Her coming had not been 
properly heralded, and so, as I said, the 
younger element, . which could have 
profited most by hearing this justly re- 
nowned woman, was absent. It was the 
old friends, the old admirers of her gen- 
ius, who gathered once more to do Mme. 
Zeisler honor. 

* * * 


Not alone newspaper men, business 
men and others, but many in the musical 
and dramatic world are watching the 
recent merger of the Herald with the 
Sun with considerable interest. So far 
as can be learned, the first issues created 
somewhat of a feeling of disappointment. 
Some say that the Sun is no longer the 
Sun, and the Herald is no longer the 
Herald. Then, too, as I said before, it is 
not likely that most of the Herald read- 
ers, who were what might be called 
Independent Democrats, as far as their 
politics were concerned, would be likely 
to take up a radical Republican organ 
such as the Sun undoubtedly is. 

It is but fair to Mr. Munsey and his 
associates to state that they have been 
greatly handicapped by the prevailing 
shortage of newsprint, which has forced 
a drastic curtailment of the size of the 
daily papers all through the country, not 
only with regard to their daily but also 
to their Sunday editions. 

It may be of interest to know that 
there is authority for the statement that 
the actual price paid for the Herald by 
Mr. Munsey was $4,600,000—a very radi- 
cal difference from the $20,000,000 which 
was understood to have been offered for 
the Herald some years ago, but which 
was refused. The offer of twenty mil- 
lions was made on the basis of the earn- 
ing power of the Herald at the time, 
which in later years decreased, and 
rapidly so after Mr. Bennett’s death. 

It may also interest you to know that 
it is stated, on what is believed to be good 
authority, that but a few hours after 
the deal with Mr. Munsey had been con- 
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Rosa Raisa, Whose Unique Art Made 
Possible the Revival of So Neglected a 
Masterpiece as “Norma” 





summated, an offer of $5,000,000 cash 

was received from Mr. William Randolph 

Hearst, proprietor of the American and 

a number of other papers and magazines. 
ok ck * 

Whenever “Jerry,” as her close friends 
and intimates call Mme. Farrar, under- 
takes anything, whether it be the exploi- 
tation of her views on matrimony, on 
clothes, to provide her poodle with a 
Liberty Bond, or for some charitable 
purpose, she “puts it over.” There can- 
not be any question as to that. She al- 
ways makes “good copy,” as the papers 
say. 

Her last effort is in the direction of 
raising a fund for Minnie Hauk, an 
American singer noted some years ago. 
Mme. Hauk was the first Carmen and 
made a memorable career not only here 
but in Europe. It was through her that 
Massenet’s ‘“‘Manon” was first given in 
New York. Among other réles in which 
she shone, were Juliet, Lucia, Marguerite, 
Rosina. It is said of her that she was 
so successful as Carmen that she sang 
the réle over 500 times, in English, Ger- 
man, Italian, as well as French. She 
retired from the stage on the death of 
her mother in 1896, and made her home 
near Luzerne. She is a New Yorker, 
having been born here in 1852. Conse- 
quently, she is now in her sixty-eighth 
year. To-day she is living in Switzer- 
land, blind, sick, poverty stricken, hav- 
ing lost everything, including her own 
savings and those of her late husband, 
through the war and other reasons,— 
through no fault of her own, as Finck 
says in the New York Evening Post. 

Mme. Farrar is issuing a public ap- 
peal, and writes me that up to date, by 
simply speaking a few personal words, 
she has received contributions of over 
$2,000, $500 of which were immediately 
cabled to Mme. Hauk through the good 
offices of the American Consul at Basle, 
Switzerland. A number of prominent 
musicians and society people are inter- 
ested in this worthy purpose. Let me say 
that checks should be payable to Waldron 
P. Belknap, treasurer of the fund, and 
should be sent to Mr. Albert Morris Bag- 
by, vice-president, at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York City. 


* * * 


There seems to be trouble in the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. The men made 
a demand for increased wages, which has 
been refused, the trustees of the organi- 
zation stating that they have no funds 
at their disposal and that the concerts 
do not now meet the expenses. The mem- 
bers of the orchestra appear to like 
Monteux, though some still prefer his 
predecessor, Rabaud. So there is divi- 
sion on that point. 
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The members of the orchestra feel that 
they should have-.a raise of at least a 
thousand dollars per man in salary for 
next season. Judge Cabot, the chairman 
of the board of trustees, told the men 
that he would make no promises for the 
future and would only deal with each 
member personally, as his present con- 
tract ran out. 

You may recall that when Major Lee 


Higginson was the sustaining force of 


the Symphony Orchestra he made it a 
condition that none of the members 
should join the American Federation of 
Musicians. eliev 
some thirty have made application to 
join the union, and others are ready to 


do the same thing. This has an impor- 


tant bearing on the situation. — 

There seems to be some feeling among 
the members of the orchestra, too, with 
regard to the recent importation of three 
horn players from Holland, who are said 
not to be of the highest rank. As it is 
well known in Europe that the members 
of the Boston Symphony are non-union, 
anyone coming to play with it charges an 
extra salary. It is therefore pointed out 
that the finances of the orchestra would 
be in better shape if the members did 
join the union. 

Manager Brennan of the orchestra 
told a number of persons, after the late 
Major Higginson died, and before his 
will was read, that he had left a million 
dollars for a fund to carry on the or- 
chestra. Therefore it must have been a 
sad blow to him and to those interested, 
that the major left nothing at all for 
them. 

One thing is certain. The Boston Sym- 
phony ‘cannot exist and maintain its 
nobly won prestige unless it consists of 
first-class players. First-class players 
cannot live decently, even, on the old 
salaries. The ste of this is that if 
the salaries are raised there will be a 
further deficit. Now then, the question 
arises, should this deficit be met by a 
few public-spirited people, or should it 
be met by the people of Boston? It seems 
to me that it is up to the people of 
Boston. How can they claim, as they do, 
credit for their great orchestra, if they 
permit a few public-spirited, wealthy peo- 
ple to make good the deficit all the 
time? 

* * * 

So Louis C. Elson, who for forty years 
was one of the best known music critics 
in Boston, in New England, known indeed 
all over the country, has passed away, 
at the ripe age of 74. He was with the 
Advertiser since 1888. He also for nearly 
half a century taught at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. He was a 
correspondent for a great number of 
papers here and abroad, and contributed 
many valuable articles on music to lead- 
ing magazines, besides writing a large 
number of works of an educational char- 
acter. His “History of American Music” 
became popular, though many of his 
statements therein, particularly as they 
served to heighten the glory of Boston, 
were disputed. 

When the Boston Vocal Teachers, pre- 
sided over by Chadwick, gave a dinner to 
your editor sometime ago, Elson was 
present and related how a great many 
years ago he had been introduced into 
musical journalism by your editor, and 
how he became your editor’s first Boston 
correspondent way back in the late ’70s. 

Elson was a tall, fine, handsome man, 
very genial and possessed of an enor- 
mous industry. He never went anywhere, 


---even to a concert or the opera, without 


a batch of papers, periodicals, and even 
books under his arm. He might have 
been called a circulating musical library. 
He leaves a son, Arthur Elson, who has 
already won considerable reputation as a 
capable writer and music critic. 


* * * 


The revival of Donizetti’s “Don Pas- 
quale,” in which Galli-Curci appeared in 
a new role, gave us an opportunity to 
further discuss the reason of her un- 
questioned popularity. In this particu- 
lar opera the young Italian coloratura 
singer appeared, to my thinking, to bet- 
ter advantage than in some other operas. 
She certainly, as the young widow, looked 
charming. 

It is my opinion that one of the reasons 
why she pleases is not alone her unaf- 
fected, modest attitude, but the fact that 
she sings with such ease, never forces 
her voice. The result is, the audience 
does not have that clutch in the throat 
which comes when singers force the voice 


or attempt notes and stunts beyond their 


natural powers. Did you ever think that 


Since his death I believe that 


whenever a singer strains to reach a 
certain effect, that the strain is reflected 
in the throats of the people who hear the 
singer? 

Giacomo Rimini as Dr. Malatesta 
showed to advantage. He has a very 
agreeable vdice and is a handsome man, 
of distinguished bearing. 

Tito Schipa, the new tenor, should not 
be criticized too severely, because he still 
has some of the faults of the young ten- 
ors that come from Italy, in that they 
get out of the picture and mistake volume 
of tone for quality. Still, he carried his 
audience with him and in the duo in the 
last act with Mme. Galli-Curci won a 
thunderous recall. 

Vittorio Trevisan, who essayed the 
buffo réle of Don Pasquale, showed that 
he belongs to the old school of competent 
actors in such parts. He was recalled 
again and again, and would have made a 
better effect had not he been, at intervals, 
completely drowned out, as were some of 
the other singers, by the orchestra. 

Now Gino Marinuzzi, the conductor on 
the occasion, is unquestionably a leader 
of high artistic accomplishment, a very 
sincere man, good musician. But I do not 
think that he, and other conductors, ever 
realized the power of the modern orches- 
tra, which appears unusually brassy in 
the auditorium of the Lexington Opera 
House. It has often occurred to me that 
if these conductors would come to per- 
formances when others are conducting, 
and get the acoustics of the place, they 
would keep down the orchestra, at least 
sufficiently so that one could hear the 
singers. You remember that this was 
one of the troubles we had when dear 
Toscanini was with us. There were times 
when the singers on the stage could be 
seen making faces, but as to any tone 
coming across, that was simply impos- 
sible. 


* * * 


Fortune Gallo, the enterprising man- 
ager of the San Carlo and other opera 
companies, has been telling the San 
Francisco papers how he pleases the pub- 
lic and at the same time keeps his stars 
in tune and good nature. Incidentally let 
me say that Gallo is, as the San Fran- 
cisco Call and Post says, “one of the few 
men who have made a financial success 
of grand opera. And he is also one of 
the still smaller number of those who 
have been able to take a grand opera 
company out on the road and make a 
financial success of it.” 

I wrote you sometime ago that Gatti 
told me that he considered that there 
were three requisites to be a successful 
impresario. These were any amount of 
patience, next, order, which meant a well 
disciplined organization; finally, a tenor. 

Gallo states the secret of his success to 
be that he never loses his temper, no 
matter what the provocation. And then 
he naively tells you that “among operatic 
organizations there are many provoca- 
tions.” After that, having kept his 
temper, he thinks that the reason why 
his companies have succeeded while 
others have failed, is that he makes it a 
point to give the public a better per- 
formance than it expects and never tries 
to fool the public. That is, he does not 
play on the words “grand opera” and 
give what is virtually a travesty of 
grand opera. The result of keeping 
faith is that the advance sale this year 
for his few performances in ’Frisco was 
nearly $30,000. Grand opera, says 
Gallo, is becoming more popular every 
year, largely, he thinks. due to the phono- 
graph. So when a company comes to 
town, the people who have records want 
to hear the singers who made the records. 

Did you know that Gallo first got his 
taste of musical management when he 
headed Ellery’s Band? Ellery, you 
know, was an Englishman, who carried a 
large band, principally of Italians, 
through the country on a _ shoe-string, 
after he had sacrified his own fortune. 
After leaving Ellery, Gallo managed the 
extraordinary Creatore and his band. 
Then he was with the Lombardi Grand 
Opera Comvany. But Gallo’s principal 
regard for San Francisco was that there 
he met his present wife, a soprano, who 
s'ngs important réles and is a_ very 
charming woman. Her maiden name was 
Sophie Charlebois. She is a niece of 
Captain Israel Kashow, who came to 
California in the pioneer days. 

The test of Gallo’s management will 
eome next season, when he opens up at 
the Manhattan. However, I and others 
venture a prophecy that he will make a 
success of it. He is an excellent mixer, 
very liberal, besides h‘s ability to keen 
his temper under awful provocation, such 
as no people in the world but operatic 
artists can produce. He has another 
ability, which he has not stated. It is 
the ability which Charles Schwab re- 
cently in an address at Carnegie Insti- 
tute in Pittsburgh said the late Mr. 
Carnegie had, and on which he won out. 





It is that he radiates a spirit of good will 
and encouragement, rather than of 
criticism. Gallo rarely criticizes, cer- 
tainly never indulges in any carping 
criticism, always has a good word, al- 
ways is willing to give a singer a chance. 
And it certainly can be put to his credit 
that he has given young American 
singers more chance than any impresario 


since he entered what is called “the 
game.” 

x * x 
Writing about the production of 


“Herodiade,” in which some of the artists 
of the Chicago company, notably Mme. 
D’Alvarez, made a conspicuous success, 
I forgot to say that it is not generally 
known that a Frenchman, by name 
Mariotte, also wrote an opera to a libret- 
to founded on Oscar Wilde’s “Salome.” 
Mariotte’s work was brought out at the 
Paris Opera last season, and if I remem- 
ber rightly, Pitts Sanborn, the clever 
critic of the New York Globe, who was 
in Paris at the time, wrote of it and said 
that he thought it was inferior to the 
Strauss work. The French journals took 
about the same position. 

Mariotte’s opera was completed at the 
same time that Strauss finished his. 
There was much effort on the French- 
man’s part to bring his opera out first, 
in 1908, but Strauss’s influence was too 
strong. Mariotte’s work, when it was 
produced, had, as they say, a success 
destime. 

During the world war Mariotte served 
in the French army. I heard he was 
severely wounded. 


* * * 


A little lady who used to correspond 
for your paper, for which she wrote 
some very interesting and able inter- 
views, by name Vera Bloom, the daugh- 
ter of a well-known and prominent music 
publisher and real estate man in this 
city, is just now receiving considerable 
attention from the press through her 
being about the only newspaper corre- 
spondent to get into Fiume and interview 
d’Annunzio. 

With characteristic energy, Miss 
Bloom, when she was with her parents 
in Rome, determined to get at d’Annun- 
zio. A London correspondent to the 
New York World describes the difficul- 
ties she went through to get there. But 
she did. And as a reward, d’Annunzio 
made her a captain of the Italian Arditi, 
of which she is the only woman member, 


and decorated her with the “Star of 
Fiume.” 
This is one more instance where a 


bright, energetic and talented American 
girl is demonstrating that there are few 
things that woman cannot accomplish 


when she puts her mind to it. The war 
taught us that. 
* * * 
Frederick H. Martens’s work on 


“Violin Mastery” has recently been is- 
sued by Frederick A. Stokes & Co. Those 
who are interested might do well to get 
a copy. They will learn, certainly, the 
viewpoint of some of our most distin- 
guished violinists. Among other things, 





they will learn that Fritz Kreis] 
that he could play the violin just ; 
with three as with four fingers, a: 
he also uses technical exercise: 
moderately. They will also learn 
considers real technique a ment 
not a manual thing, and that h: 
himself, when on a tour, better ; 
do his work by keeping mental! 
physically fresh and in the righ: 
than merely by practising, pra 
practising. 

Finally, says Kreisler, he often 
himself a great deal more by dippiig }. 
finger tips in hot water for a few secon, 
before he stepped onto the platform. ¢}, 
by spending two hours practising 

Auer, the father of no end of maste,. 
of the violin, is on record that four })o,. 
should be the maximum day’s prac 
and that during each minute of t! 
the brain should be as active 
fingers. 

Would you believe it that Heifet, ; 
not quite happy with all the success }, 
is having, and that, to quote him, “}, 
cannot imagine anything more terrj)), 
than always to hear, think, and mak 
music.” 

This work of Martens might also jx 
read to advantage by many of the piap. 
ists, and even the singers, especially }y 
those young ladies who believe that houy; 
of practise will produce an artist. The 
won’t. Especially if the practising lp 
done with a dull sense of horrible duty 
which, however, is absolutely necessary. 
That, as Auer says, the brain shouid 
work as well as the fingers, is becoming 
more true every day, when mere digit,! 
dexterity is no longer considered as art. 
and when we are coming more and mor 
to valuing the spirit of interpretation, 
even if it should involve the playing of 
a few false notes occasionally, which is 
always regarded as having been a dis. 
tinguishing characteristic of the great 
Rubinstein. 

The girl or young man who takes an 
interest in something besides music, cul- 
tivates a sense of color by going to pic. 
ture galleries, reads interesting books, 
gets plenty of exercise in the fresh air, 
is more liable to make a success with 
the public, than the girl or young man 
who practises for hours in a stuffy room, 
thanks Heaven when the toil is over, and 
then goes to participate in some unin- 
teresting social stunt, just to pass the 
time, Says your 
MEPHISTO. 





Riesenfeld Composition Applauded in Los 
Angeles—Mana-Zucca, Soloist 
(By Telegraph to MusiIcaL AMERIC,) 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 21.—A syn- 
phonic poem by Hugo Riesenfeld of New 
York was played by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra last night, making a tremer- 
dous success. The soloist was Mana- 
Zucca, pianist, who offered her own con- 
certo. The applause was so insistent 
after the concerto that Mme. Zucca was 
compelled to repeat the whole work. 
W. F. G. 
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OLIVER 
DENTON 





“This pianist’s most valuable asset 
is his command of tone. He has an 
extended range of dynamics, from a 
most delicate pianissimo to a thun- 
dering fortissimo.”—W. J. Hender- 
son in N. Y. Sun. 


“His reading had the seriousness, 
the elevation, the passion, the tender- 
ness, the delicacy that the music 
demands of the performer.”—Pitts 
Sanborn in N. Y. Globe. 


“Mr. Denton is a pianist who com- 
bines a healthy appreciation of the 
emotional with a fine display of 
power. It is a consummation de- 
voutly to be appreciated.”—Grena 
Bennett in N. Y. American. 
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Eighth Symphony. 
Ffollowed by the rarely heard piano en- 
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BALTIMORE HEARS 


RARE PIANO TRIO 


yaroft, Gabrilowitsch and 
Rauer Play with Phila- 
delphia Symphony 
(MORE, MpD., Feb. 17.—With three 
ted pianists, Harold Bauer, Ossip 
witsch, and Olga Samaroff, as 
_the Philadelphia Orchestra pre- 
, program last night at the Lyric 
vill long be recalled for its classic 
Leopold Stokowski, the conduc- 
leserves the approval that is given 
work by the local public, and on 
th ‘asion won even deeper esteem 
‘rough his ideal reading of the Overture 





“Iph cenie en Aulide” of Gluck, and the 


‘ndividual interpretation of Beethoven’s 
These works were 


semble, the Concerto in E Flat for two 
pianos and orchestra, by Mozart, in which 
the piano parts were played by Harold 
Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch; and the 


Bach Concerto for Three Pianos, in 
which Mme. Samaroff, Harold Bauer, and 
Qssip Gabrilowitsch were the soloists. 
Not only did the pianists revel in the 
purity of the old scores, but the joy that 
the Mozart and Bach music created under 
such ideal conditions will remain as a 
cherished musical memory to the big au- 
dience. This feast of soloists marks an 
unusual precedure in local symphonic 
customs, and the Philadelphia organiza- 
tion is to be congratulated for giving 
Baltimore the unique opportunity of 
hearing famous pianists present music 
that can but rarely be heard. 

George F. Boyle, the Australian pian- 
ist-composer, who is associated with the 
interests of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, appeared as soloist at the Six- 
teenth Peabody recital, Friday afternoon, 
Feb. 20. This young artist has long since 
established his standing as a pianist of 
distinction, each successive local recital 
adding numerous admirers to the long list 
that find Mr. Boyle’s playing of genuine 
interest. This program contained ex- 
amples of Bach, Franck, Chopin, Debussy, 
MacDowell and Liszt, besides the com- 
poser’s “Gavotte and Musette” and “The 
Lake.” These original pieces have har- 
monic substance of richest fabric, and 
their melodie outline suggests imagina- 
tive qualities and poetic grace. Both 
compositions were received with en- 
thusiasm and the composer had to bow 
again and again in recognition of the 
applause. After playing this representa- 
tive program Mr. Boyle added _ the 
Twelfth Rhapsody of Liszt as an encore. 

Under the management of M. F. Kline, 
a number of distinguished singers and 
musicians will appear at the Lyric in a 
series of concerts. The performance of 
rokine and Fokina, which has been post- 
poned until Feb. 28 because of the illness 
of M. Fokine, will begin this series of 
dokings. Among the announcements 
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Distinguished Snow Shovelers Clear Metropolitan’s Walks 


IGH-PRICED snow shovelers, these gentlemen! 
the performance of “Parsifal” at the Metropolitan on Feb. 19, it’s 
figure in the left panel, for he is none other than Orville Harrold, who sang the title part in Wagner’s work. 
boring panel we see two distinguished snow shovelers being “paid off,” the paymaster being Will J. Guard, press representa- 
tive of the Metropolitan, and the comfortably clad laborers, Clarence Whitehill, baritone, and Charles Hackett, tenor, both of 


the opera forces. 











But their particular talents do not lie in this direction. 
more than 
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Photo— 
If you attended 
likely that you saw the _ jolly-looking 
In the neigh- 


Bain News Service 


This is obviously a special engagement, and they have “gone on” with a minimum of rehearsal. 





there are dates for Caruso, Raisa and 
Rimini, Ruffo, Louise Homer and her 
daughter, the Metropolitan Opera Sextet, 
and four pianists who will appear the 
same evening, Moiseiwitsch, Rubinstein, 
Levitzki and Godowsky. 

The Music School Settlement met re- 
cently at the Fidelity Building and 
elected directors for the year, including 
Governor Richie and Mayor Broening. 
At this meeting Johan Grolle, of Phila- 
delphia, head of the national organiza- 
tion, told of the movement and what has 
been accomplished in large centers. In 
addition to Governor Richie and Mayor 
Broening, the directorate elected includes 
T. McKean Meiere, Thomas Ruth, George 
Colston, Ellicott Worthington, L. Berney, 
Dr. Caleb N. Athey, Judge Carroll Bond, 
Jacob Epstein, Frederick Cone, C. H. 
Sumwalt, M. E. Harlon, F. H. Gottlieb, 
Eugene Randolph Smith, Edwin Litch- 
field Turnbull, George Groff, Mrs. Sig- 
mond Sonneborn and other prominent 
citizens. The officers are: Mrs. Elliot 
Schenck, president; Frederick H. Gott- 
lieb, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee; Lydia E. Ford, vice-president; Hettie 
Van Lear, secretary, and Lillian Bar- 
tholomay, director. F.C. B. 


THE ALCOCKS IN FITCHBURG 








Artist Couple Score in Joint Recital— 
Beebe Ensemble Wins Favor 


FITCHBURG, Feb. 19.—Merle and Bech- 
tel Alcock, contralto and tenor, appeared 
at the State Normal School on Feb. 7, in 
a joint concert, before an audience which 
filled the hall to capacity. The concert 
was the first in the annual series given 
by Herbert I. Wallace, president of the 
Fitchburg Choral Society, to members of 
the society, the Fitchburg Teacher’s As- 
sociation, and the faculty and students of 
the Normal School. The concert was 
another in the long line of successful con- 











Ruffo—One of the Towering 





Operatic Figures of the Day 
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HEN Titta Ruffo sings, there is bed- 
lam. In Ruffo is found the living 
exception to the rule that only a great 
tenor, among men singers, ever can cre- 
ate a furore. Baritone though he is, he 
presents a box office lure comparable to 
Caruso. The tempest of enthusiasm he 
stirs whenever he hurls forth his prodi- 
gious high tones would have brought 
exultation to the heart of any tenor who 
ever trod the boards of opera. 
New York has really been hearing 
Ruffo for the first time, in the notable 
engagement of the Chicago Opera forces 
at the Lexington Theater, now at its 
close. His lone operatic appearance in 
“Hamlet” and a concert program seven 
years ago scarcely revealed his unusual 
attributes to New York’s worshippers of 





“Pagliacci,” twice in “Hamlet” and twice 
in “Rigoletto,” with the result that his 
vocal powers now are fully known and he 
has established himself in Gotham, as 
elsewhere, as one of the most sensational 
singers of the day. 

Tremendcus vitality, clarion top tones, 
a resonance through the upper and mid- 
die voice that suggests the vibration of a 
great gong, the whole effect being that of 
an organ of bronze, and ability to clothe 
the characters he presents with an origi- 
nal and compelling personality—even 
though a repellant one, as in his half-wit 
conception of Tonio—these are qualities 
that stamp Ruffo as one of the towering 
operatic figures of the day. He has, in 
addition, a voice of amazing flexibility. 
He sings for his audiences, not for the 
critics. Ask those audiences who is the 
mighty baritone of to-day. Back will 
come a roaring response—‘Titta Ruffo!” 








song. During the Lexington season he 
has been heard six times, twice in o.. 2. 
certs arranged by Mr. Wallace. Seldom ~zart’s Quintet for piano, oboe, clarinet, 


have two artists met with more generous 
and enthusiastic response in Fitchburg 
than that given to the Alcocks. The two 
artists were at their best, and in a pro- 
gram, which included duet numbers, arias 
and groups of songs, scored decidedly. 

The second concert in the Normal 
School series marked the first appearance 
of the New York Chamber Music Society, 
Carolyn Beebe, pianist and conductor. 
Though delayed te the much disturbed 
railroad schedule, and obliged to play in 
their traveling clothes, the artists pro- 
vided a concert not often equaled in 
Fitchburg. The program included Mo- 


French horn and bassoon; Schubert’s 
Octet for two violins, ’cello, double bass, 
clarinet, French horn and_ bassoon; 
Goossens’ Suite for piano, flute, and vio- 
lin, and Wolf-Ferrari’s Chamber Sym- 
phony for small orchestra with piano. An 
enthusiastic audience of good size was in 
attendance. L. S. F. 

Marguerite Namara, the concert and 
operatic soprano, will be starred in mo- 
tion pictures with a scenario written 
“around her” by her husband, Guy Bol- 
ton, the playwright. Work on it will be- 
gin early in March. 
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ISIDORE BRAGGIOTTI 


The Florentine Singing Master 


IS TEACHING this season IN BOSTON 
78 Upland Road, Brookline 46, Mass. 
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The Salt Lake Tribune, Friday Morning, January 
28, 1920. 


NIELSEN RECITAL 
PROVES TRIUMPH 


Dramatic and Lyric Soprano Charms Au- 
dience at Tabernacle. 








With brilllancy undimmed, with grace un- 
marred, with beauty and power of voice 
effective as ever in their appeal to mind 
and soul, Alice Nielsen came back to, Salt 
Lake, and last night at the tabernacle re- 
inforced her preeminence in the hearts of 
her former admirers and added a host of 
new ones to the long list. 

If so many striking events in world his- 
tory had not intervened to make civilization 
tremble in the balance, one could well be- 
lieve that it was but a few months ago when 
the gifted dramatic and lyric soprano was 
here accorded high tribute for her rendition 
of difficult grand opera roles. Time seems 
to have passed the artist by unheedingly, 
for she still holds the glowing ardor and 
reserve strength of youth, coupled with the 
culture and poise that only comes by work 
and experience. 

Twenty songs, representing as many com- 
posers and a half dozen different types of 
music, running the gamut of human emo- 
tions in almost its entire range, this was 
the contribution of Miss Nielsen in her 
“Evening of Song,’’ to quote the words from 
her own program. 

The supreme test of the artist is to be 
as great in the well-known “‘little’’ songs 
“as in the so-called “‘big’’ things, and, meas- 
ured. by this standard, the soloist deserves 
all the lavish praise that has been showered 
upon her, for she never sacrificed pure ar- 
tistry to strive after unique effects, always 
kept close, so to speak, to the ensemble and 
entered into the soul of the song with an 
illuminating personality that went straight 
to the heart. 

Miss Nielsen's range of voice is unusually 
great. For purity and sheer beauty of tone 
she ranks with any soloist who has appeared 
here in a decade, while her lower register 
holds a vibrant richness reminiscent of a 


great contralto, and she exhibits a carrying 

power in sustained pianissimo that makes 

one thrill in wonder that amounts to awe. 
She opened her program with the aria, 


“Deh Vieni non Tardar,’’ from Mozart’s 
‘‘Nozze di Figaro.’”” Eminent critics, in com- 
menting upon the opera, often pronounce 


this solo “‘entrancing,’’ and it assuredly was, 
as interpreted last night by Miss Nielsen. 
It is dramatic without being ‘‘heavy” and 
melodious without being too ‘‘saccharine.”’ 
It was handled with due appreciation of its 
musical worth and with careful attention to 
expression. 

Campbell-Tipton’s ‘‘A Spirit Flower’ and 
Lehman’s “‘The Weathercock,”’ that followed 
the dramatic aria, showed the singer in 
widely varying moods, but there was no 
failure in the quick and effective transition. 
The Scott ‘‘Lullaby’’ proved her exquisite 
pianissimo, and after ‘‘Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” by Saar, she gave her first encore, 
the “‘Old Folks at Home.” It was in this 
and her other encores of old-time favorites, 
including ‘‘Comin’ Through the Rye” and 
“Annie Laurie,’’ that the soul of the artist 
stood most clearly revealed. Many great 
singers, using these numbers as encores, so 
‘frill’? them that they lose their real charm. 
Miss Nielsen proved that proper embellish- 
ment does not destroy the primitive and 
immortal beauty, her interpretation of ‘‘Su- 
wanee Ribber’’ being the most striking ex- 
emplification of this fact. 

In her second group of songs the highest 
rank should he accorded to “Waters of 
Minnetonka” (Scott) Hahn’s “Si mes vers 
avient des ailes,’’ and Debussy’s ‘‘Mandolin.” 
The latter she was forced to repeat, so 
strong was its appeal. ‘‘The Sea Hath Its 
Pearls,” by Griselle, her accompanist and 
piano soloist, is a love song of high rank 
that deserves to live. The singer’s rendi- 
tion was well-nigh flawless. Powerful, weird 
and with a deep suggestion of mysticism 
was her “But Lately in the Dance” (Aren- 
sky). For a final encore Miss Nielsen gave 
Tosti’s “Good-by” with an effectiveness sel- 
dom surpassed. 

Thomas Griselle, accompanist and soloist, 
was far more than a good accompanist. He 
was intelligently sympathetic with the singer 
throughout her part of the program, and in 
his solo work demonstrated both skill and 
breadth, playing his own “Minuet” and 
“Bouree”’ with great effectiveness, and like- 
wise in his interpretation of the Chopin 
numbers, “Impromptu in A Flat” and “Etude 
in C Major,” evidencing clear understanding 
of the composer’s moods. 

At the conclusion of the concert, which 
was under tabernacle choir auspices, Miss 
Nielsen held an informal reception and was 
cordially greeted and congratulated by many 
old and new friends. 


Daly Chronicle, The, Dalles, Oregon, January 6, 
1920. 


* * * Clear as a bell and limpid as run- 
ning water is a poor way to describe Miss 
Nielsen’s singing. Her voice is like the tone 
of, a rare old musical instrument. It has 
ceased to be a human voice. It is a melo- 
dious, deep, vibrant instrument. 


The Spectator, Portland, Oregon, Saturday, January 
10, 1920. 


Nielsen Wins Audience 


Beautiful and charming of manner, Alice 
Niélsen won her audience the moment she 
stepped onto the municipal auditorium stage 
last Saturday evening, when she appeared in 
joint recital with the Portland Oratorio 
Society. But after the singer had sung the 
opening bars of her first number, the aria, 
‘“‘Deh<Vieni non tardar,’’ from Mozart’s opera, 
“Nozze di Figaro,’’ the audience leaned for- 
ward, forgetting the .girlish vision before 
them, hearing only her voice. Miss Nielsen 
has gained much since her last appearance 
here five years ago. Her voice’ is sweeter 
and fuller, while, particularly in the high 
tones, there is a clarity of tone found in too 
few concert soprano voices. Her thorough 
schooling in opera stands her’in good stead 
on the concert platform in her interpretation 
of the songs she sings. Her diction, too, is 
excellent. s 


World, Klamath Falls, Oregon, Detember’30, 1919. 


Alice Nielsen 


sang her way into the hearts of the Klamath 
Falis people last night at her concert and 
wil! long be remembered for her wonderful 
voice and charming personality. 


NIELSEN GAVE 
GREAT PROGRAM 


Record Crowd at Temple Greet the Famous 
Lyric Soprano—Thomas Griselle and Ar- 
min Doerner on Plano. 








America’s greatest lyric soprano, Miss 
Alice Nielsen, made her first Lewiston ap- 
pearance at the Temple theater last even- 
ing, the occasion being marked by a record 
attendance of music lovers. Miss Nielsen 
was given an ovation with her appearance 
and each of her numbers elicited hearty 
expressions of admiration from her auditors. 

The program of the evening was divided 
into three parts, or seven sections. Mr. 
Thomas Griselle, accompanist, proved to be 
among the greatest of American pianists, 
and his work as a composer is noteworthy. 
Mr. Griselle pleased with several of his own 


compositions last evening. Mr. Armin W. 
Doerner, of the Lewiston conservatory of 
music, who was privileged to appear on the 
program with the two great artists, again 
delighted Lewiston. audiences with his splen- 
did execution. 

The appearance of Miss Nielsen in Lew- 
iston was under the direction of Josef d’Ha- 
var of the Lewiston conservatory of mu- 
sic. 














The portent Telegram, Monday Evening, January 
1920. ' 


Crowd Hears Opera 
Singer In Concert 


By Alleen Brong. 


Those who heard Alice Nielsen in song 
recital some five years ago at the Heilig The- 
ater admitted that she has a fine voice, but 
even they were hardly prepared for the 
beauty of tone and flawless production which 
greeted them when she appeared in joint 


concert with the Oratorio Society at the 
municipal auditorium Saturday evening. 

Miss Nielsen is one of America’s greatest 
lyric sopranos. Her voice is clear and sure, 
yet retaining in its upper register all of the 
sweetness of the middle or medium register. 
She sings without apparent effort, and her 
diction is perfect. The fates have been very 
good to the singer, for besides giving her a 
lovely voice they have endowed her with 
unusual beauty and personal charm. 





Address 


1425 Broadway 
New York 











The Sunday Oregonian, Portland, January 4, 1920. 


Alice Nielsen Pleases in 
Auditorium Concert 


About 2500 persons attended an oratorio 
recital and concert last night in the public 
auditorium, and the double event was a 
musical success in every particular. The 
visiting artiste was Alice Nielsen, soprano, 
of New York City and other eastern music 
centers, and again she was in splendid voice 
and met with an enthusastic reception. 

Miss Nielsen’s artistic and enjoyable 
singing won ail hearts. She has a lovely, 
finely trained lyric soprano voice which 
she uses with splendid effect. 


Twin Falls Daily News, Twin Falls, Idaho, Tuesday, 
January 20, 1920. 


SOPRANO’S VOICE 
CHARMS AUDIENCE 


Miss Nielsen, Opera Star, Stirs 
Hearers with Mastery of 
Her Art 


The Daily Méissoulian, 
27, 1920. 


Nielsen Displays 
Great Voice An 
Delights Hear er; 


By Dr. William G. Bateman. 


A crowd that filled the Liberty Thea: 
night heard Alice Nielsen on her first : 
ance in Missoula. That Miss Nielsen | 
sung here before has been a double 
Missoula. Fifteen years ago she was 
the most delightful singers on the <A) 
stage. Bringing youth, beauty, charn 
splendid voice to the aid of the famo) 
tonians, she lifted that wonderful or; 
tion from a temporary set-back to : 
which enshrined it.in the hearts of a 
ers. Who that heard Robin Hood a: 
Serenade can ever forget the delectab)|: , 
presented by Alice Nielsen, the ringin.« } i. 
like voice, the charm which filled aud +; 
with enthusiasm. So successful wa. th. 
young singer that she soon headed h es 
company, and in the Singing Girl a the 
Fortune Teller made herself beloved fro: 
ocean to ocean. People looked forw 1 to 
her coming and promised themselves ‘an, 
years of enjoyment for the future. FP: the 
singer herself had other plans. She le‘ + 
promising career open before her, \ 
Europe and began the hard work whic) was 
to lead to fame in grand opera. The 
reviewer had never heard her sing since 
She deserted light opera and so went ¢» last 
night’s event full of delightful reminis 
of the past and interest in the present 

Certainly the 15 years between ha 


Tuesday Morning, 





been able to abate a jot of Miss Ni nes 
charm. Rarely can a famous prima Jonna 
look so girlish; almost as seldom ca: one 
make an audience part and parcel of her 
song. In voice, Miss Nielsen has found 
much; the beautiful quality is still there 
enhanced by technical skill and experience 
The program was well arranged and most 
generous. Among so many beauties it js 
hard to picture some as better than the 
others. The group of modern French <ongs 


however, was especially delightful, as was 
“The Weather Cock” and ‘Fairy Pipers.” 
Miss Nielsen has an unusual ability to make 
“atmosphere for each mood,’’ as was 
ingly shown in the unusual “But Lat 
Dance.” The audience was completely cap- 
tured by the old English songs and ‘“‘Swane: 
River.’’ Miss Nielsen makes a specialty of 
these, and wisely, for she makes them : 
appealing. 


The Arizona Republican, Phoentz, Arizona, Saturday 
Morning, December 20, 1919. 


EVENING OF SONG 
BY ALICE NIELSEN 
PROVES A REAL 0! 


By Helena Redewill. 


The concert of Miss Alice Nielsen, p1 
called ‘‘America’s Favorite,” was a res 
from the Aria of Mozart to the last ‘(ioo! 
Bye” of Tosti. ‘‘An Evening of Song’ the 
program stated, and charming and ins) iring 
song it was to all the enthusiastic listeners 
As a pure lyric soprano Miss Nielsen stands 
pre-eminent today, with a voice so clear and 
true that one marveled to find not one false 


intonation, not one flaw of delicate shiding 
and exquisite pianissimo. For a singer ‘0 be 
before the public for as many succ:ssivé 
seasons as Miss Nielsen and show a voi e 45 
fresh and flexible as hers now is, is an env!a- 
ble position for any artist to hold. !t !8 


another example of the well-known (ruth 
id 


that if one sings properly, the voice shou? 
always retain its purity and freshness °! 
tone. One’s voice should be as youn: 4° 
one’s face, and for youthful appearance 4"! 
voice, no one today can rival Alice Niels: ". 


The program was well adapted to the 4 
ural equipment of the artist, a progra': ° 
lyric songs, such as Miss Nielsen st°"0° 
supreme in, and given in charming #"° 
gracious manner. No one could ask {' 4 
more delightful interpretation of “But lL '°" 
in Dance’”’ and ‘‘Mandolin’’ than she £4 “ 
truly original interpretation, woven wi' 
the delicate fabrics of a singer’s art. |! 
well-known ballads, “Old Folks at H 
and ‘“Good-Bye,"” go graciously giv 
encores, the singer was probably mos’ 
joyed, for these wonderful old airs lie c! 
everyone’s heart. For brilliance of ton: 
stirring passion ‘‘The Sea Hath Its F* 
showed Miss Nielsen’s voice at its f! 
This jewel of a program song is writt’ — 
Mr. Griselle, Miss Nielsen’s accompanist. *** 
assisted her most ably. 
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Lake Telegram, Friday Evening, January 


Alice Nielsen 
Brings Joy to 
Music Lovers 


ening of song in which lyrics close 
‘eart were mingled with selection of 
ramatic texture, was offered by 
se and gifted Alice Nielsen to an 
est tive and enthusiastic audience at 
4 -bernaele Thursday night. With a 
» rich in tone color, registering the high 
with fidelity and beauty and com- 
manding @ pianissimo of exquisite charm. 
wiss Jielsen demonstrated that the bril- 
ancy of her art is undimmed by time and 
eee .r poise and gracious personality on 
sho concert platform are as great as in by- 
a Lys. : : 

‘ Mis Nielsen’s program, starting with 
ie heautiful aria, ‘‘Deh Vieni non Tardar 
" Nozze di Figaro’’ of Mozart, included 


songs and encores which touched 
varied welis of human emotion. 
immering beauty of fairy lyrics was 
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ved by the artist with the same skill 
coageh more intensely emotional offerings. 
‘nd in her negro spiritual and folk song 
selections Miss Nielsen captivated the au- 
jience. Her @eep insight into the real 
feelings back of these songs was amply 
demonstrated by the absence of freak em- 


pellishments which the soloist in concert too 
often adds and which spoils the elemental 
peauty of them. 

Perhaps ngne of her songs was more de- 
lightful tham that gem of Debussy, ‘‘Mando- 
jin.’ This song, written before Debussy 
orsook sdiatonic and chromatic scales and 
and.minor harmonies and embarked 
of creating new and 
crashing harmonies, is a_ delightfully joy- 
ous musical arabesque. So appealing was 
Miss Nielsen’s interpretation that by the 
persuasion of thundering applause, she re- 
peated the number. ‘ 

Massenet’s “‘Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus’” and 
‘But Lately in Dance” by Arensky, were 
enchanting under the artistic touch of the 
soloist. The latter with its melodic accom- 
paniment tells a story of singular beauty 
and Miss Nielsen made the most of the op- 
portunities the song presents. 

“The Sea Hath Its Perils,’’ composed by 
Thomas Griselle, Miss Nielsen’s accom- 
panist, was admirably sung by Miss Nielsen. 
As encores, she chose some of her old fav- 
orites, “Old Folks at Home,” ‘Annie 
Laurie,” ‘‘Comin’ Through the Rye,’’ while 
as a final encore she sang one of best known 
selections, ‘‘Goodbye’’ (Tosti). 

Mr. Griselle’s work at the piano was sym- 
pathetic at all times and his solo selections 
were an embellishment to the thoroughly 


artistic program. 
H. M. SCHILLER. 


f 
major 
on the adventure 


The Wenatchee Daily World, Wenatchee, Wash., 


Suturday, January 10, 1920. 


Alice Nielsen Captivates 
Audience at New Liberty 


Delightful Concert In Beautiful Theatre 
Complete Memorable Combination Keenly 
Enjoyed By Fortunate Ones Who At- 
tended 
Last evening the public of Wenatchee and 

vicinity were accorded the privilege of hear- 
ing one of the world’s great lyric sopranos in 
a concert, given in one of the most beautiful 
settings that ever charmed an audience. The 
magnificent new Liberty theater, fully com- 
pleted and illuminated was graced by the 
presence and the songs of one of America’s 
most finished artists, Alice Nielsen. 

Miss Nielsen’s voice is distinguished for 
the clear, crystal-like quality of its tones. 
She combines extraordinary dramatic abil- 
ity and unusual personal charm and at- 
tractiveness with her art. Her gracious 
Manner last evening won the hearts of her 
tudience, even before she had sung a _ note. 

Neyer before has a Wenatchee audience 
shown guch heartfelt appreciation of any 
artist's work as was evinced last evening 
N; the Liberty over the offerings of Miss 
q ielsen, 





Twin Falls, Idaho, Daily Times, Tuesday, January 
20, 1p20. 


MISS NIELSEN 
THRILLS CROWD 


Lyric Soprano Appearing Last Night At 
Lavering Enjoyed By Enthusiastic 
Audience 


Miss Alice Nielsen, the lyric soprano who 
appeared at the Lavering theatre last even- 
ing, completely captivated her audience by 
her marvelous rendition of the well-known 
Musical selections. Her singing was ex- 
Qisite and her charming personality won 
her Way early into the hearts of the au- 
lence, 





— 


Western Woman’s Weekly, Vancouver, B. C., Jan- 


HEARTY WELCOME GIVEN 
TO ALICE NIELSEN. 


Few singers enjoy greater popularity than 
Alice Nielsen, and her singing at her first 
appearance in Vancouver last week at St. 
Andrew’s Church showed that her reputa- 
tion is thoroughly deserved. This well- 
known American artist ranks with the prom- 
inent sopranos, and the large audience ex- 
pected a great deal from her, and they were 
not disappointed. She received rounds of 
ovations after her singing of every group 
on her programme and in several of her re- 
calls, when with keen perception of the 
human interest in her audience she sang old 
melodies that reach the heart, such as 
“Annie Laurie’ and “The Swanee River,”’ 
she completely captured her hearers. 





Sunday Journal, Portland Oregon, January 4, 1920. 


* * * Before Alice Nielsen sounded a note 


Saturday night in The Auditorium she com- 
pletely won her audience. Dainty, demure 
and as colorful as a doll, she presented a 
picture which caused murmurs of admira- 
tion among worshippers at her vocal shrine. 


The Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash., Thursday 


DIVA WINS HIGH PRAISE 


MISS NIELSEN’S SOPRANO ONE OF 
BRIGHT TIMBRE. 








Shows High Artistry in Mozart Number and 
Modern French Songs. 


Aberdeen Daily American, South Dakota, February 
10, 1920. 


Miss Nielsen’s 
Voice Charms 


Beautiful Singer Opens Course With Concert 
That Brings Rare Delight 








Aberdeen fell in love with Alice Nielsen 
last evening and she in turn sang through 
an evening of lovely songs. 


Miss Nielsen’s program was one of com- 
plete enjoyment in its variety. The charm 
of its numbers interpreted by the lovely 
voice of the singer afforded a rare delight 
to the audience. The Commercial Club is 
trying the experiment of sponsoring the 
appearance of artists of note and the de- 
light which Miss Nielsen evoked makes war- 
rant for this worthwhile enterprise. 

















Great Falls Daily Tribune, Saturday, February 7, 


ALICE NIELSEN 
WINS AUDIENCE 


Noted Singer at Grand Receives Ovation 
From Enthusiastic Hearers. 


The audience which greeted Alice Nielsen, 
famous grand opera soprano, at the Grand 
Opera House, Friday evening, kept the artist 
on her mettle and made the performance 
from an artistic standpoint a distinct suc- 
Miss Nielsen opened her program with 


cess. 
the aria, ‘“‘Deh Vieni non ‘Tarder’ from 
‘‘Nozze di Figaro.’’ This number brought 


out the operatic qualities of the singer’s 
voice and also the dramatic skill of which 
she is a past mistress. 


Sings in English. 


Happily the majority of the songs on the 
program were in English and many were 
familiar to everyone in the audience. Miss 
Nielsen has particularly clear enunciation 
which was noticeable in her French and Ital- 
ian numbers as well as in her English song. 
Her manner is as individual and as pleas- 
ing as her voice, which is a full, rich soprano 
capable of wonderful modulation. She sang 
the difficult aria with artistic power and 
finish and her lighter numbers with an ease 
that was as pretty as it was pleasing. 


The Mount Vernon Argus, Thursday, January 15, 
1920. 
* * * Miss Nielsen, who has delighted 


millions with her voice and her charming 
personality in light opera, in. grand opera, 
and on the concert platform, sang with 
grace, power and feeling. Her voice is of 
unusual quality but her charm lies more in 
her artistic handling of it, in her graceful 
and gracious stage manner than in the pos- 
session of a wonderful voice. 
She is a true artist. 


The Advocate, Portland, Oregon, January 10, 1920. 


ALICE NIELSEN 
CHARMS MUSIC LOVERS 


Alice Nielsen, famous American lyric so- 
prano, delighted her audience last Saturday 
evening at the City Auditorium when she 
appeared in joint concert with the Portland 
Oratorio Society. 

Had Miss Nielsen not sung a,note she 
would have won her audience by her beauti- 
ful and charming stage manners. She was 
not only ‘‘at home on the stage,” but her 
singing delighted all who heard her. Her 
voice was in splendid condition, and feeling 
what she sang, and singing as she felt, it 
was clear why she swayed her audience at 
will 





The Salt Lake Herald, Friday Morning, January 23, 
1920. 


ALICE NIELSEN 
THRILLS AS IN 
DAYS OF YORE 


Festival of 





Her Evening of Song Proves 
Joy at Tabernacle 


It was a striking tribute to Alice Nielsen 
that so many turned out upon a stormy 
night to attend her concert and it was a 
tribute also to Salt Lake’s musical culture 
that despite the elements the lure of her 
“Evening of Song’ proved so attractive. 

The Tabernacle was more than half filled 
by an audience that gave enthusiastic evi- 
dence of supreme satisfaction. 

Miss -Nielsen in concert crept into the 
hearts of her audience by her inspiring song 
and charming method in much the same 
manner she formerly did in opera. She is 
as lithe and willowy as a school girl and 
her voice is as fresh and flexible as in the 
days she frolicked through the forest of 
Arden with ‘‘Robin Hood” and his merry 
men or played pranks with the monks of 
the monastery in ‘The Serenade.” 

Indeed her voice seems clearer, truer and 
better cultivated, as of course it should, con- 
sidering its grand opera training in the in- 
terval since the days,of the Bostonians, and 


her naivete and unaffected charm warmed 
over again the affections of many an old 
admirer. : 

From the opening aria from ‘Nozze di 
Figaro’ of Mozart to the last encore, the 
“Good Bye” of Tosti, her listeners sat in 
rapt attention, disturbed only at the end of 
each of her twenty selections by the most 
unstinted applause and demonstrations of 
appreciation. 

Miss Nielsen seems to make a specialty of 
pianissimo effects, the majority of the num- 
bers having been chosen obviously to dis- 
play the sweetness and delicacy of her voice, 
though there was variety enough jn the pro- 
gram to permit the exhibition of power, 
volume and range also. It was especially 
satisfying that the selections were for: the 
most part rendered in English and with 
such clearness of enunciation as to enable 
one to follow the words—an excellent accom- 
plishment in any singer, remarkable for its 
rarity. 

For encore to the ‘Lullaby’? she gave 
“The Swanee River’ and later ‘Comin’ 
Through the Rye’”’ and ‘‘Annie Laurie,” and 
in each of these the excellence of her dialect 
was remarked no less than the surpassing 
sweetness of her intonation. She was beau- 
tifully gowned and carried herself with grace 
and charm. 

Thomas Griselle, her companion artist, is 
not only a most accomplished pianist but a 
composer as well, one of his compositions, 
‘‘Bourree,’’ being sung by Miss Nielsen dur- 
ing the evening when both were called by 
the plaudits of the audience to bow their 
acknowledgments. 

It was a grand concert, but it was a de- 
lightful evening of song, as advertised—just 
as if a company of musical enthusiasts were 
seated about a comfortable fire and urging 
the charming Alice to please sing another. 
It will be a lingering memory.—H. H. 


The Evening World, Klamath Falls, Oregon, Wednee- 
day, December 30, 1919. 


LARGE AUDIENCE 
CAPTIVATED BY 
FAMOUS SINGER 


Alice Nielsen has come and gone leaving 
a lasting impression—an impression of 
graciousness, delicacy and refinement and 
of musical art carried to a height only pos- 
sible to a great artist. 

From the opening aria until the last en- 
core was sung the audience that filled every 
seat in Houston’s Opera House sat in rapt 


attention swept now and then by gusts of 
applause, the spontaneous expression of sur- 
prised and delighted listeners. 

Miss Nielsen was at her best and carried 
her audience with her. Her voice from the 
full low notes to the high pure quality of 
her high notes displayed remarkable range, 
power and ease. Nothing can surpass the 
beauty of phrasing, delicacy of touch, clear- 
ness of diction and pianissimo effects, sus- 
tained and marvelous. 

In the first group the Arensky number, 
“But Lately in Dance,’’ as expressed by 
Miss Nielsen was a thing of exquisite beauty 
and the succeeding group of French songs 
was sung with an art that brought repeated 
applause. 

The last group of English songs with the 
encores of “Old Folks at Home,”’ ‘‘Comin’ 
Through the Rye” and Tosti’s ‘‘Goodbye”’ 
captivated the audience and will not soon 
be forgotten. The ‘‘Lullaby’’ by Scott and 
“An Open Secret’’ by Woodman were the 
final touch of tenderness and beauty. 

The Musical Study Club did a great thing 
for the city in bringing Miss Nielsen. It is 
certain that she will be received as a great- 
ly admired favorite, whenever it is possible 
to secure from her a return engagement. 
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“Another GREAT Pianist” 


London Arts Gazette, Feb. 8, 1919 
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Chicago Symphony Orchestra, February 27 & 28 
Philadelphia Orchestra, March 12 &13 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 

in St. Paul & Minneapolis } March 25 & 26 


April 7th 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
in Detroit 


Second New York Recital 
‘*Chopin Program”’ 


Chicago Recital March 30th at 3 O’Clock 


March 17th at 3 O’Clock 





Steinway Pianoforte 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York City. 
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| Proposed Music Tax Causes 


Wide Consternation in Berli 





Plan of Municipal Government 
to Levy Assessment on Con- 
certs and Theaters Meets 
With Much Opposition— 
‘Madama Butterfly” Pro- 
duced in Berlin for First 
Time Since War—Frederic 
Huttman, American Tenor, 
Gives Successful Recital 





Berlin, Jan. 24, 1920. 


HE intention of the Municipal Gov- 
ernment of Berlin to raise a high 


pleasure tax on all theaters and concerts, 


has aroused much consternation, as this 
would place concerts and theaters on the 
same level with moving pictures and mu- 
sic halls. The Berlin concerts, however, 
are visited by audiences which, as a rule, 
do not hunt after sensations and pleas- 
ure. Music is to them a means of educa- 
tion and a source of psychic support. The 
subscribers and visitors of the large con- 
certs embody the middle classes, the 
officials and the sound bourgeoisie who 
cannot pay as heavily as patrons of ordi- 
nary places of amusement. The enor- 


mous prices, which the newly rich are 
willing to pay for theater tickets, cannot 
be demanded by the givers of concerts. 

Until now, musical life in Berlin has 
been, as Louise Wolff, owner of the well- 
known concert bureau of Herman Wolff, 
rightly says, one of the greatest attrac- 
tions for strangers from a cultural point 
of view. Above all, the highly developed 
musical life in Berlin has favored the 
assembly of world renowned musical 
pedagogues, who in turn, attracted num- 
erous pupils. If the concert tax were to 
be enforced and Berlin’s musical life 
ruined thereby, the city of Berlin would 
have a profit of not more than 1,000,000 
marks, while, on the other hand, the 
loss which the city would suffer, would be 
quite incalculable. Nine-tenths of the 
artists giving concerts in Berlin, appear 
for the sake of the critics only, to obtain 
engagements elsewhere. For securing 
this object they are willing to bear a 
considerable financial deficit. Would it 
be a good idea to raise a tax on this 


t deficit also? The idea, of course, is mon- 


strous, even in Germany, where new 
taxes are shooting up like mushrooms, 
and one is surprised every morning by 
the fresh taxes levied. 














Frederic Huttman, American Tenor 


Coincident with the ratification of the 
peace document, the Berlin State Opera 
brought back Puccini’s “Madama Butter- 
fly” after many years’ pause. On this 
occasion, for the first time since the be- 
ginning of the war, an American uniform 
appeared again on a German stage, and 
the United States national anthem, as 
fully embodied in the score by Puccini, 
sounded forth from the scene. The audi- 
ence seemed to take the matter less from 
the political, than from the artistic point 
of view, and listened attentively to the 
long-missed chords of Puccini, who, not- 
withstanding the war, has not lost his 
popularity in Germany. The audience 
followed the fate of the little Japanese 
girl, who, in Mrs. Dux, found an excel- 
lent interpreter, with the greatest sym- 
pathy. Her partner, the American Cap- 
tain, Pinkerton, did not equal her, where- 
as Mr. Armster as American Consul gave 
a truly fine interpretation of this part. 
The opera had a great success, so great 
in fact, that within four days it was 
given three times to sold out houses. 

An American tenor has also appeared 
in public here, now that peace has been 
signed. Frederic Huttman, together with 
a young pianist, a British subject, Artur 
Rosenstein, made a great success with a 
song soirée in the Beethovensaal. Mr. 
Huttman, who also sang as guest, the role 
of Wilhelm Meister in “Mignon,” at the 
Charlottenburg Opera, possesses a soft, 
expressive tenor voice and a generally 








“Louis Graveure | 
has such a beautiful voice; he 
is such an artist and he always 
sings such interesting new 


songs”’ 


This spontaneous and matter-of- 
fact compliment to the great bari- 
tone was overheard at a concert of 
the kind patronized by the most 
critical music lovers. 


We are proud to add that a very 
considerable number of the ‘‘inter- 
esting new songs’’ sung by Louis 
Graveure at each of his innumer- 
able recitals from coast to coast 
are published by us. 
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excellent technique. Besides Schumann, 
Wolf, Mozart and Delibes, he sang sev- 
eral new songs by Max Peters, accom- 
panied by the composer, which, however, 
were not very effective. This type of 
song, by our young composers, so slavish- 
ly follows the poem as entirely to lose 
sight of the great line of melody. 


Huttman’s Career 


Mr. Huttman was kind enough to give 
me the following particulars of his 
career: ‘I was born in Milwaukee, Wis., 
thirty-eight years ago. During my early 
youth, I was member of a theater or- 
chestra in a small city in Kansas. It 
was during this time that the star of a 
comic opera company, then playing in the 
theater, heard me sing a song in the or- 
chestra room, without my knowledge, 
and interrupted my vocal outbursts with 
the remark ‘Young man, you’ve got a 
fine tenor voice, you ought to study sing- 
ing and go into comic opera.’ 

‘Several other musical persons had al- 
ready spoken to me on this subject, so 
I went to a vocal teacher and began 
studying. About a year after this, a 
grand opera company came along, and 
the manager of the opera house drew the 
impresario’s attention to my voice. Of 
course, I had already given up the comic 
opera idea, as I had made the, for me, 
tremendous discovery that I could sing 
a real high C; and nothing under grand 
opera would do for me after this. So I 
tried my hand at chorus and small parts. 
After a very short time the musical di- 
rector, as well as the manager of the 
company, grew interested in my work, 


and I was advanced to principal réles 
minus the principal salary. When I had 
finished the season, I went to Chicago 
and studied there with several of the best 
vocal teachers, in the meantime singing 
in choirs, concerts, oratorios, etc. 
“After filling several different engage- 
ments in the States, I was engaged with 
an Italian opera company as principal 
lyric tenor for Mexico and South Amer- 
ica. After this, I came back to my na- 
tive country and filled further engage- 
ments. I then resolved to go to Europe 
for further vocal study. After a short 
time I was engaged at the Royal Court 
Opera of Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, and for numerous guest ap- 
pearances at the Royal Operas in Berlin, 
Hanover, Gera, Brunswick; municipal 
operas in Hamburg, Breslau, Nurem- 
berg, Magdeburg, Rostock, Konigsberg 
and Aachen. I am now back in Berlin, 
where I have opened a vocal studio and 
have decided to retire from opera as a 
regular member, and only accept guest 
engagements. Furthermore I wish to 
enter the concert and oratorio field as 
my time permits, as I am already well 
tied down by giving vocal instruction.” 
Dr. EDGAR ISTEL. 





Mabel Beddoe Leaves for Long Tour 


Mabel Beddoe, contralto, has left for 
an extensive concert tour which will take 
her as far South as Oklahoma and as far 
West as St. Louis. She will sing every 
other day during three weeks. ' One of 
her important appearances will be in 
Chicago. 
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Wonderful both vocally and dramatically— 








From a Painting by Beresford 
Mme. Butterfly 


Extended Operatic Tour of Europe will follow 


Henry T. Finck in 
The Evening Post 


Another large audience came in 
the evening to hear the Japanese 
prima donna, Tamaki Miura, repeat 
her impersonation of Chio-Chio San 
in “Madame Butterfly,’” which cre- 
ated such a sensation last season. 
Everything said then in praise of 
this wonderful impersonation—won- 
derful both vocally and dramatically 
—might be repeated now. In the 
dramatic realism and pathos it is un- 
excelled. Many were in tears. 


H. E. Krehbiel in 
The New York Tribune 


There has been an intimation of 
how completely Tamaki Miura em- 
bodied the ideal of the heroine to 
the eve. She also acquitted herself 
creditably in song. 


N. ¥. Morning Telegraph, 
January 29, 1920 


Ovation for Tamaki Miura. 


The gifted Japanese soprano last 
season came into a new and amaz- 
ing access of both musical and dra- 
matic understanding and displayed 
it many times in her newly sub- 
limated sincing and personation of 
the pitiful Japanese heroine of the 
Puccini opera. That this exaltation 
of her gifts was sequential and is 
permanent was proved yesterday, 
when she literally carried the Mes- 
sager lyric opera to an artistic suc- 
cess. 


Henry T. Finck in the New York Evening Post. 


New York World, 
January 29, 1920 


Tamaki Miura was the heroine 
and this time she was the “real 
thing.”” So dainty, so Japanese, 
was she that we were reminded of a 
cute, quaint doll, wound up to act 
and sing for several hours, then, 
after being carefully dusted, to be 
put back on the shelf at Vantine’s. 
Her kimonos were simply marvel- 
ous in hue, shape and material. A 
symphony in greens, reds, blues and 
gold. She pattered about on those 


funny little feet of hers and gave 
some pretty imitations of an Occi- 
dental prima donna; but she re- 
mained invincibly Nipponese. 


New York Times, 


January 29, 1920 


“Madame Chrysanthéme™” was 
no doubt taken up as a “vehicle” 
for the art of Mme. Tamaki Miura, 
the Japanese soprano of the com- 
pany. Most operas nowadays in 
the last analysis are put on as 
*“‘vehicles."” It is a very suitable 
one for her. She is captivating as 
the Japanese wife, with the grace 
and quickness, the sinucus move- 
ments, the picturesque attitudes that 
her Occidental companions in 
Japanese impersonation try in vain 
to imitate. 


Will open Opera Season in Monte Carlo, March 15, 


in Mme. Butterfly 


European Address: 





GIUSEPPE LUZARDI 


S. Pietro al orto, 16, Milan, Italy 


American Address: A. BAGAROZY 
1495 Broadway, New York — 
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ch Composer, in His Villa 
i) St. Cloud, Propounds His 
) usical Doctrine—As a De- 
vy tee of Debussy — Would 
Have His “L’Heure Espag- 
nole’ Taken “Nonchalantly, 


Like a Bon Bon” 


By MISCHA-LEON 
Paris, Dec. 20, 1919. 

h \. jron gate opened, there is a har- 
A ionious ding-dang of glass bells; 

ite closes. 
\ pair of small, quick feet in patent 
r shoes trip over the gravel and a 
extremely elegant man, around 
hirties, clean-shaven, with slightly 
ne features, refined, studious, full 
n intelligence, the Voltaire-like lips 


frnivy closed, wearing a _ loose-fitting 
ning jacket of black satin with a yel- 
iow silk shirt as background stands be- 
ye US. 
' lt is Maurice Ravel himself, the im- 
pres ionist; Maurice Ravel, the despair 
of all pianists; Maurice Ravel, the com- 
a poser of the epoch- making triumph, the 
a“ erpiece, “L’Heure Espagnole.” 
here, in the corner of a half-hid- 
a alley in St. Cloud, lives and works 
this man, undoubtedly the most interest- 
ing composer of our time, in a beautiful 
villa surrounded by flower gardens, and 
ina silence one nearly can hear. 
With an unforgettable grace does he 
show us the way to the interior of the 
villa. It has large, square, spacious 
rooms, as they built in olden days, 
adorned with a color splendor and re- 
fined culture which is rivaled only by 
the master’s works. The paintings on 
the dark-colored walls attract one from 
the first glance. Here is a radiant sun- 
rise, so realistic that it pains the eyes to 
look at it losg for a time; here an enor- 
mous bouquet of chrysanthemums in 
the sinking sun’s last blood-red rays; 
and there, on the piano, near the. window, 
with a view over the back gardens, is 
thrown a dark Salomé-green Spanish 
shawl with enormously long fringes. 
: There was alse a carpet, of course, but 
\ I have forgotten the exact color, I think 
it was pearl-gray. 
Time—mid-day. 
| ight—beaming golden sunshine. 
Odor—cigarettes (black Algerian). 


Impressionistic Personality 


I 


2. oe 


A seore of “L’Heure Espagnole” in 
extravagant binding leads our conversa- 
tion toward the object of our visit, and 
as Ravel goes deeper into the subject his 
individuality shows 
clearer. 


itself clearer and 










of Caruso, Alda, 
Farrar, Galli-Curci, 


Eames, 


Luca, 
Martinelli, 
Tetrazzini, Whitehill, 
| clusively for the Victor. 





| demonstrate the Victrola. 
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Seay "velel art at home under | 
the ; workis greatest singers 


To hear and study the great operas, you won’t find 
anywhere a _ better opportunity to become 
acquainted with the actual voices and methods of the 
greatest living artists than is afforded you by the 


Victrola Red Seal Records 


They bring to yet. riett in your own home, the actual voices 
or 
Garrison, 
McCormack, Melba, Michailowa, Patti, 
Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records ex- 
And you can hear these great voices over and over again 
| until you have mastered every little tone and inflection. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly play these famous records for you and 


Write for the Victor Record catalog with photographs of the world’s 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


4 Important Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are scien- | \ 
, tifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, 
‘ and their use one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 




















Maurice Ravel, the Brilliant French 
Composer 











One can scarcely find a face more full 
of life and more changeable than Ra- 
vel’s. His whole impressionistic, restless 
being shows in the nervous raising and 
sinking of the eyelids; his hundreds of 
small grimaces, his flashes of wit, the 
changing of accents while speaking. 
Sometimes he speaks clearly and quickly, 
sometimes as if he hummed a “Berceuse.”’ 
All the time he smokes thousands of cig- 
arettes. And over it all rests this plastic, 
nervous culture, typical of the race of a 
Pascal and a Moliére, a Montaigne and a 
Victor Hugo—this strange and fascinat- 
ing combination of all the Gallic traits. 
Finesse, gaiety, irony and temperance are 
wedded to the culture, education and ele- 
gance of the seventeenth century. 

“<Tf I am happy over the London suc- 
cess of my “L’Heure Espagnole?”’ Oh, 
yes; very, very. The English public has 
always had a soft spot in my heart, and 
I am happy if I have won such a spot in 
theirs. I have heard from my friends 
in London the most enthusiastic report 
of the performance, and I am greatly in- 
debted to the excellent artists who 
brought the victory home. 

“Yes, of course, I meant the whole 
opera as a farce (as blague), a musical 
parody. As such it must be played, and 
as such it must be listened to and judged. 
It is a Moliéresque parody on life in a 
Spanish setting; it must be taken non- 
chalantly as one eats a bon-bon. 

“T hear that it is to be performed in 
New York and Chicago; that Maestro 
Mugnone is working on an Italian trans- 
lation which I am happy to know Ma- 





















intimately 


Braslau, Calve, Culp, de Gogorza, De 
Gluck, Hamlin, Homer, Journet, 
Ruffo, Schumann- Heink, Scotti, 
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“f RAVEL AS THE MOLIERE OF MUSIC 








dame Donalda is chosen to create, and 
that the opera houses in Madrid and 
Barcelona are in full swing with the re- 
hearsals. I am a little weary, you know, 
about its performance in Spain; one hates 
to be mocked at in one’s own rooms.” 

We go over the score together. What 
a wonderful pianist! What.a stylist, 
impeccable and serious; sculptural in his 
art, romantic in his baroqueism! Surely 
Ravel is the trembling nerve in the mod- 
ern school of French music. 


Most Fanatic “Debussyist” 


It is a well-known fact that each genius 
(let him be as original and as revolu- 
tionary as he may be), always, by some 
or other tie, is connected to those that 
have gone before. After Claude Debussy, 
one became in France Debussyist or 
anti-Debussyist, exactly as in the eigh- 
teenth century, one had been Gluckist or 
anti-Gluckist. Among Ducasse, Dupin, 
Roussel, Dupont, Schmitt, Dukas and the 
others, Maurice Ravel stands foremost as 
the most fanatic Debussyist scholar of 
to-day. Ravel’s idea as creative artist is 
to picture the moment’s vibrating life. 
That he sometimes paints on a _ back- 
ground of sarcasm, sometimes on one of 
sadness, is of lesser importance. From 
Debussy did he inherit his impression- 
ism; from the Slav, Moussorgsky, his 
strange symbolism; the irony, the sar- 
casm, the laughter are his own. 

We continue our conversation in the 
alleys of the garden. His small feet in 
the patent-leather shoes, trip busily over 
the yellow gravel. He pauses here and 
there to caress a flower. With special 
pride he shows us a bed with large, white 
fantastic flowers which close their cups 
with the last rays of the sun and open 
again at sunrise. He pets a dog whose 
mother was a wolf—“Oui, oui; une vraie 
louve; ha-ha!’”—and his small eyes shine 
with that fanaticsm which is typical of 
them. 

In these peaceful surroundings one can 
understand that he is happy, and can 
throw himself into the work he so longed 
to return to during his five years’ soldier 
service in the French army. Here he 
can keep the dust away from the at- 
mosphere, and here he can laugh from 
the bottom of his heart at Haydn’s musi- 
cal innocence as well as at the last 
“Chanson” from Moulin Rouge. 


Need Voices Plus Intelligence 


And his thoughts jump from subject to 
subject—from the Dutch composer, Nie- 
derman’s “Tableaux D’Aprés Gorky” to 
the modern opera and concert audience, 
who, as he says, “‘often would be just as 
happy for a machine as for a singer, ap- 
parently because they do not know the 
difference. But the time has passed— 
and ought to—where the public is satis- 
fied with the singer who only exists qua 
his tones and voice. What we need and 
want is the beautiful voices, in the service 
of keen intelligence, carried forth by rich 
culture and musicianship. Only then can 
we composers hope to have our thoughts 
expressed in the right way, and only 
then the singer can be happy in his con- 
science, because he has the greatest mis- 
sion ever given to a human being.” 

The sun was going down. 
We had to return to a rehearsal in Paris; 
he to the piano to finish a new work (a 
capita] joke), a “tango symphonique” for 
grand orchestra. 

As we turned the corner of the alley 
I looked back and in the last glimpse I 
saw the little man tenderly bent over 
one of his white flowers. The 
sun was nearly down behind the forest of 
St. Cloud. 





ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—A concert was 
given at the I. O. O.. F. Hall recently 
by members of the Thursday Matinee 
Music Club. Those taking part were: 
Marie Hannum, Gertrude Shoemaker, 
Frances Wehosky, Mrs. C. Lee Hetzier, 


Margaret Van Voorhis, Cora Jean Geis, 
Ruth Woods and Mrs. H. C. Pugh. 
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Now Booking Season 1920-21 


FLONZALEY QUARTET 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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THE FLONZALEYS MAKE VICTOR RED SEAL RECORD ; 


We parted. 


BRILLIANT PLAYING 


BY MR. LHEVINNE 


Russian Piano _ Virtuoso 
Pleases a Large Audience 


at Second Recital 


At Carnegie Hall, Wednesday after- 
noon of last week, Josef Lhévinne gave 
his second recital since his return last 
fall. The pianist’s lengthy absence seems 
to have affected his popularity not at all. 
He had an audience of very respectable 
size, as recital audiences go, and the 
applause had a quality unmistakably 
fervid and sincere. Had he so chosen he 
might have repeated almost a third of 
the numbers on his program. This was 
comprehensive and planned with an eye 
to contrasts. If these were not achieved 
the reascn lay in the nature of Mr. 
Lhévinne’s pianism rather than the char- 
acter of the compositions presented. 
D’Albert’s arrangement of Bach D Ma- 
jor organ prelude and fugue, Schumann’s 
“Symphonic Studies,” the F Sharp 
Major Impromptu and F Sharp Minor 
Polonaise of Chopin, Raechmaninoff’s pre- 
ludes in E Flat Minor, G Major and G 
Minor, a Schloetzer Study, the Glinka- 
Balakireff ‘“L’Alouette,” an Etude-Ca- 
price of Dohnanyi and Balakireff’s “Is- 
lamey” offered opportunity for a large 
and varied display of resources. 

Mr. Lhévinne’s playing unceasingly 
pursues the ideal of effulgence. It was 
in this case brilliant first, last and at all 
times. It has light without heat, the 
glitter of ice and the coldness thereof. 
The vibrant, steely tone does not lend 
itself to the weaving of dreams or com- 
munications of a poetic import. The 
pianist showed small concern for fine- 
spun gradations of light and _ shade. 
Nuance with him is a very relative mat- 
ter. Thus it came that his Schumann 
and the subtler Chopin of the Impromptu 
left the listener unmoved and hardly con- 
vinced. Moreover Mr. Lhévinne con- 
cerned himself little about styles. Be- 
tween the manner of his Bach, his Schu- 
mann and his Chopin dividing ‘lines were 
drawn to the extent only of a_hair- 
breadth. 

But the audience evidently relished the 
bravery of his technical show far more 
than it felt the lack of imaginative es- 
sence or poetic divination. In truth Mr. 
Lhévinne’s playing seems bolder and 
more thoroughly liberated than it used 
to. The Chopin Polonaise consorted well 
with his sweeping, aggressive method. 
Of the Rachmaninoff preludes the first 
—an elfish conceit in E 
repeated. But the familiar one in G 
minor wanted the large, heroic gesture 
one associates with it. The Etude-Ca- 
price of Dohnanyi glorifies mechanical 
virtuosity and in this respect Mr. 
Lhévinne idealized it. “Islamey’” went 
well as far as technic carried it. But 
there is more in it than technic and that 
residue remained unrevealed. 

H. F. P. 











Edwine Behre to Give Recital 


Edwine Behre, pianist, is to give a re- 
cital at the Garrick Theater, New York, 
on Sunday evening, Feb. 29, under the 
management of Stella Comyn. The prin+ 
cipal works on her program are Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, Op. 81, “Les Adieux;’ 
Schumann’s “Kinderscenen,” two Brahms 
Intermezzi, Op. 118; classi cal pieces by 
Scarlatti, Gluck-Sgambati and Rameau, 
and some Chopin pieces. There is also a 
modern group of Carpenter, Debussy, 
Scriabine and Borodine. 





Anna Case Delights Columbia, S. C. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., Feb. 16.—Anna Case, 
soprano, appeared in recital at the Co- 
lumbia Theater on the evening of Feb. 
13, offering an interesting program 
which included song groups and several 
operatic arias. The audience was very 
enthusiastic and recalled Miss Case many 
times during the recital and at the end. 
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The steps by which an American singer has climbed to a 
pre-eminent place among present day concert artists 


EMMA ROBERTS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 





Among the singers in 
concert I most enjoyed 
Emma Roberts.— 
James Gibbons Hune- 
ker in The Century 
Magazine. 
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She is one of the most satisfying artists 





now to be heard in the concert world. 


—New York Tribune. 








Miss Roberts has one of the few great voices that have 





come before the public in recent years and she uses 
it with all the finished beauty of the genuine old Italian 
school.—W. J. Henderson in The New York Sun. 











Emma Roberts is a sing recitalist par excellence. Voice, tempera- 





ment, style, all the needed attributes of an interpreter of lyrics are 
hers in rich measure.—James H. Rogers in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 















Rarely has a new singer seemed so thoroughly and seriously trained and so intel- 
ligent and serious a practitioner of her training. It proved the amplitude and rich- 
ness of her contralto tones, her excellent training in the austere virtues of songs and 
her sense of broad and quasi-operatic style-—H. T. Parker in The Boston Evening 
Transcript. 











Miss Roberts, further, has that rarest quality of technical skill, a mastery of tonal color, which en- 


ables her to find apt and just musical expression for songs of many kinds of style and sentiment. By 
the clearness of her diction, the exquisite nature of her phrasing, by her command of style and by 


her musicianship she makes each song a clearly defined publication of a text heightened and vital- 


ized by music.—W. B. Murray in The Brooklyn Eagle. 
























Pure contraltos are as scarce as high tenors and when one is heard to possess mellow, cello-like tones as well as the 


ce 





ability to soar to heights to be envied by mezzos, without the loss of the beautiful contralto quality, it is a treat 
indeed. Such was Miss Roberts's voice. She has a charming personality which greatly assists her rich contralto 
in winning her hearers.—Washington (D. C.) Evening Star. 

















She knows how to use her voice. Her breath control is admirable. Her rhythmic sense is controlled by intelligence and by the in- 
visible spirit that moves on the waters of emotion. It is felt, never obtruded. And her musical conception that of a sensitive 
brain and soul—and also heart. She has passion and art in skilful equipoise. And humor, and a pretty taste in the making of a 
musical scheme. She knows how to sing artistically, and that includes ‘“‘all the Lyre’’ as Daudet remarks in ‘“‘Sappho.’’—James 


Gibbons Huneker in The New York Times. 

















She interprets with the superb intelligence that makes her a truly great artist.—New York Evening Mail. She brings to the interpretative side 
of her task a rare comprehension.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. A voice of splendid quality and sonority.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. A 
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ence that filled Mechanics’ Hall.—Worcester Daily Telegram. The quality of her voice is mellow and appealing.—Toronto Saturday Night. 
Endowed with a voice remarkably searching in its quality of tone-—Winnipeg Free Press. A fine voice of generous compass.—Boston Herald 
(Philip Hale). Her tone is of luscious natural timbre with a wealth of color.—Chicago Tribune. 




















singer with brains.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. A voice of heroic proportions and beautiful quality.—Detroit Free Press. Thrilled an audi- 
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BRING US A NEW MUSICAL 





MESSAGE FROM RUSSIA 
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Serge Borowsky (in center) with the Soloists and Chorus of “The Russian Isba,” which depicts the life of the Russian Peasants with their folk songs and dances. 
performance last week at the Belmont Theater scored an emphatic success. 


The 


It is now being given at the Manhattan Opera House. 








MUSIC RESTORES SPEECH 
TO SHELL-SHOCK VICTIM 








Hospital Concerts by New England 
Association Prove Their 
Therapeutic Value 
Boston, MAss., Feb. 10.—The New 
England Musical Association, organized 
in this city for the purpose of treating 
daily with mus‘c the ex-service men who 
suffer from shell shock and other mental 


99 


ory. 














trouble, gave its first concert on Jan. 10, 
with great success, at the West Roxbury 
Hospital. One of the patients, in ap- 
plauding Jean Sherburne, Scotch ballad 
singer, spoke for the first time in eight 
months, to the surprise and delight of 
the nurses. Major Frank E. Leslie, sur- 
geon at the hospital, expressed his con- 
viction of the therapeutic value of music 
to the patients, and his conviction that 
the association would materially aid in 
restoring a number of them to health. 
The officers of the association are 





Every Choir Leader, Every Chorister, Every Lover of 
Church Music 


Will be interested in the Concerts of 


ST. OLAF 
LUTHERAN CHOIR 


FROM ST. OLAF COLLEGE, 
NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


50 Young American Voices. 
“Singing a-capella and entirely from mem- 


The itinerary will be published soon. 


Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 






Ralph W. Taylor, president, Edith M. 
Jewett, vice-president, and Albert R. 
Mont, secretary and treasurer. The 
music and artists are under the capable 
direction of Isabella Stone, the well- 
known singer. It is the intention of the 
founders to create a fund to be raised, 
in part by contribution and in part by 
the proceeds of outside concerts, to de- 
fray the expense of securing artists, of 
whom there must be many to give the 
treatment every day as it is planned to 
do. Those who have made a study of the 
subject, according to the Boston Tran- 
script, state that the need for music in 
these cases is for that of a high order, 
not for volunteer performances of rag- 
time, however beneficial these might be 
under other circumstances. The move- 
ment has the hearty approval of Gover- 
nor Coolidge of Massachusetts, and of 
the mayors of several other New Eng- 
land cities. 


Worcester Has Three Days of Opera 


WORCESTER, MASS, Feb. 19.—A three 
days engagement of the Boston English 
Opera Company in Worcester closed on 
Feb. 14. Four performances were given 





graph, Philadelphia, Pa. 





than ordinary ability. 


quirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Record, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exclusive Management: 
Artistic 


Baroni Charms Philadelphia 


Alice Baroni sang throughout with rare lyric charm.—Evening Tele- 


Mme. Baroni is evidently an artist of considerable experience and more 
The Inquirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alice Baroni added another to the long list of her successes.—The In- 


Alice Baroni sang with telling effect. 


—The Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Alice Baroni has reached a high plane among singers.—The Philadelphia 


Representatives of Opera and Concert Productions 
101 West 41st St., New York 


-“VINELLO 


at the Worcester Theater, “I] Trovatore,” 
“Robin Hood,” “Bohemian Girl,’ and 
“Faust.” Of local interest at the “Faust” 
performance was the appearance of 
Helen Donnelly, of Worcester, as Siebel. 
Mrs. Donnelly sang with feeling and a 
fine voice. Marion Harper, a Worcester 
girl who is studying for the operatic 
stage, appeared as /nez in “Trovatore.” 
Arthur Dunham was the conductor. 
T.C. L. 





Church Women of Nation Open War on 
Trashy Music 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 12.—Plans to over- 
come what was characterized as the dan- 
gerous insidious modern tendency toward 
“tunes of African jungle syncopation” 
were announced here last week at a ses- 
sion of the National Conference of 
Church Women, made up of a represen- 


-tative gathering of more than thirty dif- 


ferent denominations. 





After his recent concert in Dallas, 
Tex., with the male chorus, Paul Alt- 
house, the tenor, was elected an honorary 
member of the chorus for life. 











She has a lovely soprano voice. 







ALLEN AND FABIANI 






DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Voice Placing — Operatic Repcrtoire 
Studio: 147 Riverside Drive, New York 
Phone Schuyler 9820 
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ERNESTO 
BERUMEN 


Aeolian Hall Recital, 
February 20th, 1920 
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Ernesto Berumen, the most strikingly gifted 





of the younger pianists. 
—Morning Telegraph 


He is a calm, reflective artist out of the ordi- 
nary run. —New York Times 


Underwood Photo 
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Warmth and exuberance are the chief char- 





acteristics of his playing. 

















—New York Tribune 
His technique, rhythm and clarity were commendable. —N. Y. Sun and Herald 
He is a master of piano touch. His tone was excellent. —KEvening Telegram } | 
| His playing has the charm of depth and sincerity. —Evening Mail | 





His playing was characterized by that deftness of touch and light exquisiteness of tone which 
has always been its virtue. —Evening Sun 


With an admirable technique, he is capable of the most intense fire and the finest delicacy of 
i expression. —Morning Telegraph 


Mr. Berumen indeed played the Mexican ballade “Con Amore,” as representing his own coun- 
try and people. —New York Times 


The pianist was at his best in Rachmaninoff’s “Elegie.” —New York Tribune 


His runs were finely chiselled; his melodies came out clear and sang gloriously. 


—Evening Telegram 


LA FORGE—BERUMEN STUDIOS 


60 WEST 50th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
STEINWAY PIANO USED DUO-ART ROLLS 
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i [unich Striving to Acquire Great 
Leipsic Organist, Carl Straube 





cantor of Famous Thomas Church a Man of Rare Gifts—Offer 
| im Principalship of Munich Academy of Music—Emmi 
‘ eisner, Operatic Contralto, Another Remarkable Artist— 
of Mme. Hofmann-Onegin 
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Munich, Jan. 8, 1920. very few concerts we carry home with 
us that which our soul needs. But if we 
have received any such gift, which is so 
rare because it is so beautiful, we feel 
something which is better than admira- 
tion—thankfulness. Such concerts are 
festivals in the truest sense of the word. 
Not many of our artists can prepare 
them for us; a few, however, there are, 
and about two of them I will speak now. 

The one is Carl Straube, our greatest 
German organ player, cantor of the St. 
Thomas Church in Leipsic (where J. S. 
Bach was his most illustrious predeces- 
sor); the other is Emmi Leisner, the 
contralto of the Berlin Opera. 

Straube is a man of forty-seven years 
of age. He was born in Berlin. His fame 
as an organ player is, I believe, known 
all over Europe. He is one of the few 
great Bach players. He was one of the 
most intimate friends of Max Reger, who 
had to thank him much for being taken 
up by him when Reger’s admirers were 


&N we come to look upon the work 
ch is being Cone in our concert 
» eannot fail to perceive how 
nary music has developed as far 
-hnical side is concerned. How 
vel] equipped in that respect are all our 
solinists, all our pianists and most of 
ur concert-singers! (Singers in the 
rm a chapter for themselves.) 

| difficulties seem hardly to exist 
or the majority of them and it seems as 
sour technical age finds itself mirrored 
» this respect in the realm of music. 
4]] would be well, if the spiritual, the 
nner development had kept apace with 
But there we seem ons the whole to 
poorer than our forefathers were. 


low much oftener do we feel admiration 
nly, where we should be moved. From 
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CECIL 


FANNING 


Famous Baritone 


> 
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of the 


Fanning-Turpin 
Recitals 


WRITES: 


“On every occasion, 
| when possible, we use } 


THE 


Baldwin 


PIANO 








feeling sure that in one of your instruments we will find 
absolute satisfaction in breadth and quality of tone. | 
Whenever we know we are to use a Baldwin Piano, we :} 
rest assured that we will have an instrument which will 
meet every requirement.” 





CECIL FANNING. 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
W. Fourth Street 323 S. Wabash Ave 665 Fifth Ave. 1111 Olive St. 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS DENVER 


INDIANAPOLIS 
18 N. Penn’a St. 521 S. Fourth Ave 1911 Elm Street 1636 California St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 310 Sutter Street. F 
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would be available for engagements. 








_pete in any way with Berlin 


not too many. As a teacher, he has done 
great work, to which many young organ- 
ists who are now holding the best posi- 
tions in Germany can bear testimony. 
He possesses, moreover, a fine and noble 
personality, which, no doubt, makes him 
the great musician he is. It is his won- 
derful musicianship, not his stupendous 
virtuosity or his great learning, that 
makes him stand out so clearly among 
most of his brethren. To hear 5 a a 
the organ is, indeed, a revelation. Munic 

is hoping to have him altogether for her 


own. The Rest of Principal of the 
Academy of Music has been offered to 
him. Of course, the people in Leipsic 


don’t want to let him go; they are doing 
all they can to keep him. They have 
given him the conductorship of the Bach 
Choral Sdciety; they have made him one 
the “councillors of studies” in their fam- 
ous Musical Academy. But Straube has 
not spoken his re | word yet, and so 
Munich is still hoping to get him. He 
would have his work cut out here. The 
Academy wants to be regenerated almost 
from top to bottom if it wishes to com- 
Leipsic or 
even Frankfort. And Straube would be 
the man to do it. They would follow his 
lead, too, thus strongly did his personality 
impress musical Munich in the few con- 
certs he gave here. 


Emmi Leisner A Great Contralto 


These concerts he gave together with 
Emmi Leisner. She, too, is one of the 
few who combine a brilliant technique 
with true and noble musicianship. She 
possesses a wonderful voice which is as 
soft as velvet, as clear as a bell. To 
listen to her singing, the accompaniment 
being played by Straube on the organ 
or the piano, is, as I said before, a real 
musical festival. Old German tunes, 
Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, they 
give us and bring them near to our hearts 
—really to our hearts. And if I have 
written at some length about them, I 
have only done so because I feel so deeply 
thankful for all they have done and are 
doing in the service of our noblest art. 

Speaking of Emmi Leisner as the con- 
tralto of the Berlin opera. I am glad to 
say that Munich now is fortunate enough 
to have another great contralto among the 
members of the National Opera House. 
I am speaking of Mme. Hofmann-Onegin. 
Until the beginning of this year she be- 
longed to the Stuttgart Opera House, but 
has now been for a number of years en- 
gaged to be in Munich. She is not only 
one of the finest singers Germany possess- 
es, but also a highly accomplished actress. 
Her impersonation of such characters as 
Aida, Ortrud, Brangdne, Carmen is most 
remarkable, and there is hardly a 
stronger and more original personality 
than hers to be found on the German 
operatic stage. She has just suffered 
a great bereavement by the loss of her 
husband, who was a fine and prominent 
musician and on the road to become 
widely known as a composer and pianist. 

The operatic répertoire of the last week 
and this does not call for special men- 
tion. It consisted mostly of old favorites. 
However, the near future promises to be 
more interesting. About the middle of 
January we are going to have a revival 
of Paul Graeners’ famous opera, ‘Don 
Juan’s Last Adventure,” and later on the 
first performance in Munich of “Master 
Guido,” an opéra comique by a new 
man, Hermann Notzel, which was given 
elsewhere with considerable success. 

We are all in Germany eagerly wait- 
ing for a work that may equal or, at any 
rate, come near to the “Barber of Bag- 
dad.” Will the spirit of our time be able 
to give birth to a work of similar purity 
and loveliness? Would that I might be 
able to answer this question in the affirm- 
ative one of these days! J.J. 





WicuHiTA, KAN.—A recital was given 
by members of the Wichita College of 
Music faculty at Philharmony Hall, Feb. 
17. The following artists appeared: 
Gladys Warren, pianist, Blanche Bixby, 
reader, Velma Snyder, pianist. An in- 
teresting piano recital was given recently 
by Margaret Grace Nicholls, pupil of 
Evellyn Packer. 





A great many inquiries have reached me asking when CECILIA LLOYD 
She will make no appearance in New 
York City until after her recital, but will be glad to accept engagements out 
of town for any date after the first of March. 
addressed directly to me in care of this paper. 


Correspondence may be 


HOUSE DENIES INCREASE 
TO WEST POINT ORGANIST 





Refuse Provision in Appropriation Bill 
To Make Musician’s Salary Equal 
To Athletic Instructor’s 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—It was 
the unexpected that happened when the 
House of Representatives, in its consider- 
ation of the West Point Appropriation 
Bill, declined an increase of salary from 
$1,500 to $2,000, which the measure pro- 
vided, for Organist and Choirmaster 
Mayer, of the academy. While it was 
through the objection of Representative 
Mann, of Illinois, that the salary increase 
was not granted, it developed that there 
is considerable opposition in the House 


to any salary increases at the institution. 

In defending the provision to make 
Mr. Mayer’s salary $2,000 instead of 
$1,500, which amount he has drawn for 
a number of years past, Congressman 
Warren Card, of Ohio, said: 

“Mr. Chairman, if there is one person 
more than another who by his work has 
established himself firmly in the hearts of 
the your~ men at West Point and those 
who go there as visitors, I think it is the 
present organist at the Military Acad- 
emy. The man who is there now has 
been there fur some years. He occupies 
the dual position of organist and choir- 
master. I speak of him because of my 
intimate personal knowledge of him and 
the fact that I have known him since 
his early boyhood. I know that his work 
as organist and choirmaster at West 
Point is of such pronounced excellence 
that he should be paid a reasonable and 
fair compensation. On p.ge 12 of the bill 
there is provision made for pay of two 
civilian instructors in military gymnas- 
tics, fencing, boxing, wrestling and swim- 
ming at $4,000, which would be $2,000 
each. 

“Certainly the man who is acting or- 
ganist and choirmaster at the Military 
Academy and who receives but $1,500, 
should be put upon a parity at least with 
those who contribute to the physical well- 
being of the boys there, for this man con- 
tributes not alone to their physical but 
their mental, moral, and spiritual well- 
being.” A. T. M. 


Paul Reimers 


TENOR 


Has 
Selected 
The 
Following 
Songs 
For His 
Recitals 


*My Thoughts” — Hewitt 


“Waiting for You”’ 


—Sciacca 


“If You Were the Op’ning 
Rose” —Hewitt 


“Since First You Smiled 


on Me”—Grey 
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CHARLES HART 


Tenor 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Benton Choral Te, «oO a ERS is bc RS “Creation” 
Toronto Mendelssohn Choir........ “Pe yhe s ee Ceee “Hiawatha” 
Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir. . .. 02. cc ce ccc ce tees “Elijah” 
Wow Yorks Cham. oie has cere eo 86 Choke OOO 

Matihas (Cate Gis 5s 6 bn bok oe ae ha ae a ees “Elijah” 
Newark Contemspovaiy Clibe 05.5 obs i Se eek ee Gee eee 
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Miscellaneous Concerts at 


Potsdam, Chambersburg, Allentown, Bloomfield, Newburgh, Etc. 


Exclusive Direction: WALTER ANDERSON, 62 WEST 45. NEW YORK 














CORTOT IS ELOQUEN 
IN THREE CONCEHT( 
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French Virtuoso Plays Be. s 
thoven in Collaboration yj; 
Damrosch Orchest: Bis! 


For the second time during 
rent season, three Beethoven , 
were played at a s‘ngle sitting 
night, Feb. 17, when Alfred Co 
poetic French pianist, repea 
artistic feat of Ernest Hutches 
months ago. In each instance th 
was supported by an orchestra ) 
of members of the New York S, 
Mr. Damrosch himself conducted 
Cortot, as he did for one of the « 
played by Mr. Hutcheson, the ot 
ing led by Mr. Willeke. The 
pianist ended with the C Min 
with which Mr. Hutcheson beg 
grouped it with the two earlier « 
whereas the American artist « 
it with the two later. At a sec 
cert during the week, Mr. Corto: 
the remaining two. 

The concertos played Tuesda, pip); 
at Carnegie Hall were the C Ma wy. () 
15, the B Flat, Op. 19, and the © \ino, 
which was Op. 37. There is a M: zartisy 
atmosphere “in the first two a 
suggestion of the earlier mastvr wx 
heightened by Mr. Cortot’s Movartig, 
playing of them. He emphasized cris. 
ness and lyricism, employing «a | 
bright, but sensitive, and ther 
much that was songlike in treat 
nuance. His technical gifts sh 
not too assertively. 

In the C Minor is the theme whic 
has been commented upon as the prob. 
able source of Gounod’s “Salut Demeure’ 
in “Faust.” The B Flat work, whic 
though composed before the C Major 
was not published until after the latte 
work and which consequently bears a 
later opus number, was something | 
novelty to present-day concertgo N 
one has come forward with any reco! 
that it had been played in New York i 
many years by any celebrity of the pia: 
In thematic material it is less grateful 
than the C Major, and its thinner scoring 
is another of the indices to its carlia 
composition. 

Mr. Damrosch and his musicians \ 
ably collaborated with the pianist ina 
exposition of the three concertos. | 
probably is true, that, pianisticall 
there is no greater tax imposed | 
artist in playing a program of 
large numbers than one which 
many small ones, but the task of g 
attention certainly is a far more formié 
able one. Both Mr. Hutcheson : Mr 
Cortot and also Mme. Bloomfield Zeis my 
who recently played concertos by \oza’, | 

| 





Chopin and Tchaikovsky on a singe ))!0 
gram, have proved that New York aut 
ences are ready to meet the severer test 
of their receptive faculties. 6.F. 





| 
His Second Concert | 


The enthusiasm which Alfred (o 
pianistic achievements created on [ues | 
day night was equalled on Thursday 
afternoon, Feb. 19, when Carneg'e Hla 
was again well filled to hear him p.4j 
Beethoven’s Concerto in G, Op. »5, ati 
the E Flat Concerto, Op. 73. Mr. (ortol 
fine command of pianistic resource Wa 
called upon to the full in these two w-'ss 
particularly in the E Flat, and 
sponse was strikingly adequate. 
few players now before the pub! 
the master’s works with more de}! | 
finer sympathy. The clarity, prees 
and finesse of his playing are essent!\\) 
French; but to these Mr. Cortot aids ®! 
individual conscientiousness of int: 
tion which is almost devoutness. 
feeling for color which makes hi: | 
ings as vivid as they are thoug)'! 

All the concertos were played wit!) ' 
original cadenzas, and Mr. D: 
made the occasion a “period-c 
by leading his men_ throug 
“Egmont” Overture as a beginnin 
program and by playing between | 
certos the “‘Leonore” Overture, »\ 
both of which orchestral works a! 
period of the E Flat Concert 
climax of the “Leonore” was neg |" #gg— 
so effectively that Mr. Damrosc! 
stood in answer to insistant calls 











Elias Breeskin, the Russian \ 
who appeared in support of Ca 
concert in nine of the largest 
the country last spring, has bee! | 2 
gaged, at the request of the ten 
self. for three more concerts, i! 
burgh, in Waterbury, Conn., 
Scranton, Pa. 


SOP > 
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hat the stage was the high court of 
‘tan, and there was no piano in the 
Vag ws home. His youth and young man- 
an ‘od were spent in Philadelphia and the 
Sp. einity, and he was educated in a 
naker college. He went into the em- 
ov of a relative in the wool business 
‘'¢4 a week and spent seven years 
arning a distasteful occupation. Drift- 
¢ into amateur theatricals in Philadel- 
ich ia. he teHls of appearing with Reginald 
Koven and others in a performance 


re” “Sweethearts.” Amateur choruses 
ch, gppealed to him also, and, he writes, 
or ike a stenographer of a friend of mine, 
ter did not let my work interfere with 
hat 1 was thinking about.” 

As his love for music developed, he 


N btained a place in the choir of St. Mark’s 
/Mburch, Philadelphia, where he remained 
wr years, becoming precentor there 
bout IS84. He was a member of the old 











musicianship. Henschel, it will be 
remembered, was almost equally famous 
as a pianist, conductor and singer. 
Bispham went to England and there 
became acquainted with William Shake- 
speare, with whom he afterwards studied. 
While in London he bribed a doorkeeper 
to let him sing among the basses at the 
Handel Festival at Crystal Palace, under 
the direction of August Manns. Because 
of his mother’s antagonism for the stage, 
B‘spham had determined to become an 
oratorio singer. At one of the famous 
Birmingham Festivals he met J. B. Long, 
the conductor, who urged him to study 
for opera, saying “Oratorio is only opera 
spoiled.” ; 
Adhering to his original determina- 
tion, Bispham went to Florence, Italy, 
and studied there under Maestro Van- 
nuccin'. He was turned thirty at the 
time. Salvini, Browning, and Ouida are 







































RTHUR LAWRASON 


VOICE PRODUCTION 





Nevada Apartments, Broadway and 7oth St., New York 
Phone Columbus 6012. 


SOME LAWRASON SUCCESSES 


ANNA FITZIU — Metropolitan 
and Chicago Opera Co. 


LENORA SPARKES — Metro- 
politan Opera Co. 


REGINA VICARINO — Return- 
ing from Concert Successes in 
South America. 


EDNA KELLOGG—Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 


LINA ABARBANELL — Light 
Opera Star and Vaudeville. 


HARRIET McCONNELL—Five 
months’ preparation for Aeolian 
Recital. 

GRACE NELSON — This Year’s 
Sensation. As Prima Donna in 
Vaudeville. 


DOROTHY WHITMORE—Gen- 


eral Understudy in “Irene” Co. 


MILDRED RICHARDSON — 


Light Opera Prima Donna. 


Mr. Lawrason will be pleased to 
give you a voice trial and opinion. 
Appointments made _ through 
H. W. Upton, Business Manager. 
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CANNO 


Pianist—lInstructior 


Studios: 132-133 Carnegie Ha’ 
New York City 
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Me yu artist’s life, like a policeman’s, Cecelian Oratorio Society. He relates a some of the interesting personalities 
t BT" t a happy one,” writes David Story which the late Gustave Kobbe told with whom he was associated while there. 
if ° a k ‘a: iy Banal him many years later. It seems that In addition to Vannuccini, he studied 
Mispham. 1 A Qua - sage e col-  Kobbe was talking to an elderly Quaker with-Lamperti and Shakespeare. He re- 
ti in interesting volume from the when Bispham walked by, humming. The calls how Vannuccini denounced Tam- 
a (he Macmillan Company. But Quaker pointed to Bispham and said: agno, his pupil, because he sang to the 
‘ly means it in a Gilbert and “Does thee see that young man going groundlings, in the opinion of his master, 
eV —- Toes tien ientieeeinns thie along there singing? Well, he is the instead of using musical . intelligence. 
Mallivan way, 10 aie grandson of an old friend of mine but 1 Still a student at 32, Bispham felt he 
golun es, above all else, is that he tell thee he isn’t going to come to any’ was ready for his début, when an acci- 
7 d every hour of his career as_ good, for he is always fooling around’ dental blow on the throat robbed him 
_ é after music.” 2 on iy 96 = of his voice. Among other things, he 
ap 3 4 . was author says: “I have often thoug resorted to hypnotic treatment, believing 
© Bri 2 Tr ~ yess “y a since of Kobbe’s story and how essential that a nervous or mental condition was 
rd \ dro > “s oo " shat al it is for a person, in order to make a_ retarding recovery. An acquaintance of 

fplum s the ei em in a success in anything, to be always think- this period was the scientist, Huxley. 
make o- ny — a Not ing of it and doing it, as far as lies in On returning to England, he had some 
rested ap ny Pr aac acon and ree his power, and not to fool around after experience with the spiritists. He quotes 
ly famous = : Ma a a friend who said, “Of course it all non- 
rumen ie ca cles — Discouraged by Henschel sense, but there’s a lot in it,” and adds 
souzh these chapters, or bob up in- The famous operatic baritones, Galassi Hig pe cep ee ee an 
mally to serve the ends of some and Del Puente, were the models of the ci = es pts at phage wendaee —vanegel batetel™ 
brmally : : : , he tells of advice from ‘‘Planchette 
morous tale. amateur Bispham. | When Georg Hen i auiek Geen nae to shdde thc Voedi 
\n only child of Quaker parents, Bisp- schel came to America as director of the~ A as be pole ve oA oem A ly Beck. 
+) was late beginning his career as a Boston Symphony, Bispham went to con- ere —? eee — al vy Bec 
valist. He did not evensbegin serious sult him about the wisdom of taking up 4 aaa bias pr tmage gel ee 1 i ane se 
sh fice study until he had turned thirty. an artistic career. He was very nervous. “hi er Seite: tePaty ts ie A igge cage om 
«- mother, to whom he pays every trib- Henschel, under whose baton he sang @CHleved succes,’ opportunities to sing 
oe ela 11 firmly convinced later, discouraged him because of lack of them opening in a way to bring back with 
e of fillal love, was y peri, & startling emphasis the advice of “Plan- 


chette.” Instead of accepting any of the 
theories of spiritism in explanation of 
this, the s’‘nger says he is content to 
accept the facts without theory. 


Began Career in Light Opera 


In London, Mr. Bispham had numer- 
ous appearances in amateur light opera, 
and began making his way in concert. 
He tells of Sims Reeves, the great Eng- 
lish tenor, then in his decline, who was 
often booked to sing, but seldom ap- 
peared. The mere announcement that 
he was to sing drew great throngs, which 
always were in doubt as to whether they 
would hear him. Because of his box 
office strength, h‘s contracts specified 
that».he was to receive sixty guineas 
($300) if he sang, and forty guineus if 
he didn’t sing. The management took 
unusual precauticns to supply a satis- 
factory substitute in the event Reeves 
failed to appear. Once when Bispham 
missed a train and wired his apology, he 
received th's answer: “A Reeves can 
scarcely afford to disappoint an audi- 
ence; certainly not a Bispham.” 

Bispham almost appeared in “Ivanhoe” 
in those days, but didn’t, as the man 
for whom he was to substitute found him- 
self able to go on with the part. He 
sang for Sir Arthur Sullivan, however, 
and this led to his engagement for “La 
Basoche,” in which he made h’‘s début. 
He found that he had to make a fight to 
hold his place, for he still was largely 
ignorant of stage routine. To his hard 
study at that time he attributed much 
of his subsequent success as an actor. In 
this time, he also gave up smoking be- 
cause of its effect on his voice. Among 
the songs he used in his concert programs 
was Wagner’s setting of “The Two Gren- 
adiers.” So completely overshadowed 
was it by the Schumann setting, that 
when Bispham sang it before Mme. 'Wag- 
ner, she confessed that she had then 
heard it sung for the first time. An 
amusing story concerning the Wagner 
family is related. Lilli Lehmann sang 
Schubert’s “Erl King.” Mme. Wagner’s 
daughter exclaimed. “Oh, how wonder- 


‘fully she sings that great song by my 


grandfather Liszt.” 


Among those whom Mr. Bispham 
thanks for encouragement during this 


period. is George Bernard Shaw, not then 
on the pinnacle of fame. 


Sang “Prologue” in Evening Dress 


New Yorkers who were taken by sur- 
prise several seasons ago when Antonio 
Scotti sang the “Prolcgue” from “I Pag- 
liacci” in evening clothes, instead of the 
usual clown’s costume, apparently had 
forgotten that Bispham always so sang 
it. In his book, he says: 

“T always sang it in evening clothes, 
making a quick change into the clown’s 
costume, after the address to the audi- 
ence. I consider that the ‘Prologue’ had 
nothing to do with the story of the opera 
and could as well be sung by any person 
not taking part in the opera itself. It is 
an address of the actor to his audience, 
in which he bids them understand that 
we upon the stage are mere human 
beings, just as our auditors are, an- 
imated by the same feelings, made of the 
same flesh and blood and partaking of 










the same joys and sorrows.” He writes 
of having heard that Victor Maurel, for 
whom the “Prologue” was written, after 
the score had been completed, considered 
the same plan, but abandoned it as im- 
practicable and sang the “Prologue” in 
the clown’s costume. “With this,” Bisp- 
ham writes, “I personally do not agree. 
I made the change into such dress as 
the clown of a strolling company would 
be likely to wear along the road and in 
the villages when the company was drum- 
ming up its audience for the evening.” 

Bispham’s early Wagnerian successes 
were at Covent Garden, where reigned 
the Royal Italian Opera and where the 
Wagnerian works were sung in Italian. 
In speaking of “The Master Singers” in 
Italian. he remarks that “if ‘Madame 
Butterfly’ were secretly rehearsed and 
rendered in Japanese, no one would know 
the difference—except such of the 
Mikado’s subjects as might chance to be 
present!” 

Among many humorous stories is one 
regarding Georg Henschel. “Mrs. Hen- 
schel,” it is related, “used to tell with 
glee how, at their place in the Highlands, 
her husband, preparing during the sum- 
mer for his forthcoming series of sym- 
phony concerts, would take his scores out 
to the lawn, where under a tree he spent 
hours conducting an imaginary or- 
chestra; even correcting imaginary mis- 
takes, by tapping with his baton upon 
the stand and pointing to some phantom 
instrumentalist, saying ‘F natural, not 
F sharp, Mr. Blank. Now we will go 


[Continued on page 22] 
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William Axt 


COM/POSER-CONDUCTOR 


RECENT COMPOSITIONS 
Lyrics by Earl Carroll 
I CLOSE MY EYES 
PERHAPS 
AFRAID 
Published by G. Schirmer 
ERIN (Trish Ballad) 
When Love Sings A 
Song In Your Heart 


Published by LEO FEIST 


Engaged as Conductor of 
“APHRODITE” 
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Specializing in Tone 
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on, gentlemen, if you please.’” He pays 
tribute to Hans Richter as the greatest 
conductor of the day. 

He tells of singing at the Leeds Festi- 
val when the conductor was Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. “At the desk,’ Mr. Bispham 
writes, “his demeanor was quite different 
from that of any other leader under 
whom it has been my good fortune to 
sing. Sullivan had thick dark hair, a 
swarthy skin, and wore glasses. He in- 
variably sat in the usual high chair and 
seemed to keep his eyes always on the 
score in front of him. His beat was 
restrained and rather cramped, his baton 
moving across the top or up and down 
the sides of the score; yet nothing in the 
world escaped the attention of this quiet, 
reserved little man, the fingers of whose 
well-manicured right hand were invaria- 
bly stained with cigarette smoke.” 


Plancon’s Phonetic English 


There is an amusing story about Plan- 
con’s English. It seems that the great 
French basso never bothered to learn 
more than a few words of our speech. 
At the request of the then Prince of 
Wales, later King Edward VII, it once 
fell to Plancgon to sing “The Lost Chord” 
in English. He had the words written 
out for him with the syllables spelled 
as they would be in French to give the 
same sound. The prince had seen the 
words as Plangon had written them and 
went into convulsions of laughter behind 
his program. This, says Bispham, was 
what Plancon sang: 

Si-ted ouan dei at dhi or-ganne 

Ai ouaz oui-ri an dil ah tiz, 

Ahnd mai fin-gerz ouann-der daid-li 

O-vaire dhi no-izi kiz, etc., ete. 

There is a story about John McCor- 
mack, at the time of the incident not yet 
come to fame. Because of his beautiful 
voice, he was offered the tenor rdéle in 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” which was 
being staged in England for Bispham. 
The latter took McCormack to one side 
and told him he must try to get over his 
brogue. “Sure,” McCormack replied, 
“it’s no matter at all—at all! Oliver 
Goldsmith was born just two-mile over 
the hill from where I came from.” 

Coming to the United States in 1896 
as a member of Grau’s opera forces, 
Bispham began the long series of notable 
appearances that endeared him to his 
native land. These were the days of the 
de Reszkes, Plangon, Eames, Nordica, 
Melba, and others of world fame. He 
avoids comparison of the opera of that 
time and the opera of to-day, and writes 
more of what happened behind the scenes 
than in front of them. Grau, he writes, 
was not particularly musical, and did not 
believe that anything but light opera and 
oratorio, in which he was not interested, 
could be sung in English. “He also con- 
fessed to me that, if he had his way, he 
would never have any advanced Wag- 
nerian music at all in his repertory. 
‘Still,’ as he said, ‘the public seem to like 
it—I don’t know why; but if they want 
it, it is my business to give it to them.’”’ 


When Melba Sang “Brunnhilde” 


He tells of the time Melba tried to sing 
Brunnhilde, a réle for which she was not 
vocally nor tomiperanenten? equipped. 
Jean de Reszke as Siegfried “was kept 
patrolling the forward part of the stage 
to keep her from the footlights.” He 
adds details of the difficulty with which 
Nordica learned her réles, telling of the 
time she saved the day in Washington, 


D. C., by substituting for Sembrich 




















as Violetta in “Traviata,” after a strenu- 
ous day of coaching and memorizing in 
her hotel room, while Sembrich’s costume 
was being sewed on her. Influenza was 
a factor in operatic history then, as to- 
day, and everybody from Jean de Reszke 
down was incapacitated at one time or 
another. Andreas Dippel, the handy 
man, had been known to dress in a cab 
between his hotel and the opera, respond- 
ing to last minute calls for a substitute 
tenor. 

Patti, Bispham writes, “never allowed 
anything to upset either her equanimity 
or her comfort. I shall never forget her 
closing scene in ‘Aida,’ where she and the 
tenor are supposed to be immured in a 
tomb of, stone. At the close of the duet, 
Patti, who had instructed the stage man- 
ager to make her comfortable, would 
carefully adjust a sofa cushion which 
had been placed conveniently at hand, 
would kick with one high-heeled Parisian 
slipper a train around behind her and, 
assisted by the tenor, would compose 
herself in graceful position—and die.” 

The author goes into detail in describ- 
ing how he added inches to his height by 
means of thick soles, high heels, wig, and 
costumic effects. A chapter is devoted 
to “The Fat Knight,” in which he tells 
of his make-up as Falstaff and how he 
nearly suffocated under the weight and 
heat of the padding. 

Numerous amusing incidents. when 
stage machinery failed to function are 
related. One chapter is entitled “The 
Unflying Dutchman,” in recollection of 
the time at Covent Garden when the 
wheels on which the Dutchman’s ship 
was rolled along by unseen hands stuck 
in a crack and it required an army of 
supers and stage carpenters to get 
Bispham, as the Dutchman, ashore. In 
another instance, one of the Rhine 
daughters was suspended by the heel and 
screamed furiously for help. The curtain 
went up on a “Lohengrin” performance 
only to reveal that a Henley regatta 
scene’ had been used for the back drop. 
In a transformation scene, Van Dyck’s 
wig was yanked off by some moving 
scenery. He got it back, but in his haste 
to cover his shining bald head, put it 
on backwards, so that his face was hid- 
den by long hair. The first time Bispham 
played Falstaff he perspired so that his 
false nose fell off and when he stepped 
on it a moment later he slipped and fell. 
Maurel, as Jago, put his foot on the pro- 
strate form of Tamagno’s Otello. Bisp- 
ham tried it with Alvarez who imme- 
diately lifted a hand and shoved the foot 
off his chest. 


Singing in the Vernacular 


There are chapters devoted to concert 
experiences and cne that bears the happy 
title, “Enter Danny Deever,” the song 
so linked with Bispham’s later years. 
Always a champion of singing in the 
vernacular, the author expresses the 
opinion that there is “nothing bad in 
English as a medium for song, except 
bad English.” He recalls that when sing- 
ing Brahms’s “Four Serious Songs” he 
was taken to task “by some one who 
wanted to know why I did not sing them 
in the ‘original German.’ My reply was 
that I considered the words of the Scrip- 
ture to be sufficiently ‘original’ for Eng- 
lish-speaking people, and that we did not 
need a German translation for what was 
our daily bread, or ought to be.” 

A chapter is devoted to his recitations 
to music, which he began in 1900, and to 
his Beethoven play, “Adelaide,” in which, 
among others, he was supported by 
Yvonne de Treville and Kitty Cheatham. 






Telling of his comings and goings in 
America, he speaks in high praise of 
Floridia’s ‘““Paoletta,” a home-made opera 
in which he sang at Cincinnati, and of 
Henry Hadley’s “Atonement of Pan,” 
produced in the California redwoods. 
Both these works, he believes, merit a 
much wider hearing. There is a valuable 
chapter on program-making, expressing 
the conclusions of an artist who has sung 
some fourteen hundred songs. He em- 
phasizes the need for so grouping songs 
that there will be changes of key as well 
as of tempo and character. “Nothing,” 
he says, “is more wearisome than one 
long-drawn selection following another 
in the same, or nearly related, soporific 
key.” He confesses to having peacefully 
slumbered under the soothing influence 
of artists with rich voices who overlooked 
variety in their program making. 

“I cannot too strongly insist,” he 
writes, “upon the recognition of the 
gender of songs; some are masculine and 
some are feminine, and the opposite sexes 
should not encroach on each other’s pre- 
serves. Many women in this way offend 
the artistic proprieties.” 

He pays tribute to the musicianship of 
Sembrich and speaks of the broadening 
‘influence which association with instru- 
mentalists and orchestral leaders, usual- 
ly much finer musicians than singers, is 
bound to exert on a singer’s career. Sum- 
ming up his views on the need of some- 
thing besides a voice and good looks, he 
says: “Loveliness may attract, a voice 
may charm, exquisite manners may 
captivate, influence may launch an in- 
dividual; but musicianship is the only 
thing that can keep a singer going in a 
world of musicians.” 1 of 

* * * 

“Tradition, a Magazine of Musical 
Inquiry,”* announces itself none too 
modestly in its initial number as “the 
new expression in musical thought.” It 
is published by the Institute of Music in 
San Francisco, and edited by Julius Gold. 
Typographically attractive as it un- 
doubtedly is, and interesting as are the 
quotations from Grétry, Beethoven, 
Burns, d’Alembert and others with which 
its pages are liberally besprinkled, its 
principal features (a vaguely-clever arti- 
cle by George Edwards on “The Terror 
of Tradition,” and a serial article by 
Arthur Conradi called “Looking For- 
ward,” but largely devoted to attacking 
the Bohemian Club of San Francisco) 





*“Tradition, a Magazine of Musical In- 
quiry.’’ No. 1. Vol. I. (San Francisco: Insti- 
tute of Music.) Monthly. , 





scarcely seem to justify the flam 


of the “Pronouncement” that 
the first columns. But time wij 
It may show a reason for this T 


among some others. 





Guillermo Cases, Gifted Spanish 
Plays in Havana. 


HAVANA, CUBA, Feb. 13.—G 
Cases, young Spanish pianist a 
poser, arrived in Havana the fir 
week from Barcelona, and was in 
his frienas and admirers to h 
enough to give two concerts at . \; 
tional Theater. Sefior Cases wa 1 
way to Mexico, but he yielded to 
of Havana and stayed overa boat s,; 
Cases is a delightful musician. 
two concerts, one Wednesday 
other Friday. Among the work 
were Chopin’s Polonaise, a Span 
by Albeniz, and Moskowzski’s 
Caprice. Both concerts were 
tended. Senor Cases, who has 
with success in Paris and Beri 
a trip to the United States after : 
in Mexico. E. F. 0’p 
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NORMAN JOLL 


Bass-Bar. 


Engu. 


Brooklyn Ora. Soc. 


(Walter Hy Hall, Mus 


**Dream of Mary” 
March 29th 
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Excl. direction 


Walter Anderson 


62 W. 45 


New York City 
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CLAUDIA 


MUZIO 


SOPRANO 


Distinguished 
Italian Star of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Accorded 


Innumerable Tributes 





as 
“BERTHA” 
in 
“LE PROPHETE” 





RHEA SILBERTA at the Piano. 


Tickets, 75c to $2.00. Boxes, $12 and $15. On sale at Box Office and 1448 edition Hall. 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York. 
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“A REMARKABLE MEZZO-CONTRALTO.”—H. FE. KREHBIEL in THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


SONG RECITAL, CARNEGIE HALL 
TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 2nd, at 8:15 


Program will include “Songs of the Ukraina”, arias and songs to their original texts by Meyerbeer, Legrenzi, Beethoven, Al- 
varez, Strugis, Rachmaninoff, Glinka, Pashkaloff, Gretchaninoff, Moniuschko, Elgar, Thayer, DeKoven and Silberta. 
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erican Works Offered by Lima 
Women’s Club 


- OHIO, Feb. 19.—An unusual 
e at the recital this afternoon in 
al Hall, of the Women’s Music 
veard a delightful program ar- 
by Mrs. Harold B. Adams of 
» College and also of Lima. Under 
e of “Some Phases of American 
Mt ’' Mrs. Adams chose compositions 
’ » from the lyrics of Francis Hop- 
to modern songs. The _ inter- 
were J. Allan Grubb, former 
r of the International Quartet at 
Cleora Basinger, a young 
po Miss Lugabihl, dramatic 
_ Leona Feltz, pianist, and Sidney 
tein, violinist. Mrs. Adams offer- 
e interesting historical data in her 
ictory remarks. H. E. H. 


ya 
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\irs. Bready Interprets “Blue Bird” at 
Opera-Recital 


M1 . Co Lee Bready, who has won 
, place for herself as an opera- -recitalist 
Fy note, gave a characteristic interpreta- 
tion of ‘Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird,” as set 
in op ratic form by Albert Wolff, at the 
1's University Club, New York, oO. 
Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 17. ‘Lhe per- 
formance was for the benefit of the 


hyilding furid of St. Mary’s School, 
Mount St. Gabriel, at Peekskill, N. Y. 
Mrs. Bready’s delivery of the text and 
music was admirable and she was 


eartily welcomed. Alumni of the school 

nd prominent clergymen of the diocese 
were patrons, among them the Rev. 
Arthur H. Judge, D.D., Mrs. George E. 


Clay, Mrs. Frank M. Clendenin, Mrs. 
Haley Fiske, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel M. 
Hyde, Mrs. Lancaster Morgan, Mrs. 
Benjamin Nicoll, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 


and Rp: George F. Shrady. Mrs. Dana 
T, Ackerly was chairman of the recital 
committee. Among prominent musicians 
present was Theodore Spiering. <A good- 
ly sum was netted for the building fund. 








Honor Memory of 
Maud Powell at 
Huss Musicale 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss 


A really distinctive musicale was given 
on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 14, by the 
Huss Music Study Club at Steinway Hall, 
New York, when the artists appearing 
were Henry Holden Huss, pianist; Ruth 
Kemper, violinist; Georgette Bushman, 
soprano, and several of Mr. Huss’s artist- 
pupils, Mme. Julie Kendig, Helen C. Van 
Buren, Mrs. Lees Broome, Charlotte 
Eaton and Ruth Boyd. 
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The Ensemble has a delightful spirit, 
its members are accomplished musicians. 


—N. Y. Eve. Mail, Jan. 30th, 1920. 





CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
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: Mme. Povla Frijsh and the Salzedo Harp Ensemble 


It is coming to your city, if not this year, next, this 
lovely concert of gleaming golden instruments, with 
their deep reverberant golden tones. 
could be more truly a thing of gold than the abiding 
intelligence, the mystery, the mastery of the great 
Danish singer of songs,—Frijsh 


Exclusive Direction oj 
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And what 


She sang as though she were the voice 
of arace. It was worth a pilgrimage. 
—Boston Herald, Nov. 15th, 1919. 


53 West 39th Street, N. Y. C. 
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In memory of Maud Powell, the Huss 
Romanze in E, dedicated to that great 
American artist, was. beautifully played 
by Miss Kemper, in a group with Mr. 
Huss’s “Berceuse Slave” and her own 
“Hindu Song.” Mr. Huss was at the 
piano in this group and with Miss Kem- 
per gave a fine performance of Grieg’s 
C Minor Sonata. Miss Bushman, whose 
singing reflects great credit on the train- 
ing she has received from Mrs. Huss, 
sang admirably old English songs of 
Purcell and Dowland, Hahn’s “Si mes 
vers” and Grieg’s “In the Boat.” Mme. 
Kendig played compositions of Beet- 
hooven, Chopin and Huss; Miss Eaton 
gave Mr. Huss’s enchanting Impromptu 
in D. Op. 28, Prelude in A Flat and a 
Chopin Scherzo. Miss Boyd, Mr. Huss’s 
first assistant teacher, revealed her skill 
in works of Chopin, Grieg and Weber, 
while Miss Van Buren played a Stern- 
berg Prelude and Mrs. Broome played 
Mr. Huss’s “Gavotte Capriccieuse” and 
“Etude Melodique.” It was an after- 
noon in which technical achievements 
were at the service of high ideals. Not 
that the technical side was at all neg- 
lected, but it was made the means to an 
end, not the end, as it so frequently is in 
these days. 





HEAR SINSHEIMER QUARTET 


Chamber Music Body Presents Grasse’s 
Composition 


The Sinsheimer Quartet gave the third 
of a series. of four concerts of chamber 
music at the Hotel des Artistes, on Feb. 
16. It offered a varied program, com- 
posed of quartets by Dvorak and 
Glazounoff and a work from manuscript 
by Grasse, in a lucid manner, with nice 
phrasing and smooth delivery. The final 
number, a Quintet of Beethoven, was ad- 
mirably played. Aurore La Croix accom- 
panied this offering excellently, exhibit- 
ing a fine tone and fluent technique. 

Mr. Grasse was brought out after the 
presentation of his composition, which 
was enthusiastically received. Of his 
new work, consisting of an Andante and 
Tempo di Menuetto, the Quartet made an 
interesting offering, pleasing to the ear. 
The second movement was thoroughly 
charming. 

The players were Bernard Sinsheimer, 
first violin, Mr. Wolfinsohn, who has just 
arrived from South Africa where he con- 
ducted his own quartet and who will be 
second violin of the quartet during his 


stay, replacing Harry Levy; Alfred 
Gietzen, viola, and William Durieux, 
cello. L. S. 





Graingers Give Reception for Borowski 
and Mr. and Mrs. Kinsey 


Mrs. John Grainger gave a _re- 
ception at her home in New York on 
Friday afternoon, Feb. 20, in honor of 
Felix Borowski, the composer, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey, who were in 
New York for the premiére in this city 
of the Borowski ballet “Boudour” on last 
Monday evening at the Lexington Thea- 
ter. Percy Grainger returned from his 
western concerts on the day of the recep- 
tion and left late the same evening to 
continue his tour. Among the guests 


were Henry T. Finck and _ Mrs. 
Finck, Mrs. James Goldmark, Dr. 
Arthur Mees, Victor Harris and Mrs. 
Harris, Mrs. Lancaster Morgan, Mrs. 


Edith Simonds and her daughter, Wilson 
Vance, Margaret Smith, Mrs. Daniel 
Gregory Mason, Elsie Permin, Emilie 
Frances Bauer and A. Walter Kramer. 





Robert Quait Scores as Soloist With 
Chicago Apollo Club 


Robert Quait, tenor, whose first season 
in New York, under ‘the exclusive man- 
agement of Walter Anderson, has proved 
a distinct success, recently scored as 
soloist in “Elijah,” presented by the 
Chicago Apollo Club. In less than one 
year, Mr. Quait has filled more than forty 
engagements, and aS many more are 
booked for next season. 





Huss to Play His Concerto with 
Gabrilowitsch Forces 


Henry Holden Huss is to play his own 
Piano Concerto in B with the’ Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra under the baton of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch in Detroit on April 
11. Mr. Huss was engaged for this ap- 
pearance last Fall, but the date was not 
decided on till recently. On March 1, 
the first hearing of Mr. Huss’s Sonata 
for viola and piano will be given at the 
monthly meeting of the New York musi- 
cians’ club, The Bohemians, when Edward 
Kreiner, viola of the Letz Quartet, and 
the composer will join forces in present- 
ing the work. 











The Outstanding Suc- 
cess of the Season 


RACHEM 


(MERCY) (PIETA) 


A Hebrew Song with Eng- 
lish and Italian Words 


The Music by 


MANA-ZUCCA 


AMONG THE ARTISTS 
USING THIS SONG 
ROSA 
“ *Rachem’ is a wonderful song. I am mak- 
ing a record of it for the Aeolian-Vocalion.” 
EMA 


DESTINN 


MARGARET 


MATZENAUER 


“IT believe ‘Rachem’ will meet with great 
favor among artists and with the public.” 


ROSA 


PONSELLE 


“It is with real satisfaction that I can frank- 
ly tell you how much pleasure I find in sing- 


ing ‘Rachem’.’’ 
ANNA 


FIT ZIU 


MARIE 


SUNDELIUS 


“ *Rachem’ is a fine song.’’ 


FLORENCE 


EASTON 


‘Rachem’ adds another step to the wonder- 
ful ladder that Mana-Zucca has butit for her- 
self of melody, rhythm and musicianshtp.”’ 


CHRISTINE 


LANGENHAN 


“‘Wherever I rendered ‘Rachem’ the song has 
been received with acclaim.” 


JOSEF 


ROSENBLATT 


“I have made a record of tt for the Columbia. 
This song will live forever.’ 


RICCARDO 
“T am very enthusiastic with ‘Rachem’.’’ 
UILO 
‘**4 wonderful song.’ 
ROBERTO 


MOR'ANZONI 


‘Rachem’ is truly a great song.’’ 


GIUSEPPE 


DE LUCA 


“* *Rachem’ is a fine song and very effective.’”’ 
ADAMO 


DIDUR 


“1 greatly enjoy ‘Rachem’ and will sing it.” 
ORVILLE 


HARROLD 


“It ts a splendid dramatic compositton.’’ 
JOHN CHARLES 


THOMAS 


** *Rachem’ 1s one of the most delightful com- 
positions, and never fails to arouse en- 


thusiasm.’’ 
LEON 


ROTHIER 


“‘A real inspiratton.’’ 


Rachem is Published for 
all Voices and Orchestra- 
ted in Four Keys. 


Published by 
The John Church Co. 
Cincinnati London New York 


The House Devoted to the 
Progress of American Music 
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IS IT THE END? 


Press dispatches announce that virtually the entire 
personnel of the Boston Symphony Orchestra has pre- 
sented a request for increased wages and taken steps 
toward joining the Musicians’ Union. “The wage re- 
quest,” declare the dispatches, “involving an annual ad- 
vance of approximately $100,000, has been refused.” 

The movement toward unionization in the ranks of 
America’s most famous orchestra set in about two years 
ago. While Major Higginson was alive and held the 
reins (and the pursestrings), such an attempt could 
hardly escape being abortive. The late patron saint 
of the orchestra would tolerate nothing that smacked 
of limiting his powers. His was an autocracy, albeit a 
kindly one. When he at last turned over the governor- 
ship to a board of trustees, there passed out the per- 
sonal element which was probably the sole factor re- 
straining the Boston Symphony from affiliating with 
the union. Judge Frederick P. Cabot, chairman of the 
board of trustees, was quoted last week as saying that 
the question of union membership was not an issue be- 
tween the players and the management, although “rec- 
ognition of a union had been refused because union lead- 
ers said that they would claim the right to say who 
should play with the orchestra and under what condi- 
tions.” 

The players, who base their plea for increased com- 
pensation on increased living costs, have been told by 
Judge Cabot that the resources of the organization were 
such that no funds were available for the $100,000 ad- 
vance necessary to meet their request. The orchestra, 
it appears, has an operating surplus of less than $10,000. 
“Settlement on an individual basis will be made in some 


cases with moderate increases, but any substantial ad- 
vance is out of the question with our limited resources,” 
Judge Cabot said. The management is apparently rec- 
onciled to losing “some of the players, who may de- 
cide that they must receive more money than can be 
had by remaining with the Boston Symphony. Such 
men, it is admitted, can probably obtain higher rates 
by joining the Musicians’ Union and playing under its 
contracts.” 

The board of trustees, then, 
to Major Higginson’s policy. The Boston Symphony 
must continue on a non-union basis. If the economic 
argument of the players is valid, such a stand on the 
part of the authorities will sooner or later bring about 
the orchestra’s total disruption. Loyalty to an artistic 
organization is all very well and a beautiful thing, but 
in these days of supercosts, musicians (like other human 
beings) are likely to consider their families too. For 
the last few years the Boston Orchestra has shown a 
steady deterioration. Far from checking the decline 
a war over wages and unionization will certainly ag- 
gravate it. It is to be hoped that the men guiding the 
orchestra’s destinies will view their problem from the 
most liberal angle. Any other course will only hasten 
the end. 


BETTER PAY FOR ORGANISTS IMPERATIVE 


When St. Louis organists formed an organization a 
few weeks ago with the avowed purpose of a walkout 
if they failed to gain increased salaries, they took a 
step of far-reaching importance in the world of musi- 
cians. Only those who, at heart, are opposed to all 
organized effort for men to better their condition and 
those who take affright at anything which tends to 
link artistic endeavor with the affairs of the workaday 
world, can fail to sympathize with and support the St. 
Louis church musicians in their bold but timely course. 

It is not alone the organists of St. Louis and else- 
where who are concerned. The question of adequate 
pay for these musicians is equally vital to the churches. 
To their lasting shame, as figures cited in St. Louis 
prove, places of worship are paying their organists as 
low as $10 a month and, with a maxim of $1200 to 
$1500 a year, the average has been placed at about 
$400 per annum. These petty retainers may be lower 
in St. Louis than in other cities of like population. 
But they can be regarded as a fair index to conditions 
in the churches the country over. The difference of 
a few hundred dollars in the average elsewhere does 
not serve to right the wrong. Only rarely is there 
an approach to a living wage in an organist’s pay. 
It perhaps is to be expected that the church musician 
wili be compelled to do some teaching or other addi- 
tional work to earn his keep, but he should not be 
called upon to give to the church his time, his talents 
and the art he has acquired only through years of hard 
study, for a mere pittance. 

If the churches of the country do not meet the issue, 
what will result? They will have no organ music worth 
the name. Already there is a perceptible trek of or- 
ganists to the moving picture houses, where a good liv- 
ing awaits them, and where they can center all their 
energies, instead of scattering them in a patchwork, 
pick-up business of church work, teaching, arranging 
and perhaps accompanying. This trek augurs well for 
the picture houses. But it spells disaster for music 
in the churches. And, however much this may be de- 
plored by those of drastic Calvinistic thought, it is 
to be remembered that the power of churchly music 
often is greater than the power of spoken sermons. 
There is, perhaps, nothing to be gained in comparisons 
of the salaries of organist and pastor, for ministers, 
too, are notoriously under-paid. But it certainly is the 
acme of short-sightedness for a congregation to raise 
the money with which to equip a church with a superb 
organ and then from year to year fail to supply the 
funds necessary for its proper use. 

Consequently, this step by St. Louis organists in 
uniting to bring about alleviation of their intolerable 
situation is, first of all, a move in the interest of the 
church, its prestige and its power for good. Silent 
organs, or organs dully droning under feeble hands, 
should not be necessary to convince the public of the 
justice of the organists’ demands. 


Year ’round opera has been proposed for London, 
which might seem to entail an unprecedented réper- 
toire. But as the revival of a number of the Wagner 
scores is contemplated, all that needs to be done is to 
eliminate the usual cuts and take an intermission now 
and then for meals, and the year will be filled. 


The high cost of tenors has not yet been made the 
subject of a Congressional investigation. It remains 
to be seen whether the $10,000 a night which Caruso 


will draw in Havana will be reflected in next year’s 
price of the sugar which the resident of Keokuk or 


Kalamazoo uses in his coffee. 


is determined to adhere | 
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Jascha Heifetz as Aviator 


Going up in an airplane appears to be an indispensa- 
ble part of a trip to the Pacific Coast, when such trip 
is made by a distinguished musician. The latest one 
to follow the fashion is Jascha Heifetz, who recently 
gave five recitals in San Francisco, under the manave- 
ment of Selby C. Oppenheimer. The picture represents 
the young wizard of the violin in aviator costume, after 
a flight, with Mr. Oppenheimer, who accompanied }\im, 
in the background. 


Cheatham—It is said of Kitty Cheatham, the eminent 
exponent of the child song, that she has a répertoire of 
1,000 songs, which she can sing in seven languages. 


Greenwalt—Mary Hallock Greenwalt, a Philade]phia 
pianist, who has novel theories on the relationship of 
light and music, is one of the few American pianists 
whose work has been recorded on the phonograph. 


Junge—The French Government has bestowed the 
decoration of Officer of the Academy on Henry Jun 
of Steinway & Sons, “for his excellent co-operation and 
splendid work done in connection- with French music 
and musicians.’ 


Wagner—Siegfried Wagner, it is reported, has scored 
a great success with his new opera, “Sun Flames.” 
Less well known composers and all new talent are fin.- 
ing it much easier to get a “try-out,” so we read, under 
the German Republic than under the somewhat cramp- 
ing influences of tradition, bureaucracy and court in- 
trigues that hampered such aspiration in the old régime. 


Kreisler—Fritz Kreisler tells a story, according to 
the New York Globe, of the unappreciative attitude 
maintained for a long time towards César Franck by 
musicians at large. “A certain popular organist finally 
consented to play a Franck fugue,” says Mr. Kreisler, 
“but he played it incorrectly. The old composer said, 
‘I beg your pardon, but that should be a sharp.’ ‘Have 
done, my friend,’ was the answer. ‘Be glad that | am 
playing your music.’ ” 


Ganz—Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, said recently 
in New Orleans: “Pianists of repute no longer can 
rely upon the old classics if they wish to win over their 
public, but must devote much of their energy to the 
eccentric and bizarre works of the day. Formerly, 
people found fault with me because I did not play 
enough old music; now they complain that I do not vive 
them enough of ‘the modern. But I have joined the 
ranks of the Futurist composers and they will hear 
plenty of that sort of thing in my concerts in future. 


Nevin—Says Olive Nevin, soprano, in her “letter 
home” about her latest trip: “Eight concerts with 
two weeks may not sound much, but it is enough. My 
first concert before the Iris Club in Lancaster was @ 
lovely experience. Then I made my bow a few ¢: iys 
later to Philadelphians before the big Matinee Mus ca! 
Club, in the Bellevue-Stratford ballroom. On this 0 
casion I made my first real speech, at their banquet. 
Really, it was much harder than singing a dozen ©! 
certs.” 


Miller—Reed Miller, the popular tenor, is not oly 
busy singing these days, but he is also busy answering 
inquiries as *to his age and receiving congratulations 
about his birthday. The fact is that Mr. Miller w: s 
born in leap year and consequently only has a bi! 
day every four years. He relates that he was born - 
a Sunday, Feb. 29, that this is the first time since ’s 
birth that February has had five Sundays, and tha: ' 
will be many years before a five-Sundayed Febru::') 
comes around again. 


Spalding—When Maurice Egan, ex-Minister to |e" 
mark from the United States, was buying some b:<e 
ball uniforms at the Washington (D. C.) store of Sp." 
ing and Bros. recently, he happened to remark to 
clerk that the “name of Spalding is well known ‘1 
Europe.” “Oh, yes!” the clerk said eagerly. ‘'‘° 
have stores all over there.” Dr. Egan explained, 
some embarrassment, that he referred more particul: 'Y 
to the fame of Albert Spalding, the American gat st 


Just as he was leaving, he heard the clerk say: ys 


what do. you know about that? That there old 
says Albert Spalding is a great violinist!” 
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UNTLRDOINT 


derson, Mr. Krehbiel and Mr. Huneker! 
You think you are going back to your 
typewriters now and write vour reviews 
of my recital. But you won’t! Ushers, 
lock the doors and put these critics back 


9? 


in their seats! 


Why Editors Go Crazy 

[Word for Word, as Written by a Press Agent] 

“Before leaving Miss Beddce who was 
working up some new programs and was 
rehearsing an opera aria at her studio, 
when a man appeared in the house, who 
was delivering some goods, from a dry 
goods firm. In his good old Irish broke, 
he said to the maid who appeared at the 
door, Who is there singing so great, 
this must be one of them grand opera 
singers, that they have down at the Met- 
ropolitan’, and when she began to 
question him, he continued, ‘Please stop 
just let me listen for a while,’ and lean- 
ing against Miss Beddoe’s door he re- 
marked, ‘This is sure the greatest treat 
I ever had in all my life.’ ”’ 












HEN Jack Barrymore rebuked some 
W or in the audience who laughed 
+ during a love scene moment in 
the play, he won the sympathy of all 
“Of course, the disturber may 
en a married man with an in- 
verted perspective on such scenes, but 
oven tuis fact cannot condone the offense. 
We earnestly commend Mr. Barrymore's 
Faction to all opera singers and recitalists. 
Think of the celestial joy it would give 
Fthe public: if Mr. Caruso would throw 
down Canio’s hat, advance to the foot- 
and hiss: 

“Hey, you noisy people in Box 57, I 
want you to keep quiet! Understand me, 
you pach os, .-behaved profiteers, SHUT- 


pty? 








a 


lights 


Or if Miss Farrar would stop zazaing 
nd cry: : 
ast that chattering—I mean you in 
the 18th row, left aisle.” 

», ‘f some poor little deb in Aeolian 
Hall would suddenly stop and exclaim: 

“Halt! I see you walking out right 
in the middle of my program, Mr. Hen- 





Rare Violin Stolen from Carl Tollefsen 
on Tour 


While returning from a tour of a 
month, during which time the Tollefsen 
Trio had covered almost 6,000 miles and 
given twenty-one concerts in ten States, 
Carl H. Tollefsen had his violin, valued 
at $4,000, stolen from him, together with 
two fine bows. It occurred somewhere 
between Pittsburgh and Harrisburg on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The Tollef- 
sens boarded a train out of Pittsburgh 
at 4.50 P. M. on Thursday, Feb. 5, in- 
tending to stop over night at Harrisburg 
and to leave early the next morning to 
fulfil their final engagement at Waynes- 
boro, Pa. The loss was not d'scovered 
until they were about to leave the train 
in Harrisburg shortly after midnight. 
Mr. Tollefsen wired Altoona and Pitts- 
burgh at once and conferred with the 
police at Harrisburg the next morning, 
but up to the present nothing has been 
heard. One of the bows was a genuine 
Vuillaume. The violin was a Joseph 
Guanerius, made in Cremona in 1726. 








Gifted Kaufmann 
Pupils Appear in 
New York Concert 





Many persons prominent in society and 
the arts lent an added touch of atmos- 
phere to Sasha Votichenko’s Concert In- 
time of French and Russian Music Feb. 
l4. Among those in the audience were 
Countess Festetics, George Baklanoff, 
the Right Honorable S. S. Valasto, Mrs. 
Philip King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Rus- 
‘ll, Robert Hilliard, Mr. and Mrs. Nikol- 
‘ki, Baroness de Markoff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Roland Hinton Perry, Mrs. Clark-Miller 
and Ganna Walska. 


Betty Burke, Soprano 


Betty Burke and Esther Carlson. pro- 
fessional pupils of Mme. Minna Kauf- 
mann of Carnegie Hall, sang Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 3, the second day of the 
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ances in that city were those with the 
Lamoureux Orchestra as_ soloist in 
Berlioz’ “Damnation of Faust,” and 
others with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and at the Salle des Agriculteurs. These 
were followed by appearances in Eng- 
land and through France. 


Mr. Seagle returned to America in 
September, 1911, making his first appear- 
ances in October at the Hippodrome with 
Mary Garden, and giving his first New 
York recital in Carnegie Hall in Janu- 
ary, 1912. He returned to Paris in the 
Spring to teach, and did not make his 
home permanently in America until 
1914. Since then Mr. Seagle has been 
one of the best known of American bari- 
tones and teachers. He has appeared in 
concert and _ recital throughout the 
United States, and has been soloist with 
the leading organizations and festivals. 
He is especially an exponent of folk 
songs, being one of the first to foster the 
singing of Negro spirituals on programs. 





()SCAR SEAGLE, baritone, was born 


in Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 31, 1877. 
After receiving a general education, he 
made his vocal 
début at the age 
of nineteen with 
the Castle 
Square Opera 
Company when 
he sang Silvio 
in “Pagliacci” 
and Valentine in 
“Faust.” After 
a few years of 
concerts and re- 
citals in this 
country, he went 
to Paris, where 
he came under 
the tutelage of 
Jean de Reszke. 
With the latter 
he remained for 
twelve years, 


















































Oscar Seagle 









+ first as pupil, In 1901 he married’ Nell De Wees of 
h then as assistant teacher. _ While Chattanooga, and has two children. 
oe id he made his European début in He makes his present home in New York 
aris, May, 1907. Among his appear- City. 
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Steinway ! 


| STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 


heart were enriched by 


Three-score years 


ago, 


Steinway was the ideal piano. 


its exquisite tones. 


even as now, the 
In many a fam- 


ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that 


this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, 


describing the various 


styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, with 
prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


you, 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London. 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


W. Va., and represented by the 


world 


Cincinnati, 
Ind. ; 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Charleston and Huntington, 
foremost dealers throughout the 














Music Week celebration at the Grand 
Central Palace. Both young artists 
appeared under the auspices of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Miss Burke’s finely schooled coloratura 
soprano was heard first in “Caro Nome,” 
from “Rigoletto,” and later as encores 
she sang songs by American composers. 





Esther Carlson, Soprano 


Miss Carlson, who possesses a rich dra- 
matic soprano voice, gave a group of 
songs by native composers, including 
Alexander MacFayden, A. Walter 
Kramer and Thurlow Lieurance. The 
accompaniments were played by Ruth 
Emerson. 

The Misses Burke and Carlson have 
toured in concerts this season: Miss 
Carlson’s most recent engagements in- 
cluded concerts and recitals in New York 
State. Miss Burke’s appearances have 
been confined to towns in New England. 


Many Novelties on Graveure’s Program 


In his second New York recital of this 
season at AZolian Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, Feb. 28, Louis Graveure, the noted 
baritone, will introduce a number of new 
songs. Important among these are a set 
of four songs, sung for the first time in 





América, by Lodew:jk Mortelmansa, a 
Belgian composer, and six settings of old 
English lyrics, also “first time,” by 
Bryceson Treharne, the singer’s accom- 
panist. By request Mr. Graveure is re- 
peating five Moussorgsky songs, in which 
he has won note, while his French group 
includes two Fauré songs, Ernest Bloch’s 
“La Vagabonde” and Franck’s “La Vase 
Brise.” An American group at the end 
presents songs by Alice Barnett, Fay 
Foster, Ward-Stephens and Bainbridge 
Crist. 


STRANSKY IN POUGHKEEPSIE 





Philharmonic Orchestra Heard in Concert 
—Nichols in Recital 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Feb. 14.—The 
second of the Marston Concerts brought 
the Philharmonic Society of New York, 
Josef Stransky, conductor, in a program 
which included Beethoven’s Third Sym- 
phony and numbers by Grieg and Dvorak. 
The concert was preceded by a lecture, 
“The Brasses of the Orchestra,” by Pro- 
fessor Gow. 

John W. Nichols, head of the vocal de- 
partment at Vassar, gave a recital of 
Debussy songs recently, before an en- 
thusiastic audience. He was assisted at 
the piano by Mrs. Nichols. 

Another recent recital of interest was 
that of the Columbia Stellar Male Quar- 
tet, under the local management of 
Charles H. Hickok. The members of the 
quartet are Norman Arnold and Reed 
Miller, tenors; Andrea Sarto, baritone, 
and Tom Daniels, bass. E. W. G. 





Kansas Teachers Postpone Convention 
Because of Influenza Ban 


TOPEKA, KAN., Feb. 16.—The conven- 
tion of the Kansas State Music Teachers’ 
Association, to have been held here this 
week, has been postponed indefinitely on 
account of the ban on all public meetings 
during the influenza epidemic. Paul R. 
Utt of Ottawa, Kan., president of the 
association, stated that no new date 
would be chosen until the ban a ae 





John Hand, tenor, recently sang in 
concert at the Liberty Theater, Chehalis, 
Wash, before a crowded house. He was 
greatly applauded in a program of 
operatic arias and songs. 
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BALTIMORIANS AVERT 
SALE OF LYRIC HALL 


Through Kahn’s Aid, Audito- 
rium is Saved From Conver- 
sion by Citizens Committee 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 18.—The Lyric, Balti- 
more’s chief music hall, which faced the 
danger of making place for the housing 
of some large industrial enterprise, has 
been preserved for its original cultural 
and entertainment purposes, through the 
intervention of public-spirited citizens, 
who, at a meeting held yesterday after- 
noon at the Peabody Institute, decided to 
accept the generous offer made by the 
owner, Otto H. Kahn of New York. Mr. 
Kahn, whose deep interest in musical 


development is well known, seemed deter- 
mined that Baltimore should not lose an 
auditorium devoted to musical culture, 
even though very attractive terms for 
purchase had been offered by commercial 
interests. Therefore, through his repre- 
sentative, James Herbert, at a meeting 
called by the permanent committee for 
the promotion of music in Baltimore, of 
which Dr. Hugh Young is a member and 
of which Ellen Elizabeth Starr is chair- 
man. Mr. Kahn’s plan for purchase was 
explained. 

It has been decided to purchase the 
Lyric building, and the Baltimore public 
will be asked to assist in this venture to 
the extent of raising from $125,000 to 
$150,000 by a popular stock subscription. 
Not that this will represent the entire 
cost of the property. On the contrary, 
the price of the Lyric alone is placed by 
the owner at $250,000 and there are two 
other properties which it is desired to 
secure in connection with the purchase, 
which will cost probably $50,000 more. 
Of the selling price of the Lyric, $25,000 
will come back to the purchasers in the 
form of a donation by Otto H. Kahn of 
New York, who, as has been said, refused 
higher offers in the hope that something 
could be done to detain the building for 
its present uses. 
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Dr. Young, who presided at the meet- 
ing, announced the terms by which the 
Lyric could be bought, and after some 
discussion, it was decided to go ahead 
with the purchase. Dr. Young was au- 
thorized to write Mr. Kahn at once that 
the price set was acceptable and that the 
arrangements were being made to create 
a mortgage for $100,000, the balance of 
the fund to be raised by the sale of stock. 
It was also stated that Mr. Kahn had 
secured promises from the owners of 
properties in front of the present build- 
ing, that they would sell. It was thought 
desirable to secure these two properties 
in order to make a better entrance. This 
will add probably $40,000 or $50,000 to 
the cost. 

The meeting at the Peabody Institute 
was attended by Dr. Hugh H. Young, 
Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs, Blanchard 
Randall, Tighlman G. Pitts, Rall Parr, 
Edwin L. Turnbull, Harold Randolph, 
director of the Peabody Conservatory, 
Gen. N. Winslow Williams, Mrs. C. Ellis 
Coale, Mrs. J. Hemsley Johnson, Mrs. 
Jack Symington, George R. Jackson, 
Frederick R. Huber and Elizabeth Ellen 
Starr. F.C. B. 


Zoellner Quartet Plays in Grinnell, Iowa 


GRINNELL, IowA, Feb. 19.—One of the 
strongest numbers of this year’s recital 
course was the Zoellner String Quartet, 
which appeared on the evening of Feb. 6 
at Herrick Chapel. The excellent im- 
pression made by these four artists two 
years ago was renewed. The program 
consisted of interesting numbers, new 
and old, each one played in good style and 
with spontaneity, perhaps the most in- 
teresting number being Brandts-Buys’ 
Romantic Serenade Op. 25. In response 
to the demands of the audience several 
extra numbers were'added. EK. B 








Frances Alda Wins West Virginians 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Feb. 29.—Fran- 
ces Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan, 
made her first appearance in this part of 
the country in recital on Feb. 16, offering 
an interesting program, which included 
the aria from Act II of “Madama Butter- 
fly” and several song groups. She was 
accompanied by Erin Ballard, who 
played the entire program — 


OVATION FOR HEIFETZ 
IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Violinist’s Second Recital 
Wins Demonstration—Pro- 
gram by Ruth St. Denis 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 16.—Jascha Hei- 
fetz, at his return concert on Wednesday 
evening, gave a brilliant classical pro- 
gram, which so aroused the admiration 
of his hearers that all former demonstra- 
tions were eclipsed. The two big num- 
bers were the Sonata in G Minor, Tartini, 
and the Mendelssohn Concerto in E 
Minor. Two Paganini Caprices, Nos. 13 


and 20, were brilliantly played. Other 
numbers were Nocturne in E Minor, 
Chopin-Auer, a Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dance, a Tchaikovsky Melodie and 
“Ronde des Lutins.” The Brahms num- 
ber, a favorite, was repeated. Insistent 
applause induced Mr. Heifetz to give five 
extra numbers. The concert was under 
the management of Steers and Coman. 

Laurence A. Lambert, manager of the 
Western Musical Bureau, presented Ruth 
St. Denis and her concert dancers and 
singers recently. Ellis Rhodes, dramatic 
tenor, and Pauline Lawrence, pianist, 
contributed to the success of the enter- 
tainment. A series of some forty per- 
formances have been booked for Miss St. 
Denis by Mr. Lambert. 

There will be no grand opera given by 
the Portland Grand Opera Association 
this spring. Mrs. Edward L. Thompson, 
president of the association, so an- 
nounced, although plans were made to 
present “Mignon” in April. The finances 
of the association are in a prosperous 
condition and plans have been made to 
choose an opera and begin rehearsals for 
next fall. 

William Robertson, formerly musical 
director of St. Mark’s choir, has started a 
singing school for boys. Mr. Robertson 
will develop the soprano and alto voices 
of the boys. The primary object is to 
furnish boy choristers for Trinity choir, 
but boys of all religious faiths, who de- 
sire musical education, will be permitted 





to attend the classes. Mr. Robert 


an excellent bass singer and has ha. 


siderable experience in training 
choirs. 

The Apollo Club concert on Thi 
night was well attended and an a 
success. The soloist, Walter J. S 


son, sang two numbers. The club 


ten choruses, “Swing Along,” “Hy, 


Song,” “Widdecomb Fair” and 


Bless Thee Forever” were favorites. 


club’s conductor is William H. |} 
Edgar E. Coursen, Charles E. \ 
lock and Ralph W. Hoyt were the a 
panists. 


The Norwegian Singing Society 


gave such a successful concert a 


ago has, by unanimous vote, chang: | 


name to the Multnomah Male C 
This was done in order that the o 
zation should be considered st 
American. 

Arthur Von Jessen, one of Port 
finest pianists and composers, gav« 
cital at the Oregon Agricultural C 
on Thursday evening, Feb. 12. 
program included the Chromatic 


n 


d’s 


i Ye. 
lege 
The 
Fan. 


tasie and Fugue, Bach, and wor! 


Moszk: 
N. J 


Peigno, Rachmaninoff, 
Chopin and Liszt. 





VS 


of 


C, 


Pittsburgh Store’s Male Quartet Give 


First Concert 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 15.—The initia) 
program given by the new Kaufmany 
Male Quartet on Thursday afternoon, 


proved highly successful. The Kaufman» 
department store has just added this 


organization to its personnel department 
and will give it the widest possible ex. 


ploitation. 


The members of the quartet 


were chosen from Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago and are experienced professiona! 
men. The program presented last Thurs. 
day afternoon was well arranged, an( 
included solos and ‘quartets. It was hear 
by a capacity audience which receive: 
the quartet enthusiastically. The mem. 
bers of the quartet are Walter Christian 
Steinecker, of Pittsburgh, director ani 
second tenor; John W. Brigham, of Chi- 
cago, first tenor; Arthur E. Kraeckman, 
of Chicago, first bass, and Courtland 
Barker, of Pittsburgh, second bass. Far! 


B. Collins is the accompanist. 
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Sold-Out House Greets the Famous Brazilian Pianist 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 


At Her First New York Recital of the Season 


S 





TIMES 
Miss Novaes had an audience 
at her recital yesterday as large 
as Aeolian Hall could hold, 
with many people seated upon 
the platform. She was in excel- 


lent form and played with 
great delicacy, clearness, fine 
tone, and brilliantly where bril- 
liancy was the thing. 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 


TRIBUNE 


Her audience yesterday filled 
the auditorium proper and as 
much of the stage as it could 
occupy. The Brazilian pianist 
shone notably in the Liszt 
Sonata in which the brilliancy 
of her style and the richness of 
her tone color were splendidly 
evident. She is today the true 
successor to her fellow South 
American, Teresa Carreno. 


Steinway Piano 


The auditorium was filled and the stage 
was occupied by listeners except that 
reserved for 
Novaes has done nothing better than the 
Brahms number, which, as all pianists 
know, makes formidable demands on 
both technic and poetic insight. 
young Brazilian found no obstacles in the 
technical requirements of the compo- 
She played it with perfect flu- 
ency, accuracy and great beauty of tone. 


part the pianist. 


sition. 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


Miss 


The 
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ret Wilson Loses Voice Through 
War Work 


-varet Wilson, daughter of the 
lent, has lost her singing voice, 

ing to a story in the New York 
through constant usage in war 

. ’ This announcement was made by 
\{ics Wilson when she was asked to sing 
dinner given to Gen. Pershing in 
ille, N. C., where Miss Wilson had 
taying. Miss Wilson said that she 
en recuperating in Asheville for 
urpose of regaining her voice, but 
improvement had not been as fast 
nected, she was still unable to sing. 
‘Pershing, at the dinner, paid a 
e to Miss Wilson on her work over- 





Nikisch to Celebrate Jubilee By Leading 
Program of Twenty-Five Years Ago 


BeRLIN, Feb. 19.—Arthur Nikisch, con- 
ductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, at the close of that organiza- 
tion’s next regular concert will celebrate 
his twenty-fifth jubilee as conductor. He 
will conduct the identical program with 
which he began as conductor of the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, save that in place of 
Josef Hofmann the concerto will be play- 
ed by Mitja Nikisch, the conductor’s son, 
vho has achieved a brilliant success since 
is début a few months ago. 


~— 





Sousa’s Band Will Make English Tour 


Following their London engagement, 
an English Tour has been arranged for 
John Philip Sousa and his band. After- 
ward, Mr. Sousa will go to the continent. 


KARLE GIVEN WARM 
RECITAL WELCOME 


Tenor Returns to New York 
and Wins Marked Favor 
at Carnegie Hall 


After a considerable lapse’ of time, 
Theo Karle, the young Western tenor, 
returned to New York’s recital stage on 
the evening of Feb. 23. If the night—a 
wretched one, even as February nights 
go—affected the size of his Carnegie Hall 
audience, it in no wise dulled the quality 
of the artist’s voice. (At that the gather- 
ing was a large one.) 

Theo Karle should command a very 
wide following. He has the attributes 
which ensure popularity. His voice is 
pure and of delicate texture. It is suffi- 
ciently supple to meet any demands 
likely to be made by the music he essays. 
His diction is remarkably clear; one 
rarely hears English enunciated with 
such clarity. To cap it all, he has an 
engaging presence. 

The tenor’s program was arranged to 
set forth his best characteristics. Except 
for one group and the “Che Gelida Ma- 
nina” from “Bohéme,” it comprised num- 
bers sung in the vernacular. The longest 
and most important piece was the open- 
ing recitative “Jehovah Hear!” and aria 
“My Heart is Sore” of Beethoven. It 























“Miss Van der Veer has one of the most beautiful contralto voices on the 
Her vocal art is of the highest type and her singing 
should have been a lesson to all singers or students of singing who heard 
LAWRENCE, KAN., GAZETTE, Feb. 


concert platform. 


her.” 
5, 1920. 


(University of Kansas.) 





“Nevada Van der Veer revealed consummate art. 
able range was as sweet and clear in the high tones as it was full and 
perfect in the low.,—OKLAHOMA NEWS, Jan. 20, 1920. 


“Captivated her audience by her sweet womanliness as well as her ad- 
mirable voice, which is of charming quality and excellent range. 
group of duets with Reed Miller, the gifted singers completely charmed 
by their perfect unity and harmonious blending of tone. 
are remarkably beautiful.”"—SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS, Jan. 31, 1920. 


Management 


HAENSEL & JONES 


(See corresponding ad in other musical papers) 


VAN DER VEER 


SUCCESSES IN RECENT 


NEVADA 


Contralto 


WESTERN TOUR 


Her voice of remark- 


In a 


Her high tones 


Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 























was commendably sung. Italians repre- 
sented were Cimara, Sibella, Tirindelli 
and Meyerbeer—the last with his famous 
“QO Paradiso.” Four “Sea Lyrics” by 
Campbell-Tipton exerted an appeal, while 
the Puccini aria gained vigorous ap- 
plause. A final group contained Ameri- 
can songs by La Forge, William Stickles, 
Ralph Cox, Lohr, Katherine Glen and 
Geoffrey O’Hara. Mr. Stickles acted as 
accompanist throughout the recital in 
conscientious fashion. The audience, con- 
sistently friendly, gave the tenor profuse 
applause and in return received encores. 
BB. R. 


TWO FRENCH SINGERS 
PROVIDE A SURPRISE 


Unheralded, Marcella Privat 
and Stella Gallino Display 
Charming Gifts 


Very modestly and without prior 
dissemination of imposing credentials, 
two charming French singers, Marcella 
Privat, mezzo-soprano, and Stella Gallino, 
soprano, made a New York début in a 
joint recital at Aeolian Hall last Satur- 
day evening. The young women, though 


not exponents of vocalism in its most 
finished state of cultivation, are none the 
less artists of a type to be cherished and 
deserve further and considerate hearings. 
They introduced themselves in a program 
of such exceptionally high quality, on the 
whole, as to shame the average American 
recitalist. 

Miss Gallino’s contributions included 
the great air of Agatha from Weber’s 
“Freischiitz,” sung in an excellent French 
translation; Dupare’s superb “Invitation 
au Voyage,” the familiar soprano aria 
from “L’Enfant Prodigue,”’ “Depuis le 
Jour,” and a song by her associate, Miss 











Privat. The latter was heard in Schu- 
mann’s “Frauenliebe” cycle (given as 
“T’Amour et la Vie d’une Femme”), 


Brahms’s “Von Ewiger Liebe,” a Mous- 
sorgsky “Berceuse,” and later with the 
soprano in duets by Dvorak and César 
Franck. Truly enough great music to 
supply a half-dozen song recitals of the 
current variety. .- 

Both singers possess voices of fine 
quality, texture and volume, though both 
suffer from faults of placement and pro- 
duction that inhibit the fullest accom- 
plishment of their vocal possibilities. 
Rare intelligence and musical grasp, 
poetic intuition and a notable sense of 
style are precious characteristics, how- 
ever, that go far to mitigate mere 
technical weaknesses. Miss Gallino de- 
livered the music of Weber and Duparc 
with true distinction. Miss Privat’s pres- 
entation of Schumann’s wonderful cycle 
was a conspicuously artistic achievement 
in the subtly psychological appreciation 
it revealed and the ability to convey very 
movingly a strong and varied emotional 
message. 

The further appearance of these new- 
comers will be eagerly anticipated. Rex 
Tillson supplied them with accompani- 
ments well worthy of their talents. 

a. F. P. 





Rufto to Appear at Seven Spring Festi- 
vals After Opera 


Titta Ruffo, at present under the ex- 
clusive concert management of R. E. 
Johnston, is already booked at seven of 
the leading festivals this spring, includ- 
ing Evanston, Ann Arbor, Syracuse, 
Richmond, Newark, and others. Next 
seasun Mr. Ruffo will sing fifty concerts 
before and after his operatic season. 


EMA DESTINN 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO, Metropolitan Opera Company 


Season 1920-1921 Now Booking 


VERTCHAMP AGAIN 
SHOWS HIS FINE GIFTS 


Young Violinist Exemplifies 
His Musicianly and Techni- 
cal Qualities in Recital 


Following his splendid recital at A®o- 
lian Hall in last December, that gifted 
young violinist, Albert Vertchamp, 
appeared in his second New York recital 
of the season on Friday evenjng, Feb. 20, 
this time, however, at Carnegie Hall. 
There was a good-sized audience to wel- 
come him, and welcome him it did. 

In the larger auditorium it seemed that 
his art had fuller play. His tone is large 
and it sang with velvety quality in the 
Bach-Nachez Concerto in G Minor, with 
which he opened the evening’s proceed- 
ings. This noble work deserves more 
frequent hearings, for it is an ideal piece 
with which to begin a program. Nothing 
that Mr. Vertchamp did was finer than 
his delivery of its magnificent Largo, and 
he had rousing applause for it. The 
Paganini Concerto was the other ex- 
tended work and it proved to be without 
obstacles for him. His technical equip- 
ment is big, his style manly and direct. 
He has Kreislerian attributes, perhaps 
more so than any young violinist now 
before the public. After the Paganini 
he added a Paul Juon piece. 

His shorter pieces were neither new 
nor hackneyed. Tchaikovsky’s succulent 
Melodie, the Dvorak-Kreisler Slavonic 
Dance in G Minor and Sarasate’s “Zapa- 
teado” comprised one group, a very at- 
tractive “Paraphrase on a Hebrew 
Melody” of his own composition and the 
Saint-Saéns “Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso” the other. After the first 
group of pieces came a Granados “Anda- 
lusian Dance,” fetchingly played, and at 
the end more encores, of course. Mr. 
Vertchamp is making a name for him- 
self, for he combines with his accom- 
plishments, tonal and technical, a dignity 
and refinement that few young wielders 
of a fiddle bow possess. 

Carl Deis at the piano played the 
accompaniments in a really distinguished 
manner. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression .of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MusICcCAL AMERICA. 








A Reminiscence of Joseffy 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I enclose check for the usual subscrip- 
tion to MUSICAL AMERICA and dues for 
the Alliance. Allow me to express my 
appreciation of the paper, its liberal poli- 
cies and fair methods. I am glad to see 
a word, now and then, in eulogy of the 
late Rafael Joseffy. I know of no fore'gn 
teacher who assimilated himself so com- 
pletely with American ideals and spirit. 
I recall at one lesson his remarking: 

“Sometimes I think I will go to Berlin 
and show them some real teaching.” 

His personal interest in his pupils, his 
absolute lack of penuriousness, his intui- 
tive estimate of ability and purpose, were 
qualities that endeared him to all who 
had the privilege of his friendship and 
instruction. 

Joseffy’s loyalty to the Steinway piano 
was illustrated one evening while we 
were dining at Luchow’s. A gentleman 
was discoursing upon the merits of a 


certain piano and urging Joseffy to use 
it. Whereupon the rare humor and subtle 
wit of the great artist appeared in most 
amusing sarcasm. He said: 

“I tell you what I will do. I will write 
a letter to the Steinway people like this: 

““*Dear Sirs: Having used the Stein- 
way piano during my concerts and tours 
of this country and given hundreds of 
lessons upon the instrument, and having 
always found it satisfactory and above 
reproach, I have decided to change 
pianos, ete.’ ” 

I shall never forget the crestfallen at- 
titude of the gentleman or Joseffy’s 
exultant glee over his defeat. 

Precious were those hours at table 
with Rafael Joseffy. At such times the 
human, gentle, loving side of the man 
was paramount. Such recollections of 
days gone by! Such recounting of his 
early struggles and triumphs! Looking 
over the menu one night he said to: me: 
“What will you have?” I said: “You 
may choose for me.” 

Fully fifteen minutes of careful study 
of my likes and dislikes went by, when 
suddenly he exclaimed: 

“Experiments are dangerous. You must 
eat this’”—choosing “bacon and beans,” 
which he knew would not disturb my 
New England stomach. 

One time, on paying him for a lesson, 
I found to my chagrin that I had neg- 
lected to take the amount from a secret 
pocket hidden in my clothes. While I 
was embarrassingly fumbling around to 
get the money he relieved the situation 


by laughingly relating a similar episode 
in his youthful days, and on another oc- 
casion of receiving a bag of gold from a 
Russian princess for his playing, which 
he had to wear about his neck. 

Surely the many pupils of Joseffy 
throughout this country cannot forget 
his kindness, his endearing ways, while 
his great artistry and perfect playing 
will always remain an inspiration and a 
heavenly memory. 

C. WINFIELD RICHMOND. 

Bangor, Me., Feb. 15, 1920. 





Likes Musical America’s Critic 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

As a subscriber for a number of years, 
I wish to tell you how much pleasure 
your paper has afforded me. My chief 
source of enjoyment must be attributed 
to the writings of Herbert F. Peyser, 
your most profound and competent critic. 
I feel that his writings not only give 
an interesting account of the perform- 
ance, but that they very often contain the 
most helpful hints for the serious student 
and, further, impress the reader with his 
desire to stimulate the highest artistic 
achievements in this youngest of musical 
nations. 

I believe Mr. Peyser is one of the few 
critics in this country who realizes that 
some, at least, of the responsibility of 
moulding the taste of the American pub- 
lic rests on his shoulders. 

I know from experience that it is ex- 
tremely discouraging and disappointing 


for a student to attend a concert of 
so-called “American Sensation” and ¢ 
to see the press uphold such medi 
art, and in exposing this situation 
the duty of a critic who is really 
scientious. 

I wish you continued success in y 
battle for the recognition of the } 
American institutions. E. | 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 17, 1920. 








Another Protest Against the Police B 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Just a few lines to say that I a; 
most heartily with the sentiments 
James F. Adams, expressed in a rec 
issue of your paper, regarding the Po 
Band of New York City. 

Mr. Adams’s letter stated that seve: 
five or one hundred policemen were 
cused from police duty two and t} 
times a week and often for a week a 
time. I believe that all amateur ba; |; 
should be encouraged, but under no « : 
cumstances should they be exploited 
professional organizations or be allo, 
to interfere with the business of p0- 
fess‘onal musicians. I happen to kn.\ 
of many instances where people, \ 
otherwise would have employed pro! 
sional musicians, have accepted the fr. 
services of the Police Band. These »n 
are paid by the city to do police duty : 
we have many professional musici: 
who have a hard time to make a livi 


Some of the papers have helped 
boom this organization to such an ext: 
that they are trying to be relieved of ;\!! 
police duty and devote their entire tiny 
to band work, being paid by the city :s 
policemen. 


d 


WILLIAM R. GREINER 
New York, Feb. 18, 1920. 
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CHICAGO’S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 





MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
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Vir. Sklarevski, New 
Russian Pianist, to 
Make Bow Shortly 


















Alexander Sklarevski, Russian Pianist 


A new arrival in New York is the 
Russian pianist Alexander Sklarevski. 
He has ecme here recently, and makes 
his New York bow in recital next month. 
Though yet a young man Mr. Sklarevski 
has made an enviable reputation for 
himself abroad. 

Educated at the University of War- 
saw, he studied piano privately first, 
and after two years left to enter the 
conservatory at Petrograd, where he 
graduated in 1908, his teacher being 
Mme. Benno, one of the professors. He 
was given a gold medal at his gradua- 
tion for musical proficiency. Mr. Sklar- 
evski then went to Paris, to begin his 





of Debussy’s 


d’Eau’ of Ravel.” 











concertizing, but just as he was about 
to set out the Russian Government of- 
fered him the post of professor at the 
then newly founded conservatory at 
Saratov, of which later Mr. Sklarevski 
became director. 

With the coming of the Great War 
Mr. Sklarevski was prevented from re- 
turning to Paris and so in the autumn of 
1918 he left Russia for America, intend- 
ing to appear here in concert on his ar- 
rival. But again he was unable to do 
what he had intended to, for the Spanish 
influenza was raging and his concert 
plans were so affected by it that he left 
Vancouver, B. C., having arrived in 
America by way of the Pac‘fic, and went 
to the Orient. There he gave a series of 
more than 100 coneerts in Japan, China, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Singapore, 
the French and Dutch Indies, and Java. 
He was a sensation in all these places, 
his performances being considered the 
greatest pianistic exhibitions ever heard 
there. On his return to America last 
year he gave a concert in Vancouver, 
where he was hailed as one of the great- 
est piano virtuosi of our day. 

Mr. Sklarevski is to make his début in 
the United States in New York at A®o- 
lian Hall on March 18, under the man- 
agement of Antonia Sawyer. 





4000 Applaud Seagle in Wichita, Kan. 


WICHITA, KAN., Feb. 17.—A successful 
vocal recital was given by Oscar Seagle 
at the Forum last night before an au- 
dience of 4000. Mr. Seagle is well known 
here. He was heartily applauded by his 
audience despite the fact that his pro- 
gram was, on the whole, rather unin- 
teresting. His accompanist was Mr. 
Lurvey. L. K. 





Sorrentino to Appear Again in the 
Operatic Field 


The young Italian tenor, Umberto Sor- 
rentino, has been engaged as guest artist 
with the Baltimore Operatic Society for 
its performances next month. These per- 
formances are to be given at the Lyric 


Theater under the direction of Melamet. 


In New York Recital, 
At Aeolian Hall, February 2nd, 1920 


“Mr. Tallarico has that gift of the gods, a poetic imagination, 
and he also has that gift of the fingers that succeeds in converting 
the inner divination into the outer, the communicative revelation. 
Moreover, the imaginative power of this artist finds its varied 
stimulation, has its differentiated application in instance yester- 
day, a full and beautiful performance of the F minor Fantasie, 
a romantic and stately exposition of a pretty piece by Chas. T. 
Griffes titled ‘The White Peacock;’ a warmly suggestive account 
‘Soirée dans Grenade’ and a scintillating ‘Jeux 
—N. Y. Evening Journal, February 3rd 


‘“‘Possesses temperament and a singing tone which he does not 
force, and an accurate and well developed technical equipment.” 


—N. Y. Tribune, February 3rd 


‘He made his performance interesting by poetic insight and a 
good piano tone, backed by a fine technical power.” 


—N. Y. Sun, February 3rd 








Berlin’s High School Shows 
Its Instrumental Treasures 











RL 





Photo by Keystone View Co. 


HE Berlin High School for Music has placed on exhibit a number of historic 


musical instruments. 


In the accompanying photograph are seen the piano which 


was used by Mendelssohn (on left) and (on right) the spinet once used by Marie 


Antoinette. 





On the opening evening Mr. Sorrentino 
is to sing Alfredo in the first act of Ver- 
di’s “Traviata” and Manrico in the sec- 
ond and fourth act of “Il Trovatore,” the 
bill including these acts from the two 
popular operas. In accepting this en- 
gagement Mr. Sorrentino, who has made 
a place for himself in the concert field, 
returns to opera, in which his first suc- 





cesses were won, with the Boston Opera 
and other organizations. He is deeply 
interested in this movement, which is to 
have its inception in Baltimore and is in 
sympathy with the plan to have a perma- 
nent opera company there in the future. 
At his appearance in recital at Coker 
College recently, Henri Scott, the Amer'- 
can basso, scored a pronounced success. 





PASQUALE TALLARICO 


“A pianist of great natural abilities and a spacious style”—N. Y. Morning Telegraph, Feb. 3rd 
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Artistic Degeneration, War’s 
Aftermath, Says Harriet Ware 


Ultra-Modern Faction Destroying Without Achievement, Says 
American Composer—Imitation and Hectic Utterance 
Mark Compositions of Day—John C. Freund the In- 
spiration of Young American Artists 

oe 


NEw ORLEANS, Feb. 5.—Two features 
stood out in the dozen-and-one subjects 
touched upon in a chat with Harriet 
Ware, composer of “Undine,” “Sir Olaf,” 
and many famous songs, as she reclined 
among pillows in a formidable four- 
poster yesterday. She had practised all 
forenoon and then took to preventing a 
cold from developing into something 
worse by snuggling into a family heir- 
loom of her husband’s family, the Krum- 
bhaars. Thus, in state, she received a 
woman-_ representative of MUSICAL 


AMERICA. She is the same Harriet Ware 
who visited us eight years ago, two years 
before she became the wife of Hugh 
Krumbhaar, of a prominent family here. 

She is enthusiastic about John Barnes 
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Wells, who appears with her Friday 
evening at the Athenaeum, and considers 
him the Reinald Werrenrath of tenor- 
dom. 

“The war has had a most unhappy ef- 
fect upon music,” believes Miss Ware. 
“This is inevitable in Europe, of course, 
where the fighting was done, ‘and the 
consequent degeneration of musical ethics 
occurred. Even before the war there was 
the faction of ultra-modernists who had 
begun to tear down the old standards and 
put strange gods in their place. Debussy 
is an academic realist compared to his 


‘followers, many of whom are merely 


preying upon his vagaries, without the 
discrimination even to appreciate his 
especial qualities as a genius. Europe, 
effete, worn with suffering, hungry, de- 
moralized, is bound to show these influ- 
ences in her art; but what excuse can 
we find in America, being a young people 
with vision rather than traditions, liv- 
ing, for the most part, wholesome lives. 
Are we to use our strength only for de- 
stroying when the right kind of patriot- 
ism compels us to construct, and to 
achieve a valiant morale which will help 
ourselves and be an example to others? 

“Oh, why do we! It is so much easier 
to be our simple American selves, and to 
do our tasks by the lamp of righteous- 
ness and with the altruism that will re- 
flect upon our nation. It seems to me 
that the reaction from war sacrifices has 
taken hold of the arts. There is a flavor 
of degeneration in so much of our new 
music; careless production; hectic im- 
pulses revealed in tone which would so 
much better be silent. Pure art is trav- 
estied, made exotic by immodest clothing. 
And the worst feature of this condition 
is that the creative impulses are not there 
—that there is nothing even genuine in 
the output. Imitations are weak. There- 
fore our composers are striving only for 
phantoms that are unworthy, instead of 
crystallizing their own high inspirations. 
Laxity and carelessness are poor incen- 
tives, are they not?” 

Enthusiasm for the ideals of John C. 
l'reund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, was 
the other topic which quickened Miss 
Ware’s enthusiasm. 

“He seems to understand without be- 
ing explained-to,” she averred. “The 
young artist, in whatever field, is watched 
by him with fatherly pride, and how 
anxiously he hopes that the eaglet will 


strengthen with soaring and not give 


way to the lure of the false. He has 
been a great inspiration to me, believ- 
ing in me from the first, when he and 
my mother were almost the only ones; 
when I scarcely dared to believe in my- 
self. Just knowing what was expected of 
me made me try the harder. Mr. Freund 
remains'to me a fit reason for not stoop- 
ing in the byways but treading the rug- 
geder path that may justify his antici- 
pations for me. Isn’t his simon-pure 
Americanism glorious? And this means 
so much more than propaganda; it’s the 
faith in American artists, and the assur- 
ance of their certain development and 
the ultimate stand we will take as a na- 
tion chief among nations that inspire 
those who would be panicky in these 
times without his courage.” 

Asked about her own endeavors Miss 
Ware replied that the garden of her farm 
at Plainfield, N. J., gave the setting of 
the “Cycle of an Old Garden,” for which 
Charles Hanson Towne has supplied the 
text. “Sunrise,” to be given on her pro- 
gram here with John Barnes Wells, Feb. 
6, is from this “Cycle,” which is in 
manuscript. 

“Last summer we had pleasant little 
house-parties at ‘Lambkins,’ as we name 
our farm, and we noted that many cars 
parked near our sunken garden to listen 
to the artists. So. we inserted a notice in 
the local paper to the effect that anyone 
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Clara Wullner Marries New York Pai 


Clara Wullner, pianist, accompa 
and coach, who came here a few y 
ago from St. Louis, was married on 
day, Feb. 13, to Cecil Chichester, a y 
New York painter. The marriage 
place at Darien, Conn. The busy a 
pair were unable to take time for a 
ding trip, but returned to the city 
mediately. Miss Wullner has resume: 
coaching at the Hotel Wellington, w 
she has removed her studio for 
balance of the season. 


who loved music would be welcome on 
our porch on Saturday evenings. Often 
we had a hundred listeners—bank or rail- 
way presidents or the village proletariat, 
but all devoutly attentive. It was such 
a pleasure to have them. Music is not 
only the universal language but the uni- 
versal leavener and leveler.” 

Miss Ware has several concerts sched- 
uled for Mississippi and is to be the 
guest of honor at a house-party on fam- 
ous Southdown plantation ee 
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| R BERUMEN AGAIN 


EXCITES ADMIRATION 


nist Plays Unconventional 
Program Finely at His 
Annual Recital 


The annual recital of Ernesto Beru- 
k place at Aeolian Hall on Fri- 
ernoon of last week. Mr. Bert- 
on has become with reason one of the 
imired among the younger pian- 
seriousness, artistic initiative and 
rise, a finely tempered musical 
nature and a pianistic talent developed 
‘, the highest ends of interpretation are 
the qualities which he brings to his work 
and whereby it gains its decided distinc- 
‘ion. He is maturing apace and played 
last week with a greater sweep, depth 
and magnitude of style than heretofore. 
He offered an unhackneyed program, 
put scarcely one of the highest musical 
worth. Its backbone was the unfamiliar 
Fr Sharp Minor Sonata of Brahms, a 
work not heard here since it was played 
hy Lester Donahue about four years 
ago. An Elegy by Rachmaninoff, an in- 
terminable set of variations by Gla- 
;ounoff, a modernstic “Prelude” by Al- 
fred Pochon of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
an Allegro de Concert by Guiraud, a 
Ballade on two Mexican folk-songs by 





enter] 








THE BENCHELEY SYSTEM 
OF VOICE TRAINING 


srk Miss BENCHELEY: 


\ly interest in educational work prompts 
me to investigate special methods of tech- 


nality in design and recognized fulfill- 
ment of purpose. I had learned of your 
successful work in voice training from 
Twin City students, and while your meth- 
dis also well advertised by pupils from 
neighboring states—yet it is in your analy- 
sis of voice action—and constant repetition 
f the Intoning Exercises, with your ex- 
jlanation concerning breath pressure, that 
| find the secret of the process which has 
wrought so marvellous a change in my 
daughter’s immature voice, in a_ few 
months of study. I am heartily in sympa- 
thy with her enthusiastic appreciation of 
the ease with which this work has been 
accomplished—but that over-worked word 
—Method—does not fully account for the 
artistic training noticeable in the inter- 
pretation of songs which experienced art- 
ists select for recital programs. 
Cordially yours, 
MARGARET Hutton ABELS, 


Examiner Women’s Division, 
Umted States Employment Service. 


Minneapolis, October 10, 1918. 


Musicians who were present at an in- 
lormal recital recently given by Miss 
\bels did not expect to hear such selec- 
tons as “Ah mon fils” (Le Prophéte) and 

Connais-tu le pays” (Mignon) given with 
te technical skill and authoritative inter- 
pretation of an experienced vocalist. Such, 
lowever, is the fact. This is the more 
ttmarkable for the reason that when Miss 
Abels commenced lessons, her immature 
and almost childish voice gave no prom- 
se of the exquisite tone quality and tech- 
tical control which proved a genuine sur- 
tise to her hearers. 

My early training in voice cultivation 
tad led me to believe that years of study 
Were required for the successful develop- 
ment and artistic training of the average 
‘nging voice, but as a vocal teacher of 
‘xperience, I claim that the Bencheley 
System of voice training is the most logi- 
‘al and direct vocal method of present 
‘ay teaching. The systematic, exact and 
‘orough technical work has developed tone 
Wwalities that I failed to acquire in years of 
Practice with traditional vocal methods. 

My estimate of the value of this teaching 
‘tompts me to express my appreciation of 
the benefit I have received in a few months 
f study. 

Miss Abels’ work is quoted as an ex- 
ample of the technical and artistic train- 
‘ng achieved by systematic routine prac- 
ite with constant repetition of the mezza 
‘ce intoning exercises, as taught by the 
‘under of this system of vocal study, 
“Ue IT have found more satisfactory than 
“e conservatory instruction of my earlier 
year 
mae seems not out of place to mention 
hat Miss Abels is at present specializing 


" tie work of a youthful high school 
"ud ont.) 


Vera LEAvITT LATHAM 
(Advertisement) 


Manuel Ponce and a Debussy “Danse” 
made up the rest of this highly uncon- 
ventional bill. 

The early sonata of Brahms shows 
few of its composer’s hall-marks apart 
from solidity of construction and sus- 
tained vigor. Mr. Bertmen played it 
massively and with breadth but did not 
succeed in demonstrating for it any de- 
cided value. The Rachmaninoff Elegy 
was poetic and the pianist lavished ar- 
tistic favors on the Glazounoff’ bore, 
though to small avail. The audience 
delighted in his brilliant performance 
of the Pochon, Guiraud and Ponce pieces 
and applauded him effusively. 

oe A 


NEW SYMPHONY WILL 
-AUGMENT ITS SEASON 


Aided by Mengelberg, Bodan- 
sky Forces Plan 80 Concerts 
and Sunday Series 


Following the announcement by the 
management of the New Symphony Or- 
chestra of the Musicians’ New Orchestra 
Society, that Willem Mengelberg, the 
celebrated Dutch conductor, had been en- 
gaged, at the suggestion of Artur Bo- 
danzky, to co-operate with him in the 
leadership of that organization next sea- 
son, comes the additional statement that 
the New Symphony will extend and aug- 
ment its 1920-1921 activities to a marked 
degree. 

As outlined, the New York season will 
include approximately thirty pairs of 
concerts at Carnegie Hall, with twenty 
additional single appearances distributed 
in proportions between Brooklyn, New- 
ark, Philadelphia, Washington and Bal- 
timore. 

In addition to the regular Carnegie 
Hall and out-of-town concerts, a series of 
Sunday night popular concerts at the New 
York Hippodrome is being arranged at 
which it is planned to present Bodanzky, 
Mengelberg and a soloist on the same 
program. It is thought that such an ar- 
rangement will prove an attractive inno- 
vation for Sunday night. 

That the music to be played during 
the season will be of great variety and 
cover a wide range is evinced by the fact 
that Mr. Mengelberg has been requested 
to prepare twenty-five programs. In 
addition, Mr. Bodanzky has in the course 
of construction fifteen programs which 
he will conduct himself. 

Latest reports from Amsterdam indi- 
cate that Mengelberg is just now pre- 
paring for the great Mahler festival, 
which is to be held in that city this 
spring, May 6 to 21. inclusive. He will 
lead his famous Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra in nine concerts, at which all of 
the works of Mahler will be played and 
produced. Among the soloists are Urlus, 
Noordweir, Cahier and Durigo. 











NEW ORCHESTRA IN DEBUT 





Brooklyn Organization Makes Favorable 
Impression in Initial Program 


The Brooklyn Orchestral Society, 
which, under the direction of Herbert J. 
Braham, has for several years past been 
preparing in private for this occasion, 
made its first public appearance in the 
Opera House of the Academy of Music, 
on Monday evening, Feb. 16. This was 
the first of a proposed series of public 
performances, with prominent assisting 
artists. At its first concert, Leo Orn- 
stein, the Russian pianist-composer, as- 
sisted, playing Mendelssohn’s G Minor 
Concerto, and a group of piano solos, in- 
cluding a nocturne and waltz of Chopin 
and his own “Impressions of Chinatown.” 
Mr. Ornstein’s artistry is well known, 
and it suffices to say that he won his 
audience completely by the facility of 
his execution and his colorful interpreta- 
tions. 


MME. FAHEY GIVES 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Soprano, Well-Known on Pa- 
cific Coast, Makes Debut 
in Aeolian Hall 


A singer new to New York but well 
known in the Canadian Northwest and on 
our own Pacific Coast, was introduced 
to the Metropolis, on Wednesday after- 
noon, Feb. 18, when Winifred Lugrin 
Fahey appeared at Aeolian Hall. Mrs. 
Fahey presented a program of engaging 
quality, somewhat more varied in content 
than most recitalists give. But in in- 
cluding oratorio and operatic arias, it 


was apparent that she desired to exhibit 
her ability to encompass these matters as 
well as songs which are part and parcel 
of all recitals. Haydn’s “With Verdure 
Clad” from “The Creation,” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hear Ye, Israel” from “Elijah,” 
comprised her first group and in, them 
she displayed much that proved her skill 
in this field. A song group presented 
Bishop’s “Tell Me My Heart,” which she 
sang with charm, Schubert’s “Peace,” a 
post-war title given to “Du bist die Ruh,” 
and “Hark, Hark, the Lark.” The Schu- 
bert songs were well done, though the 
interpolated dominant and tonie high 
notes at the end of the latter were in very 
questionable taste. In Lady Nairn’s 
“Caller Herrin’” the singer gave one of 
her best performances. catching the 
tragic significance of the final stanza 
grippingly. 

There foilowed French songs of Pierné 
and Dupare, and Russian songs in Eng- 
lish of Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninoff, 
and an American group of songs by Alex- 
ander Russell, Kramer, Franke-Harling, 
and Cadman, offering the lovely “Seng of 
the Robin-Woman” from the last-named 
composer’s opera, “Shanewis.” The Har- 
ling song, sung buoyantly, made such an 
instantaneous “hit” that it had to be 
reveated. Closing the list came _ the 
“Depuis le Jour” aria from “Louise,” and 
“() Don Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don Car- 
los.””. The audience applauded the singer 
after all the groups, and exacted several 
extras. 

Mrs. Fahey is the possessor of a voice 
of unusual quality, a voice both broad 
and full, and at the same time capable of 
the lighter things. She has a direct style 
and communicates her music to her hear- 





ers without affectation. Insufficient 
breath support marred the quality of 
some of her high tones and made her 
intonation suffer. But the nervousness 
of a New York début has accomplished 
this in the past on more than one ocea- 
sion. 

Claude Gotthelf played the singer’s 
piano accompaniments with lovely tone, 
and a nice feeling for nuance, while 
Ward-Stephens at the organ supplied 
admirable accompaniments for the ora- 
torio airs. 





KATHRYN LEE PRESENTS 
UNIQUE AMERICAN CONCERT 





Assisted by Elkady Trio and Several 

Composers, Soprano Begins Series 

of Native Programs 

An all-American concert, in which the 
composers represented on the program 
assisted as accompanists, was presented 
by Kathryn Lee at the Sixty-third 
Street Hall, with the assistance of the 


Elkady Trio on the evening of Feb. 17. 
Whereas most other singers are content 
to assign a single group—and that the 
last—to American song, Miss Lee has 
undertaken the commendable task of giv- 
ing herself up entirely to the expounding 
of American music, and presenting the 
native song composer in almost every 
mood. With the composers at the piano, 
Miss Lee presented first a group of C. 
Whitney Coombs, including “The Dew Is 
on the Clover,” “Her Rose,” “The Hills 
of Arcady” and “Thy Face.” Then fol- 
lowed Karolyn Wells Bassett’s ‘“‘Windy 
Nights,” a Nocturne dedicated to Miss 
Lee, “The Whip-Poor-Will” and “Take 
Joy Home,” and, finally, the very inter- 
esting cycle by Deems Taylor, “The City 
of Joy,” including four numbers, “Spring 
in Town,” “Poor,” “The Roof Garden” 
and “Home.” Two other groups were 
offered by Miss Lee, one group by Fay 
Foster, the other by Harriet Ware, both 
of whom were unable to be present to 
accompany their works, but whose places 
were admirably and effectively taken by 
H. Newman as accompanist. Of Miss 
Foster’s numbers, those offered 
“Dusk in June,” “Swinging” and “The 
Americans Come,” while “Fairy Bark” 
and “The Call of Radha” were taken 
from Miss Ware. The Elkady Trio chose 
to offer the Trio, Op. 24, of Blair Fair- 
child, a work of Leslie Loth and an 
Allegro Moderato from an_ unfinished 
trio by Mana-Zucca, all done with reason- 
able distinction. 








STAGE FRIGHT IN THE COURT-ROOM 





Noted Lawyer Cites Cases of Caruso and Alfred Hertz to Prove That 
Best Work in Public is Frequently Done Under Signal Nervous 


Strain 








| hee a lecture given recently before a 
class in advanced law, at the College 
of the City of New York, Henry Woll- 
man, the noted lawyer, commented upon 
the nervousness which affects the par- 
ticipants in virtually every important 
trial in court. 


“All interested parties get very nerv- 
ous in a court-room,” declared Mr. Woll- 
man. “The lawyers are nervous; the 
judge, when he is getting ready to in- 
struct the jury, and while he is instruct- 
ing the jury, often is nervous; witnesses 
are nervous. Nervousness is a preva- 
lent thing with people who appear be- 
fore the public, and the pecple in the 
court-room are the public, as far as the 
witness is concerned. 

“You would think that a man like 
Caruso, who faces a sea of faces nearly 
every night, would never suffer from 
that phase of nervousness called ‘stage- 
fright.’ I recently read an interview 


TITO SCHIPA 


Sensational Tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Association, is 
Singing to Repeated Encores 


“MY DAYS REMEMBER” 


The Exquisite Classic Published by 


ELIZA DOYLE SMITH 
1431 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
Order Direct or Through Dealer 





with him in which he said that every 
time he went on the stage he was so 
nervous he could scarcely tell how he 
got there, and he always said to him- 
self: ‘This will be the night of my 
failure.’ 

“Alfred Hertz, who was one of the fa- 
mous leaders of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra, told me that although 
his back was to the audience, he was so 
nervous on the opening night of an opera 
that he nearly died. 

“Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, the most 
brilliant orator of his time, lectured day 
in and day out. I read that he was so 
nervous the day he was to deliver a new 
lecture that he practically became ill and 
had to lie down in the afternoon. 

“There is a very learned and able judge 
in this State, who, when he was practis- 
ing law at the bar, where he was rated 
as one of the best trial lawyers, told me 
that he was so nervous just before going 
into a trial that he often hoped some- 
thing would happen to the court-house, 
so he would not have to try the case. 

“T have two objects in telling you these 
things. Don’t be afraid of being nerv- 
ous—you will be very nervous. Some- 
times I think when a man who is to 
appear before people in any capacity— 
orator, lawyer or actor, or in any way— 
gets over being nervous, he is no longer 
any good. It is the keenness for the 
race—the keenness or nervousness that 
makes a race horse dance around, bite at 
the bit and foam, before the race begins. 
Don’t let the fact that you are nervous 
before or during the trial of a case worry 
you. Don’t think because you are nerv- 
ous you are weak; that is not so; it is a 
sign you are intense and that there is . 
something in you that is bursting to 
come out.” 
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British Federated Board of Musical w 


w Industries Celebrates Inauguration 





Organization’s Object is Co-ordination of Country’s Musical Activities— 
To Have Central Building for Information and Exhibits—Concerts 
of the Week 





By EDWIN EVANS 
London, Feb. 6, 1920. 


ERHAPS the most important event of 

the week, for those interested in 
music, has been neither an opera nor a 
concert, but a dinner. It was the func- 
tion with which the recently formed Fed- 
erated Board of the music industries of 
this country celebrated its inauguration. 
Everybody more or less was there: piano- 
makers gramophone magnates, com- 
posers, performers, critics and publishers 
—not many of the last class because time 
must be allowed for publishers to dis- 
cover that there is something doing. 
They will be more numerous at the next 
gathering. I understand that their Trade 
Association is not yet convinced of the 
virtues of co-operation. 

The objects of the Federated Board are 
admirable. To state it briefly, they con- 
sist in the co-ordination of all sections 
of our musical activities with a view to 
mutual benefit at home, and a firm front 
to the foreigner. The practical means by 
which these ends are to be attained are 


receiving the closest attention, one of the 
first results of which will be a central 
building at which information will be 
available, and if possible, actual exhibits. 
In this we are, of course, learning from 
the Germans, but if we are to withstand 
their competition, it can only be by apply- 
ing their own methods against them, so 
by all means let us set up a central shop 
‘ke the one in Leipsic, to act as a light- 
house in the present chaos. As things are 
managed now, everything is done to dis- 
courage the intelligent inquirer. Suppos- 
ing, for instance, that a musician from 
the Continent has heard of one or two of 
cur rising composers and wants to see 
what they have done. At the average 
music-shop he will probably learn noth- 
ing, but he may be fortunate enough to 
stumble upon one of the firms publishing 
the works in quest’on. If so, he will be 
shown their publications, but will be as 
far off as ever from knowing the extent 
of the composer’s output. This has actu- 
ally happened in my experience. A 
French pianist was on the point of going 
back empty handed when somebody pass- 
ed him on to me. It was a fluke, and our 
music should not depend on flukes. That 
is where the Federated Board has work 
to do. 


Concerts of the week have not been 









































“Tl tono fa la musica” 


HE tone makes the music! 


—lItalian proverb 
So runs 


the old proverb, whose truth is attested 
by the enormous sums great violinists 
pay for their Cremonas, by the care with 
which master pianists select their instruments. 
So with your own piano. You will never 
attain complete beauty nor satisfaction from 
an instrument of mediocre quality. Develop 
your children’s talent through practice and 
study upon a piano that will attune the 
young ear to true harmony. Express your 
own musical aspirations through an instru- 
ment of perfect tone quality. 
In the Knabe you find an instrument that 
possesses that intangible quality we designate 


timbre in a rich, beautifully placed voice —a 
pure string tone that carries marvelously. 


“THE PIANO FOR A LIFETIME” 


Uprights from $875 


Grands from $1200 


Convenient terms arranged. Pianos taken in exchange 


inabe 


_ Warerooms - Fifth Aue at 599St._ 








epoch-making. It was, of course, pleasant 
to hear again those popular duetists, 
Albert Sammons and William Murdoch, 
in a program of violin sonatas. Sam- 
mons is our best violinist. I often wonder 
what impression he would make on your 
side, for, judging by your press, I pic- 
ture you to myself as a little spoiled 
by sensational plaving. If that is so, 
Sammons would not be exciting enough 
for you, for he could not be sensational 
even if he wished to be, which is not 
likely to occur, though his technique is 
more finished than that of many violinists 
who are regarded as prodigious. His 
temperament is lyrical, and there is an 
extraordinary, though discreet, charm in 
his singing tone. This shows up well in 
the Elgar concerto. Other violinists have 
given us startling performances of that 
difficult work, but speaking for myself 
alone, Sammons is the only player who 
has made me forget its length. Murdoch 
is a more debatable player. He has an 
Anglo-Saxon directness which is gener- 
ally a valuable asset, but which some- 
times hits too straight. During the war 
some of his performances were lacking 
in refinement, but as he was then strug- 
gling to keep up with his career while 
performing military duties, it would not 
be fair to judge him by them. At his 
best he is a very fine pianist, and his 
recent appearances hold out the promise 
that he will be more often at his best 
in the future than hitherto. 


Visit of Ukrainian Choir 


We have had the visit of the Ukrainian 
National Choir, conducted by Alexander 
Koshitz, of whose Parisian successes you 
have probably been informed. Our judg- 
ment is necessarily more critical, for our 
tradition in choral singing is one of the 
strongest features in our music. Our 
approval is, therefore, more significant, 
although we give it with some reserva- 
tions, ch’efly concerning the quality of 
the tone produced. In two features we 
can learn from our guests. One is the 
precision of the rhythmic accent, and the 
other the splendid effect of the basses. 
There we bow to them, but elsewhere we 
hold our heads high, though not without 
warm appreciation both of their singing 
and of the music they brought us. 

One of our minor opera companies has 
enlarged its ambitions as well as its per- 
sonnel and taken the Surrey Theater, 
which was at one time a home of opera, 
but has been for some time derelict. It 
is called the Fairbairn-Miln Opera Com- 
pany, and is managed bv Mr. T. C. Fair- 
bairn, a director of the London School 
of Opera, and also an experienced “pro- 
ducer.” I went to their opening per- 
formance of “Faust” in indulgent mood, 
considering the difficulties, financial and 
other, with which I knew they had to 
contend, but I found the standard several 
notches higher than I had expected Like 
its neighbor, the “Old Vic.” the Surrey 
Theater caters for a working population, 
but its audiences are both appreciative 
and discriminating. 

The only other outstanding event was 
a very delightful song recital by Bertram 
Binyon. He has a highly finished style 
of vocalization, and an attractive method 
of delivery which make an hour of his 
singing a very pleasant memory. His one 
failing is a tendency to over-sweeten his 
songs. 





Olive Nevin and Gordon Nevin in An- 
other Joint Recital 


As a return engagement to the recital 
arranged by Gordon Balch Nevin in 
Greensburg, Pa., a short time ago, which 
was the first meeting of these two talent- 
ed cousins, Olive Nevin was instrumental 
in arranging a joint recital in her home 
town, Sewickley, Pa. This took place on 
Feb. 13 and proved such a success that 
the program will be heard in many 
places before the season is out. Mr. 
Nevin’s part of the program consisted 
largely of his own work, both original 
and his own transcriptions of big works 
for the organ, and Miss Nevin gave her 
“home folks” an idea of what she has 
been doing this season by giving the 
arias which she has been engaged to do 
with the Minneapolis Symphony, and a 
group of American songs taken from 
Harold Milligan’s lecture, “The Pioneers 
of American Music,” for which she has 
toured as illustrator. 

The cousins are so en rapport in their 
work that it is hard to believe they have 
enly collaborated twice. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—Webber’s Juvenile 
Quintet played for the junior department 
of the Monday Musical Club recently. 
The members of the quintet are Lavelle 
Eugard, violin; Dorothy Gimbert, man- 
dolin; Arline Cardner, mandolin; Lewis 
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Michael Posner’s 


‘*Stars,’”? ‘‘I plucked your flower, 0 
World,” “Hear the right, O Lord,” for 
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violin and piano, are among the first pro- 
ductions by The Contemporary Publishers. 
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Yesterday and To-day in the 


Musical Life of Copenhagen 





interest in the Art in Denmark’s Capital of Ancient Origin— 
City a War-time Haven for Musical Celebrities—Its Lead- 
ing Musical Institutions, Their History and Activities 





rld’s musical life. 

The Great War, which with one blow 
{ conditions with us in almost all 
one particular’ respect 
t about a great change and in- 
in the musical life of Copenhagen, 


prougn 


mark far down in future times. A host 
of soloists who suddenly saw themselves 
checked in their accustomed free move- 
ment and whose territory was at once 
considerably limited, now with astonish- 
ing rapidity discovered that Copenhagen 


was not so utterly out of reach from the 


habitual high-road as they had hitherto 
imagined and that the polar bears did 
not in winter trot about in the streets of 


the city. Moreover, they found that it 
offered an exceedingly good soil for really 
good art and was in every respect a good 
dwelling-place. The consequence of this 
discovery was that in a _ surprisingly 
short time Copenhagen was literally 
flooded by performing artists, both by 
those bearing world-famed names and 
those that were still living in hopes of 
acquiring one. Not a few of these whom 
the war had made homeless, or who at its 
outset preferred to leave Germany, which 
had formerly offered many musicians a 
hospitable home, took up their permanent 
abodes in our town. The Russian, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, the Polish pianist, Ignaz 
Friedmann, and the Norwegian, Anders 
Rachlew, equally renowned as pianist, 
composer and pedagogue, were among 
the many who settled here, some only for 
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By F. CROME the duration of the war, others—as it 
Copenhagen, Jan. 26, 1920. seems—for good and all. At any rate, 
La ; is C h Copenhagen has had the great advan- 
é ig? interest 1n music in Copenhagen — tice of being thoroughly discovered as a 
; of old origin and has remained musical town to have been drawn inside 
ynabated during changing times right the periphery of music-towns which 
em +o our own days, even if our capital pig prominent. — = visits regularly 

ng bleep ‘ on his journeys in Kurope. 
(which has now upwards of a half mil- This’ great flood of foreign artists, 
jion inhabitants) formerly would have however, has brought about no increase 
> ome off a loser if compared with a town of the original Danish music. The num- 
| of similar size in Germany, the center of ber of our local music institutions has 


not been augmented in later years and 
likewise the number of the yearly recur- 
ring concerts has not risen above that 
settled by our forefathers. 


Musical Institutions 


I shall now briefly give an account of 
the most important musical institutions 
of Copenhagen. The oldest among them 
is the ““Musikforening” (Musical 
Society), founded in 1836 and among 
whose leaders must be mentioned the 
famous Danish composer, J. P. E. Hart- 
mann. From 1850, for a number of years, 
the great N. W. Gade was the conductor 
of the society and under his ingenious 
leadership the “Musikforening” of Cop- 
enhagen attained fame as one of the first 
in the world. This esteem somewhat de- 
creased after Gade’s death. Franz 
Neruda was indeed a skillful conductor 
but by no means up to the standard of 
his great predecessor. Now the “Musik- 
forening” is conducted by one of our most 
celebrated composers, Carl Nielsen, about 
whose life and works I hope on a later 
occasior to be able to tell MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S readers several interesting 
particulars. 

Qu’te a considerable age has also our 
second great musical society the “Cecilia- 
forening,” founded in 1851. The “Musik- 
forening” for a great part made it their 
object to bring to performance national 
works, but did not in preference stick to 
any particular style of musical works. 
They performed indiscriminately sym- 
phonies, smaller orchestra works, solo 
and chamber music works. The “Cecilia- 
forening” almost exclusively abided by 
the performance of greater classical 
choral works. In that way, these two 
great societies very essentially supple- 
mented each other, and so the relations 
have remained to our own days. The 
“Ceciliaforening’s” choir, wh‘ch attained 
its highest perfection under the leader- 
ship of the conductor, Frederik Rung, 
who died a few years ago, is still re- 
garded as the finest with us, and espe- 
cially the carefully picked selection of its 
voices, the _ so-called ‘Matrigalkor,” 
many times in places far remote from 
our native country proved its proficiency 
in the way of timbre, musical quality and 
discipline. The present leader of the 
“Ceciliaforening” is the organist Rung 
Keller. The “Ceciliaforening,” as well 
as the “Musikforening,” every year gives 
three concerts. 


University Singers 


And our university students for many 
years have held a good name as singers, 
as on the whole the Scandinavian men’s 
singing classes are among the most ex- 
cellent in this style in Europe. Our 
“Studentersangforening” is now as al- 
ways conducted by an academist, the jur- 
ist, Roger Henriksen, and its yearly re- 
curring concert is always looked forward 
to with great interest. 

The youngest among our great musical 
societies is “Dansk Koncertforening,” 
founded about the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. Its first conductors were 
the composers Gustav Helsted and Louis 
Glass. At present it is conducted by the 
young, energetic Peder Gram, whose 
name as a composer has already acquired 
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high esteem. The object of the society 
is, as the name shows, the performance 
of especially modern Danish music. 

In addition to these there are in Copen- 
hagen two societies for the promotion of 
chamber music. The elder and finer of 
them is the “Kammermusikforening,”’ 
also called “The night men’s union,” be- 
cause its concerts can only begin very 
late as most parts of the performing are 
members of the chapel of the opera and 
cannot make their appearance till after 
the end of the performance. There is 
performed exclusively chamber music, 
whereas the slightly younger “Privat 
Kammer Musikforening” always has a 
vocal or instrumental soloist by way of 
variety in the middle of the program. 
Both societies are rather exclusive and a 
longer stay on a list of expectancy is re- 
quired before anybody is admitted as a 
member. 

Furthermore, our town has every Sun- 
day during the winter season its popular 
afternoon concert called ‘“Palakoncert” 
because it takes place in the large hall of 
the former Concert-palace now belonging 
to the Odd Fellows. Fr. Schnedler Peter- 
sen is the conductor of these concerts. 
The undertaking, which, like all other 
musical institutions, is of an entirely 
private nature, is pecuniarily very shaky 
because of the low prices of the tickets. 

A thing, the want of which we feel 
badly, is a permanently appointed and 
well-paid town orchestra. It is the silent 
hope of every musically interested 
Copenhagenite that this pressing want 
will be relieved before long. 

In a later article I shall render an 
account of the present position of our 
only state-supported musical institution, 
the Opera. 





An organ recital was given by Joseph 
Bonnet at the First Church of Christ at 
Mason City, Iowa on Feb. 1. 


WORKS OF H. D. McKINNEY 
HEARD AT WANAMAKER’S 





Five Vocalists Present American Com- 
poser’s Songs at Thirtieth Concert 
of Series 


The thirtieth of a series of concerts 
devoted to works of American composers 
was given Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 18, 
in Wanamaker’s Auditorium, the com- 
poser represented being Howard D. Mc- 
Kinney, who presided at the piano. Mr. 
McKinney played his “Fantasy on Negro 
Spirituals,” as well as providing accom- 
paniments for five vocalists. 

The singers were Cora Remington, so- 
prano; Helen Besler, soprano; Pauline 
Jennings, soprano; Alice Moncrieff, con- 
tralto, and Ernest D. DeWald, bass. Miss 
Remington sang “The Holy Mother 
Sings,” “Violin Music,” and “Slower, 
Sweet June,” the last-named a song that 
has proved popular on many recital pro- 
grams. Miss Besler gave three of Mr. 
McKinney’s “Songs from the Plantation,” 
and, with Mr. DeWald, was heard in two 
duets, “Honey Town” and “Lover’s 
Lane.” In costume, Miss Jennings pre- 
sented numbers of “make-believe” fancy, 
programmed as “Four Crumbs from Pea- 
cock Pie,” that greatly pleased the large 
audience, particularly ‘“‘The Cupboard.” 
Miss Moncrieff’s full and rich voice was 
heard in “My Soul’s House,” “Far Awa’, re 
and “Lullaby to a Baby Fairy.” Mr. 
DeWald sang a setting of Stevenson’s 
“Requ‘em” and “Song of Thanksgiving.” 
All of the singers were heartily ap- 
plauded. 

The numbers, all small in their scope, 
served to emphasize Mr. McKinney’s 
musicianship, his fancy, and his gift 
wholesome, normal and simple melodic 
utterance, free of straining after bizarre 
or big effects. >. FE. 








“Quite electrified her audience.’’—St. Louis Republic. 
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“Scored a brilliant success.” — Williamsport, Pa., Sun. 
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COMPOSITIONS FOR TWO PIANOS, FOUR 
HANDS: NOCTURNE, OP. 9, No. 2. 
By Fréderic Chopin. (Arr. by Ottilie Sutro.) 


“Norwegian ‘ Dance,’’ No. 2, “Butterfly,” 
“Sunshine Song.” By Edvard Grieg. (Arr. 
by Philip Werthner.) ‘“‘Pizzicato.” By 


Leo Delibes. (Arr. by Ottilie Sutro.) “A 
Polish Dance.” By Philip Scharwenka. 
(Arr. by Philip Werthner). ‘‘Minuet a 


VAntico.”” By W. C. E. Seeboeck. (Arr. 
by Louis Victor Saar.) (Cincinnati-New 
York-London: John Church Co.) 


In the two piano four-hand arrange- 
ment we find that happy medium be- 
tween the inherent awkwardness and 
dryness (to all but the players them- 
selves) of four-hand playing at one 
piano, and the difficulties in expression 
and unity of presentation which eight- 
hand playing at two pianos can never 
quite escape. It is a means of artistic 
enjoyment whose popularity has steadily 
increased since the Misses Sutro and 
others have shown that it has concert as 
well as conservatory and home-circle 
possibilities... The compositions here in- 
stanced are all of a nature to lend them- 
selves with special effect to a transcrip- 
tion for two pianos. The three individual 
numbers by Grieg, transcribed by that 
excellent pianist and teacher, Philip 
Werthner, are decidedly among those of 
whieh. Daniel Gregory Mason speaks 
when he says “their phrases are polished 
like gems, the melodies charm us with 
their perfect proportions—”. Like all 
other numbers of this series the Grieg 
“Butterfly.” the Norwegian Dance and 
the “Sunshine Song” are published in 
score, the only proper «way in which 
music for two pianos four-hand should 
be put forth. § Delibes’s - well-known 
“Pizzicato” has been one of the best- 
liked of the Misses Sutro’s. program 
pieces, and the present edition presents 
the composition exactly as those dis- 
tinguished artists are accumstomed to 
play it in public. Xaver Scharwenka’s 
Polish Dance, long established as a bril- 


‘liant and characteristic bit of national 


color, appears in this new transcription 
at an appropriate time, when Polish na- 
tional‘sm is no longer a mere name. Mr. 
Werthner’s arrangement is particularly 
full and effective. In its original solo 


form the Seeboeck “Minuet in the An--° 
cient Style” is widely popular as a grace- 


ful and engaging modern exploitation of 
the old dance form, Louis Victor Saar 
has made it richer, More sonorous, with- 
out robbing it of its delicacy or grace, by 
a fuller emphasis of themes and an 
artistic distribution of ornamental pas- 
It is of interest to note that most 
of these numbers, in particular the three 
pieces by Grieg, are put forth in this 
edition for the first time in an arrange- 


ment for two pianos four-hands. 


* * * 


“VOLGA’ BOATMEN’S SONG.” Arr. by N. 
Clifford Page. ‘The Lord is My Shepherd.” 
By Emerson L. Stone. ‘“‘The Eyes of the 
Lord Are Upon the Righteous.’’ By Nathan- 
lel Irving Hyatt. (Boston: Oliver Ditson 
Co.) 


This harmonization by N. Clifford 
Page of the favorite Russian folk-song, 
for mixed voices, could not well be im- 
proved upon. The leading of the voices 
is admirably carried out, and the deep- 
toned sonority of the chant has been 
preserved; while there is sufficient move- 
ment to do away with any sense of too 
great slowness. or lethargy in its ma- 
estoso tempo. Edward Bromberg has 
made an English singing version from 
the original Russian. “The Lord is My 
Shepherd” is a grateful setting of the 
twenty-third Psalm, as an anthem for 
male voices, with a melodious baritone 


solo. It is ascribed to Sumner Salter and 
the Williams College Choir. “The Eyes 
of the Lord Are Upon the Righteous,” 
three-part, for women’s voices, is a light, 
graceful and effective bit of sacred choral 
writing on the part of Mr. Hyatt. 

* ok * 


“ON VENICE WATERS,” “Clarissa.” By 
Mario Tarenghi. ‘‘Orange Blossoms.” By 
Rudolf Friml. (Boston-New York: Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.) 


These two graceful piano numbers by 
Mar‘o Tarenghi, the director of the Scu- 
ola Musicale di Milano, “On Venice 
Waters,” a barcarolle; and “Clarissa,” a 
romance, are far removed from the 
elaboration and difficulty of his “Varia- 
tions on a Schumann Theme” for two 
pianos. But they are truly musical and 
expressive numbers for third grade use. 

Rudolf Friml’s “Orange Blossoms” is 
a transcription for violin and piano by 
John W. Crowley, one of Mr. Friml’s 
luscious Andante melodies, lending itself 
well to the transfer to the stringed in- 
strument. 

* * * 

“IN SPRINGTIME.” Six Easy Nature Pleces 
for Piano. By N. Louise Wright. ‘‘A Sum- 
mer Day In the Mountains.’ Six Easy 
Pieces for Piano. By Theodora Dutton. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Both of these sets of teaching pieces 
are for grade three. Miss Wright’s 
“Cherry Blossoms,” “Birds” and “The 
Butterfly” tunefully point some apt les- 
sons of easier piano interpretation. Her 
“Rivulet” and “The Bee and the Clover” 
are excellent little studies in trill pas- 
sage; while the “Windy Day” exploits 
chromatic passages in an attractive man- 
ner. Theodora Dutton’s pieces, as usual, 
develop good pianistic values. “The Yod- 
ler’s Song,” “Morning Walk,” and 
“Torchlight Dance” carry out their titles 
with the right musical suggestion. 
“Under the Pines” is an expressive alle- 
gretto melody in the left hand; and “The 
Old Organ-Grinder” is a clever bit of 
imitation. “The Indian Camp” seems to 
borrow its color from the Gipsies of 
Haydn rondos, rather than from the 
aborigines of the Northwest. 

* * ok 


“A SONG OF COURAGE,” “A Song of Confi- 
dence,” “A Song of Adjuration,” “My 
Mammy.” By W. H. Neidlinger. (Cincin- 
nati-New York-London: John Church Co.) 


_ The first three of these songs Mr. Neid- 

linger calls “Songs to the Sleeping Soul,” 
and the fact that he has written the texts 
as well as musical settings gives them 
peculiar unity. Mr. Neidlinger has al- 
ways enjoyed the gift of clear and pleas- 
ure-compelling melody. It is charmingly 
manifest in “A Song of Courage”; in 
the cradle-song of the soul, as he terms 
“A Song of Confidence,” and in the 
“Song of Adjuration,” a spring song 
with a message of optimism. The spirit 
and the text-ideals of these songs to- 
gether give them a special value at the 
present time; for words and music are 
full of glad faith in the triumph of the 
ultimate good. They are published for 
high and low voice. 

“My Mammy,” for which the composer 
has also written the darky dialect words, 
is a happy little narrative song, one of 
those effective bits of ebony inlay. 

* * * 


“FOOTSTEPS OF LOVE.” By Warren Proc- 
tor. ‘“‘No One Near But You.’”’ By Clay 
Smith. (Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


A simple and properly written sacred 
song, Mr. Proctor’s ‘‘Footsteps of Love,” 
for medium voice, has those qualities of 
easy singable melody and devotional har- 
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monic background which please _ the 
church singer. “No One Near but You” 
is an agreeable two-page ballad built 
upon a single theme, and with violin or 
’cello obbligato to emphasize its vocal 
line. It is published for high and low 


voice. 

* * *& 
“PIERROT,” “My Rose,” “With You Al- 
ways.” By Jessie L. Gaynor. 


Boston Muslc Co.) 


The name of Jessie L. Gaynor is one 
of those names in American composition 
which hold an estimable place, and are 
associated with songs, notably for chil- 
dren. These new songs of hers are for 
children of a somewhat larger growth. 
They are simple, graceful and sincere in 
melody, and fitly and suavely handled 
with regard to the accompaniments. 
“Pjerrot”? has some very dainty touches; 
“My Rose” is in the style of the older 
English ballad; “With You Away,” with 
its pleasing melodic line duplicated in the 
accompaniment, fringes the “melody bal- 
lad” in its appeal. “Pierrot” and “My 
Rose” are issued for high voice, “With 
You Away” for medium range. 

* * * 


POETIC STUDIES IN TONE-PRODUCTION, 
Bks. 1, 2, 3. By Vernon Spencer. (New 
York: G. Schirmer.) 


The progressive piano teacher should 
find useful material in these three books 
of “Poetic Studies in Tone-Production” 
by Mr. Spencer. Books 1 and 2 contain 
respectively fifteen first-grade and seven 
second-grade pieces, without octaves. 
Book 3 comprises six third- and fourth- 
grade numbers. The chief feature of the 
series is its explanatory text, and exer- 
cises bearing on the application of mod- 
ern principles of weight-technic in furth- 
ering tone-production to the pieces to be 
played. The up and down movement 
signs of the violin have been borrowed to 
indicate up and down arm movements; 
and instruction for play om the fingers; 
modulations; study of the tonal color 
beauties of various piano registers, and 
basic laws of fingering, as well as appro- 
priate verses to define the poetic signifi- 
cance of the numbers has been stressed. 
Mr. Spencer’s books are undoubtedly a 
stimulating addition to recent teaching 
literature for the piano. . H. M. 


x *F * 


“VALSE MIGNONNE,”’ 
Selim Palmgren, Op. 54, Nos. 


“‘Moonlight.”’ By 
2 and 3. 


“Twilight.” By Selim Palmgren, Op. 51, 
No. 3. ‘Quatre Morceaux.” By Erkkl 
Melartin, Op. 75. Preludes. By Erkki 
Melartin, Op. 85. (Copenhagenh: Wilhelm 
Hansen. Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


The exceptional gift of Selim Palm- 
gren has been recognized by cognoscenti 
in America for some years. It has been 
generally conceded that after Sibelius he 
is Finland’s most richly endowed creative 
musician of our day. We have heard his 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, “The 
River,” played by that splendid Ameri- 
can pianist, Arthur Shattuck, and from 
time to time some of his piano pieces and 
songs. 

It is with pleasure that the facilities 
of transporting music from the other side 
of the Atlantic to old New York are now 
such that the publishers of Mr. Palm- 
gren’s music, the famous house of Han- 
sen in Denmark’s capital, Copenhagen, 
have been able to forward to us some of 
his piano pieces. 

The “Valse Mignonne” and the piece 
called “Moonlight” (“Mansken” in the 
original), are in a set of three pieces, Op. 
54, the first piece called “Raindrops.” 
(This piece has not come to us so we can 
speak only of the “Valse Mignonne” and 
“Moonlight.”) We are not of those who 
wax enthusiastic about valses mignonnes 
or valses de concert. But this one is an 
exceedingly attractive one, not as original 
as some music by Palmgren that we 
know, but charming in its melodic flow— 


the theme recalls a bit the opening theme 
of Strauss’s “Till Eulenpiegel”—and 
finely written for the instrument. It is 


a real concert-piece, engagingly calcu- 
lated to make an audience very happy. 
“Moonlight” is far more individual, a 
Lento ma non troppo in F Minor, 3/4 
time, in which under a very delicately 
conceived. accompaniment, the theme is 
given out in the left hand, pianissimo. 
Harmonically it becomes very free and 
the composer alters the accompanying 
figure from its quiet syncopated quarter- 
notes to a filigree accompaniment in 
thirty-second notes on the same harmony, 
all done with consummate mastery. 
“Twilight” (“Skymning” in the orig- 
inal), is one of a set of six pieces, 
Op. 51, called “Light and Shade.” It is 
but two pages, a Lento in B Flat Minor, 
in which Palmgren has written a short 
composition that wins us completely. 
Here he has set the mood of his wonder- 
ful little piano pieces, “Svanen,” with 





(Boston: 


ee 
which we have been familiar for 
ber of years. And curiously eno 
perhaps we ought to say n 
enough?—there is painted a moc 
gous to that of Sibelius’s famou 
swan, the one that sings in the 
horn in his tone painting “The § \., ; 
Tuonela.” . For pianists, who seek , qy;,, 
affecting short tone poem, it is } ec, ;, 
its every measure. “Twilight” o: p.),, 
gren can not be surpassed. It is 19: ais 
ficult to play, while the “Vals \j, 
nonne” and “Moonlight” call for 
developed finger technique. 

The Melartin pieces compris: 
bum, containing under one co, 
short pieces, titled in French 
Morceaux.” Melartin is to-day 
a familiar name in American 


programs. Some of his songs we. . g),, 
here several years ago by the |! inns 
singer, Mme. Mieler-Narodny, « ( };, 
Sonata for violin and pian },, 


been played by Alexander Saslavs y », 
the late Isabel Hauser and ‘Opold 
Lichtenberg and Adele Margulie 7), 
pieces in this album are a Hum my 
a “Chant de Juillet,” a Berceuse «| 4) 
bade. Of them the “Chant de Ju 
pleasing and the Berceuse muc! op, 
than that. It is one of the nicest ragjo. 
songs we have seen in a long tin, mo. 
odically alluring, the design o©° jy.) 
beauty. The Humoresque and Aub. Je ay. 
more difficult than the “Chant ¢. Jy). 
let,” the last two pieces being s.. jp , 
smaller frame, as it were. But they ay» 
more interesting musically then th 
larger pieces. 

The Preludes make a book of <leve, 
pages. Some of them are very bricf, lik: 
the opening one, “Old Grecian Cer. 
mony.” A Capriccio in C Minor i+ piap. 
istically effective, as is the Study which 
follows it. There is a nice easy :i¢lody 
here and a well-devised rhythmic: play, 
which will recommend it to teachers of 
piano, who wish their pupils to attaiy 
proficiency in playing two different 
rhythms in the right and left hand simul. 
-taneously. There is a tiny Meditation, 
less than a page long, Quasi laryjo, 
Flat Minor, 4/4 time. It recalls some of 
the shorter pieces of Max Reger, those 
which he wrote for the organ, like his 
“Benedictus” and “Ave Maria.” And if 
we might suggest something it would be 
that this Meditation of Mr. Melartin 
would be much more telling on the organ 
than it can ever hope to be on the piano. 
It is contrapuntal in plan and we'll de- 
signed for organ use. Any intelligent 
organist can adapt it from the piano 
copy. 

Apparently interest in the land of Nip- 
pon extends to-day through a well-adver- 
tised national policy even to the Norther 
countries of Europe. For Mr. Melartin 
has a prelude which he calls “( herry 
Blossoms in Japan,” an Allegretto le)- 
giero in F Sharp Major, 4/4 time. Here 
he has set down a pentatonic melody, 
neatly harmonized, and has carried it out 
in its two pages to a logical and charm: 
ing end. And “Evening in Venice,” the 
next prelude in the book, in which the 
composer does away with a time signa- 
ture and writes in whatever time he 
wishes, indicating the bar lines as 4 
guide, matches his Japanese essay in 1s 
atmospheric appeal. There is also 4 
small “Musical Box,” tinkling in the up 
per register of the keyboard, as al! musi 


boxes do, whether they are by Ladofi 
Ign. Friedmann or Melartin or any on 
else—and a final piece called “Evening 
Before the Storm.” This is indeed 4 cast 
of last being the best. It is a one-page 


piece, Allegretto tranquillo, 5/4 time, 4 
Minor and has more originality in it tha" 
the other seven preludes put together 
Harmonically it appeals to us Vely 
strongly. And it ought to be heard 
recital. Erkki Melartin may noi be 
Finnish composer of the standing 0! *" 
belius or Palmgren, but he is wor’! 
enough to have his music heard 
America, where at the present tim 
still a name to musicians and 
lovers. 
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* * + 

“ADRIFT,” “Yung-Yang.” By Granv'! 

Bantock. (London: Elkin & Co. |? 

New York: G. Ricordl & Co.) 

Mr. Bantock is certainly pr: | 
Chinese songs these days! Here a‘ ‘”’ 
more of them and at least one o! ‘e" 
is an excellent one. We like “A !rift 
less, for it has little that is indiv'« ™ 
it. But in “Yung-Yang” we belie’ 
Mr. Bantock has done one of th: 
delightful songs of his career. T! 
an interplay here between the vo! 
the piano that is exquisitely hand! 
a melodic richness that is not 
found in all of Mr. Bantock’s ‘ 
songs. This song should have : 
hearing and a big success. The ~°'* 
are settings of Chinese poems, tra! ‘*""" 
into English by the learned L. Cr - 
Byng. High and low keys ae isn % 
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Iding to Tour 
Syrope with N.Y. 
Symphony Forces 
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Albert Spalding, Distinguished Violinist 


Possibly’ the highest honor ever ac- 
corded to an American violinist has been 
conferred upon Albert Spalding, in his 
having been selected from the large num- 
ber of artists available as the soloist to 
accompany the New York Symphony Or- 


Can You Afford 


not to hear 


Julia Jack 


Mezzo-Soprano 








Earl Towner, accom- 
panist and representa- 
tive, will tell you about 
terms and dates. 
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California 
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chestra on its forthcoming tour to Eu- 
rope at the special invitation of the 
French and Belgian governments. This 
will be the first time that an American 
symphony orchestra has crossed the At- 
lantic. It is highly significant that Mr. 
Spalding has been chosen as soloist for 
this tour as the representative American 
violinist. 

The tour will include a series of con- 
certs in London, Paris, Rome, Milan, 
Bologna, Genoa and many other impor- 
tant musical centers, in all of which cit- 
ies Mr. Spalding is well known. Espe- 
cially will this 2 true in Italy, for he 
made a tour there as soloist with the St. 
Cecelia Orchestra of Rome after his re- 
lease from military service, before re- 
turning to America for the present sea- 
son. 

This will be Mr. Spalding’s fourth tour 
of Europe. He made his professional 
début in Paris with Patti at the Chalet 
and since that time has made extended 
tours of Russia, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, Italy, France, England 
and Egypt. His present season in Ameri- 
ca has been the most successful in his 
eareer, for he has been playing almost 
steadily since Oct. 7. He will sail for 
France about April 20 with the New 
York Symphony, and therefore has had 
to refuse a great many spring concerts 
and festival engagements. 

A cable dispatch from London, which 
appeared in the New York dailies, stated 
that the Lord High Mayor of London 
had accepted an appointment as chair- 
man of the reception committee, to greet 
the noted American musicians upon their 
arrival. 





REFINEMENT IS MARK OF 
SAKHAROFF’S DANCING 





Modern Spirit Well Conveyed by Two 
Latest Exponents of Newer 
Choreographic Art 


Grace, refinement and_ daintiness, 
rather than startling originality, charac- 
terized the art of Clotilde and Alexander 
Sakharoff, announced as “creators of 
new art in dancing,” and showing to a 
crowded Metropolitan Opera House on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 17, under the pat- 
ronage of Mrs. Harold F. McCormick. 
Members of the New Symphony Orches- 
tra furnished the accompaniment, 
which was directed by Dr. Anselm 


Goetzl. 


If, however, the performance did not 
justify its somewhat high-sounding title, 
it was at least “different” in so far as 
certain effects of color and costuming 
went, and in its adherence to choreo- 
graphic tradition, no less than in occa- 
sional departures therefrom, was of con- 
siderable interest. The moyen age dances 
were but a succession of poses, after the 
manner of certain painters. Mme. Sakha- 
roff at least succeeded in recalling Filip- 
pino Lippi’s “Esther” quite startlingly. 
Both dancers, after the modern usage, 
made great play with their hands; and 
altogether their odd, stiffly-graceful dis- 
position of themselves did suggest now 
the Sienese, now the later Tuscan school 
of pictures; but dancing seemed the 
wrong word to apply to their movements 
in this part of the program. Alexander 
Sakharoff’s “Louis Quatorze” dance quite 
failed to suggest to at least one observer 
either the pomp or the exquisite artifi- 
ciality of the Grand Siecle, no matter 
what the program said to that effect. 

Much more successful were the two in 
conveying the spirit of more modern 
times. “Le Petit Berger’ was most 
daintily done by Mme. Sakharoff to De- 
bussy’s tripping measures, and “The May 
Dance” held much of the spirit of the 
spring. In Grieg’s “Papillon” she was a 
pale-hued, exquisitely “choos-y” flutterer, 
while her partner, in Chopin’s “Papillon” 
that followed it, was an exotic, tropical, 
perhaps poisonous insect. His “Golli- 
wog’s Cake Walk” was startling in its 
realistic adaptation to Debussy’s odd 
fancy and was redemanded, as were other 
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encore-demanding, as well as the weari- 
somely lon ng waits followed by surpris- 
ingly brief dance-sketches, dulled the 
effect of the program most undesirably. 
The Spanish dances, well described as 
“choreographic fantasies on Spanish 
themes,” were indeed more evidently the 
expression of the performers’ individu- 
alities through Spanish medium than 
they were characteristic of the Spain 
other artists have taught us to know; 
but at that, they were extremely inter- 
esting. Finishing the program was a 
clever and nimbly-danced ensemble, in 
which the two, redly costumed to match 
the title of Chopin’s waltz, displayed ex- 
ceptional feeling for the musical phrase 
and the melodic line. C. P. 





OPERA IN HARRISBURG 





Creatore Forces Give Admirable Offer- 
ings—Lada Dances 


HARRISBURG, PA., Feb. 14.—The Crea- 
tore Opera Company appeared last week 
in “Lucia,” “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” 
creating a fine impression. Honors went 
to Ruth Miller, soprano, and Salvatore 
Sciarratti, tenor. 

Lada, dancer, gave a delightful recital 
last Tuesday evening at the Chestnut 
Street Auditorium. She was received 
with deep appreciation and her entire 
program was an artistic triumph. Her 
numbers included “Blue Danube,” by 
Strauss; “Valse Triste,” by Sibelius; 
“Shadow Dance,” MacDowell; “Hungari- 
an Dances,” Brahms; “Sweet, Sweet 
Lady,” Spross and “Landiler,” Schubert. 





numbers from both performers. This Through the efforts of the Harrisburg 
WILLIAM 
BASSO ; 


36 East 57th Street 





AVAILABLE SEASON 1920 - 1921 


New York City 








Music Association and with the financial 
guarantee of The Patriot Company, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra has been engaged 
for five concerts during the season 1920- 
1921. The entire seating capacity of 
the Orpheum Theater was sold out in 
less than three days after the first an- 
nouncement of the concerts was made. 
The annual Choral Concert of the 
Wednesday Club was given on Wednes- 
day evening, Feb. 11, at Fahnestock 
Hall. The chorus, under the direction 
of Mrs. Edwin J. Decevee with Mrs. John 
R. Henry at the piano, was assisted by 
Miriam Faulkner, violinist, Philadelphia, 
with Ruth Faulkner at the piano. Miss 
Faulkner played with a tone clear and 
smooth and with emotional warmth. 
L. H. H. 





Beatrice MacCue Will Make 
Début in New York 


Beatrice MacCue, New York contralto, 
is to make her recital début at AX®olian 


Hall on Tuesday afternoon, Mar. 9, when 
she will present a program of varied 
make-up. Her first group includes*songs 
of Haydn, Grieg and Brahms in English. 
Instead of devoting but one group to 
American composers she will give two 
groups, the second and fourth on her 
program. These groups include songs by 
Florence-Turner Maley, Hallett Gilberté, 
A. Walter Kramer, Jules Gordon, Charles 
Gilbert Spross and Gerald Arthur. The 
third group comprises songs of Beetho- 
ven, Sinding, two by Rubinstein and one 
by Rachmaninoff. Ralph Douglass will 
be her accompanist. 


Recital 





Carolyn A. Alchin in San Francisco 


Carolyn A. Alchin, the theorist, and 
author of several very successful theo- 
retical books, is now in San Francisco. 
Miss Alchin is to go to Portland, Ore., 
in March, where she will have a large 
class for normal training in harmony 
and ear-training. 
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THE NEW RUSSIAN PIANIST 


First Recital Appearance in New 


York, Aeolian Hall, March 18, ’20. 


Management: 


Antonia Sawyer, Inc., Aeolian Hall 
Mason and Hamlin Piane 
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TO GIVE WORKS BY LO VERDE 





Artists to Join Forces in Program of 
Italian’s Compositions 

Chevalier Lo Verde, an Italian pianist, 

conductor and composer, is to give a con- 


cert of his own compositions at the 
Sixty-third Street Music Hall, New York, 
on the evening of March 2. Mr. Lo Verde 
has won a reputation abroad. where his 
compositions have been performed on 
several important occasions under dis- 
tinguished auspices. He came to America 
many years ago and was associated with 
Mme. Scalchi, the celebrated contralto, 
appearing in her American tours as 
soloist, accompanist and conductor. 


At his concert he will produce some of 
his compositions for two pianos, in which 
he will be assisted by Sara Sokolsky- 
Freid; several groups of piano solos, 
played by the composer and Mme. F reid; 
songs, which will be sung by Harold 
Devine, Mme. Lydia McGregor, Achille 
Adelgheim and Louis Chartier. The pro- 
gram will close with his “Ave Maria” 
for soprano solo and chorus, in which 
Mme. McGregor will co-operate with the 
Southland Singers, Leroy Tebbs, con- 
ductor. 





Harold Bauer was the soloist in the 
concert given on Jan. 31 in Cabell Hall 
at the University of Virginia, at Char- 
lottesville. His interpretations were 
models of excellence. 





GANZ IN MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





Pianist Gives Interesting Recital—Rod- 
erick White Impresses 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Feb. 20.—Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist, appeared last night at the 
Municipal Auditorium under the local 
management of the Montgomery Concert 
Course, being the fifth concert of the 
series. The audience was the largest ever 


assembled in Montgomery to hear a pian- 
ist, and it was most amply rewarded for 
its attendance. The program was thor- 
oughly appreciated, being thoroughly 
understandable, and yet carefully chosen. 
There were several encores. 










—e a 
The Montgomery Music Club o: pf, a 
13 presented Roderick White, vi.|jy;., 
the concert being for the benefit 
Children’s Home. A large audi« 4 
sembled at the Sidney Lanier Av jjtp,; 
um to welcome the young artist, wo },. 
many friends in Montgomery, ,) B= 
formed his acquaintance while h» y,, 
lieutenant in the Air Service at ‘ay, # J 
Field, during the war. Mr. White »}2yo, 
an enjoyable program in a most «>tjx;, 
manner. Mrs. J. C. Haygood of th g oj, 
was the accompanist. W.P.Cc’ 
For the annual Music Festiva! Weg, 
at Fort Hays, Kan., commencing "(ay 9 
Haensel & Jones have furnished ° »¢ ¢,) : | 
tire personnel of artists from th« rep. te 
resentative list. B 











New York Tribune, Feb. 18, 
Adelaide Fischer, 


1920— 


Miss Fischer has a small voice 
of. She has, 
gence in her interpretations. 
size and admirably sympathetic. 


New York Times, Feb. 18, 1 


Adelaide Fischer, soprano, 
afternoon in the Little Theatre, 
the occasion. 


20— 


ADELAIDE FISCHE 


—NEW YORK TIMES 


auditorium was scarcely adequate to accommodate co 
fortably her sincere following. Miss Fischer’s voice is a 
delightful medium for the expression of such sympathetic Ww 
compositions as “Polly Willis” by Arne; 
minder of ancient Flanders, and Medee’s air from Cheru- 
She sang with rare art five French sonys 
and characteristic ballads of Russia. 


who has appeared often in recitals, 
another appearance yesterday afternoon at the Little Theatre. 
which she makes the most 
moreover, much charm and a keen intelli- 
Her audience was of goodly 


gave a song recital yesterday 
a place well adapted for 
She is a serious artist and sings with sin- 








“|... A Serious Artist and Sings with Sincerity.”’ 


gave 


bini’s “Medee.” 


New York Evening 


Miss Fischer’s 


A group of French lyrics gave excellent opportunities for 
interpretative art. 
voice and manner convey welcome impressions of wrens 








“Leonore,” a1 





Mail, Feb. 18, 1920— 


The brightness of her 


cerity. Her voice is an agreeable one and is capable of 
charming expression. Miss Fischer’s program was va- 
ried and interesting. She was most successful in songs of 
a tender or arch feeling, as in a pretty old Italian song 
by Vassani and a group of French songs. 


Feb. 18, 1920— 

Adelaide Fischer sang with admirable spirit and she showed 
intelligent understanding of the texts of various numbers 
in several languages, but her clear light soprano voice was 
better controlled in such a song as Natalie Townsend’s 
“Petite Pensee” than it was in the delivery of more ambitious 
selections such as an air from Cherubini’s “Medee” in the 
opening group. 


New York Feb. 18, 1920— 
Adelaide Fischer, a charming soprano, gave a song recital at 


New York Sun, 


American, 





Photo by Illustrated News 
Address 
G. H. FEDERLEIN, 


and dawn and tulips. In more dramatic mood were the 
Russian songs and Cherubini’s Aria de Medee proved the 
range and elasticity of her voice. 


New York Telegraph, Feb. 18, 1920— 


Adelaide Fischer charmed an attentive audience at the Little 
Theatre with a cleverly arranged song program in which 
French and Flemish lyrics and children’s songs served well 
for the flexible voice and gracious methods of the artist. 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 


Miss Fischer has won a reputable position in the profession 
as a sincere and able interpreter of songs. Yesterday shi 
was better in selections of a more delicate sentiment, but her 
singing throughout a long and varied list was at all times 


Feb. 18, 1920— 
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MEZZO SOPRANO 
Recently returned from France 


53 Washington Sq. New York 
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Ardent Longing 
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Holy Night 


Evening 
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II : Trust in the Lord 
e Morning 


a Gavotte 


b Gavotte in B Minor 
a Come Unto Me 


Ill 


IV 


vy a 
b Morning Hymn 


Advent of Our Saviour 


b Lord, Thou Art My Refuge 
c I Will Sing New Songs 
d God Is My Shepherd 


Love Watches Over All 


Tickets at Aeolian Hall, 34 W. 43rd Street. 


RIET FOSTER[| 


CONTRALTO 


ANNOUNCES A SONG RECITAL IN AEOLIAN HALL, THURSDAY, MARCH 4th, 8.15 P.M. 


ASSISTED BY MARY RAY PINNEY, PIANIST , 


A PROGRAM OF UNUSUAL CLASSICAL SACRED SONGS 


All Praises Be To God (From Cantata) 
My Heart Ever Faithful 
(Largo Adapted by Dudley Buck) 


From Biblical Songs 





Joseph Rudolph Ahle (1662) 


(Words by Augusta E. Stetson, C. S. D.) 


Personal Address, 235 W. 102nd Street, New Yor 














Johann Georg Ahle (1677) 







Bernhard Klein (1703) 
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ag Bsad . Braggiotti, Vocal Instruc- 


"© tor of Florence, Joins Boston’s 
ic =~ Musical Colony — Majority of 
"He jtalians “Hate” Concerts 

ek ’ Boston, Feb. 14, 1920. 
if DISTINGUISHED accession to Bos- 
“4 SAA ton’s musical community is Isadore 
7 Epraggiotti, the Florentine singing mas- 
-~ * who has recently arrived here and 


opened a studio in Brookline. Reports 
Ihad come of the success of Mr. Brag- 

giotti’s school of singing in Florence, 
Bwhich has been flourishing for many 

years, so the advent of a teacher of his 
standing has aroused no little interest 
in Boston. 

We found Mr. Braggiotti in his studio, 
, large high studded room at least twice 
the size Of the usual city studio, but 
which did not seem so spacious to him 
after his Florentine studio which can ac- 
commodate several hundred people for a 
concert. We asked Mr. Braggiotti 
whether he had moved to the United 
States permanently. 

“I shall be here two or three years,” he 
replied. “I have come over on private 
family matters, then I expect to go back 
to Italy, not because I like it better there, 
but because I have my home there.” 

“Are there many Americans studying 
abroad now?” 

“There are hardly any Americans 
studying in Europe now. They can’t get 
over. If the transportation continues to 
bé as difficult as it has been the last two 
or three years I think that the great 
European teachers will come over here. 

“Will there be any reason, then, for 
ging abroad to study?” 

“As far as the teachers are concerned, 
no; many of the teachers here in this 
country are just as capable and much 
more conscientious than those abroad. 
But Europe still has a much greater 


artistic atmosphere which helps students 
agreat deal. The surroundings there 
are so adapted to music. The people in 
Italy, the peasants and servants—un- 
educated people—are just as much inter- 
ested in music, in fact more so, than a 
god many of the aristocrats. The criti- 
tim of the lower class people in Italy is 
the criticism that goes. A second cook 
of mine once criticized one of my men 
pupil’s singing and his criticism was ex- 
tellent; he knew all about the finesse of 
the voice. Italian people know especially 
about the voice. They know the words 
of all the usual operas and they follow 
the whole score word by word. If a man 
t woman makes the slightest mistake 
m the stage they hiss,—or applaud 
gteatly if the performance meets with 
heir approval.” 

Isn't the interest of these people 
limited to singing?” we questioned, “or 
to they care for abstract music too?” 
“No, the Italians hate concerts,” ad- 
nitted Mr. Braggiotti, “it is very difficult 
® get Italians to go except to big con- 
“rts in Rome and Milan.” 

“How about the young Italian school 
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Americans Often Consult Tourist Agencies and Hotel 


: Porters for Advice on European Teachers, He Says 
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Isadore Braggiotti, Florentine Vocal Mas- 
ter, Now Located in Brookline, Mass. 


of composers who, we hear, are going in 
for orchestral music? Are they receiv- 
ing any encouragement?” 

“Yes, there is a great movement in 
Italy for the very modern music. The 
composers are great admirers of Stravin- 
sky. Malipiero is one. All these young 
men have gone wild over modern music. 
The educated musical public also likes 
this music, but I don’t think the public 
that goes to hear singing cares anything 
about it. It is the more select cultivated 
people who like the modern music. The 
old Italian style of singing is more or 
less, I would not say going out, but not 
done as much as it was because the school 
of singing has very much deteriorated. 
What has spoiled singing has been large 
opera houses, huge orchestras and music 
in which there is no more melody. 


Importance of Accent 


“Take an opera like ‘Don Giovanni’— 
it is a question of how you accent a 
phrase in order to bring it out. Accent 
is what gives dramatic character to a 
song. The greatest artist is the man 
who in a legato can find the right place 
to make the accent. In ‘Spirito Gentile’ 
you can at once tell whether a singer is 
a good artist. It takes more art to sing 
the old Italian music well than it does 
to sing modern music well because mod- 
ern music is all arranged for you, the 
accents are all marked so that anybody 
can see them.” 

“Do Europeans go to American teach- 
ers in Europe?” 

“Not as a rule. There are some suc- 
cessful American teachers, but Amer- 
icans go to them. Europeans do not like 
singing in English. They like Amer- 
ican ragtime music very much, but they 
do not like ordinary English or Amer- 
ican songs,—they do not like English 
songs at all. They do not understand 
the words, and the Italian and French 
public will not listen to a song when they 
do not know the words. I do not think 
that the American songs that reach the 
European markets are really the best 








SONGS 





Chaffin, Lucien G. 
Scott, John Prindle 
Ride On, Ride On! 
DUET 
Shelley, Harry Rowe 











NEW EASTER MUSIC! 


The Easter Message 
Christ Is Risen 
(For Palm Sunday) 


Hark! Ten Thousand Voices 
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Why Our Students Often Fall Into 
Hands of Charlatans Abroad— 
The Claque a Necessity He 
Feels 





efforts of our composers. They are the 
cheap things that get out, such as ‘Sun- 
shine of Your Smile’—popular, but not 
high-class music. Foreigners do _ not 
know what our composers are capable 
of.” 

“American singers have ‘arrived,’ have 
they not, even if American composers are 
still comparatively unknown in Europe?” 

“Yes, American women have always 
had beautiful voices. American women 
led the world fifteen or twenty years ago. 
Lately the Slav women have come in a 
great deal and there have been one or 
two Norwegian women, but within the 
last six or seven years American men 
have come, too. As soon as the American 
men realize that they can afford to give 
up their other professions to become mu- 
sicians and that there is money in sing- 
ing I think you will see that there will 
be a great many who will come into 
music.” 

“Do you find that the Americans are 
unwilling to work, to go through the 
mill?” 

“If the Italian singers to-day worked 
one-tenth as hard as the American sing- 
ers are willing to work there would be 
nobody else on the stage but Italians. 
The Italian voices are perfectly marvel- 
ous. There is no end to them; but the 
men will not work. The American men 
want to get ahead quickly, it is true, but 
that is partly because they usually have 
very little means and in a certain time 
must accomplish what they want to do. 
They come to Europe for a short time, 
perhaps for a vacation, and try music. 
They may have $1,500 or so, to ‘blow in’, 
as you say, for music. When they really 
study and give their minds to it, Amer- 
icans are wonderful students. I have 
had fewer Americans than Europeans; 
about equally Italians and Germans, 
next to that, Americans. I have had a 
great many Russians, Finns, some Nor- 





wegians, some Swedes, least of all, 
French. The French only like their own 


way of singing.” 

“We hear so much about American 
students abroad falling into the hands of 
charlatans,” we suggested; “doesn’t that 
discount the foreign atmosphere?” 

“T think that is very largely their own 
fault,” asserted Mr. Braggiotti; “they do 
not take proper or sensible precautions.” 
For instance there is the girl from some 
little Western town. Her family thinks 
she has a fine voice, so she starts for 
Europe without anything; no addresses, 
no places to go. She doesn’t ask for any 
advice. Her parents think that once she 
is on European soil she will be all right. 
Good teachers are very hard to get, so 
naturally she immediately falls into the 
hands of a mountebank. He may be a 
good pianist but he has no knowledge of 
the voice. 

“T had a young girl once who came to 
me and as it is my custom to ask pupils 
how they heard of me, I asked her from 
whom she came. The girl told me she 
was crossing the ocean on a German ship 
and she happened to talk with the barber 
who was frizzing her hair. She told him 
she was going to study singing and the 
barber asked her whom she was going 
to study with? She said she didn’t know. 
He said some of Braggiotti’s pupils had 
crossed on his ship. He had heard them 
and thought they sang well—why didn’t 
she go to him? She studied with me and 
is now quite a good singer. 

“People go to a tourist agency and 
say all in the same breath, ‘Will you tell 
me the best dentist, where to get the 
best shoes, and who is the best singing 
teacher?’ I have had several pupils sent 
to me through the porters of hotels. 

“T think you have had trouble in Amer- 
ica on the question of the claque. In Eu- 
rope they tried to do away with it, but 
if they should give it up they would not 
be able to get people to sing. Artists 
need encouragement more than anything 
else. Another interesting point in con- 
ditions over there is that they have only 





recently begun to put the orchestra down 
below the stage in opera. The orchestra 
used to be in plain sight. You saw all 
the players and only since Wagner has 
the orchestra been hidden. I think that 
the Europeans do not like that. It is 
more exciting to see all the violinists— 
it gives more of an idea that you are 
listening to a great many people. There 
is a great deal of discussion about it. 
Revolution in Stage Settings 

“The Italians now give much more at- 
tention to scenery and costumes. The 
costumes in the Italian operas of ten or 
fifteen years ago were very funny. Re- 
cently the scenery has taken an absolute- 
ly new course. Now they have the sce- 
nery done in the style of Bakst. Extra- 
ordinary color,—fantastic designs,—new 
systems of lighting. Everything is more 
mellow. The orchestras used to have 70 
or 80 members; now they have 110 or so. 

“Mascagni and Puccini are writing 
new operas. There is a composer in 
Florence, Renato Brogi, who has written 
a great many songs recently which have 
had an enormous success. They are not 
modern but are in the old melodic style. 
They have extraordinary taste, beautiful 
accompaniments, and an originality of 
their own. Brogi is now writing a grand 
opera that is to be produced at Bologna.” 

Conditions in Italy were also an im- 
portant factor in Mr. Braggiotti’s deci- 
sion to come to America. With eight 
children and a corps of servants the prob- 
lem of getting sufficient food became 
acute. 

“The prices are still very high,” said 
Mr. Braggiotti, “and the food materials 
are very difficult to get and we have had 
a great deal of trouble there, politically. 
We had five days of terror. People were 


being shot down in the streets. This was 
because the Italian shopkeepers and 


merchants began to hoard their stuff and 
sell it at enormous prices and the public 
could not stand it any longer. I have 
my own property and farm, and even I 
have not had enough to eat. We have 
been practically starved for three years. 

Mr. Braggiotti was born in Paris, but 
came to this country when a child. He 
lived here a good many years, then went 
abroad again and made his home near 
Florence. He is an American citizen, 
officially classed as non-resident. 

Mr. Braggiotti’s children (there are 
eight of them,—four boys and four girls) 
are all talented. His second son, now 
fourteen years old, expects to make a 
profession of music. He has talent for 
composition and also plays the ’cello. He 
has already become a member of Mr. 
Longy’s orchestra. Francesca  Brag- 
giotti is a dancer, and although under 
twenty has to her credit successful ap- 
pearances at the opera houses of Monte 
Carlo, Nice and Florence. 

CHARLES REPPER. 








Bessie Abott’s Estate Increases 


A new appraisal of the estate of Bessie 
Abott Story, opera singer, who died Feb. 
9, 1919, was filed in New York last week, 
showing that the estate has increased to 
$254,879 from $137,891. The largest part 
of the increase is in the valuation of the 
singer’s country home at Westbury, L. L, 
originally valued at $79,883, and since 
sold for $200,000, subject to a mortgage 
for $10,134. She left her estate to her 
mother, Mrs. Frances J. Pickens, and her 
sister, Mrs. Jessie P. Lyle. 
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Milwaukee’s Week Illumined 
by Septet of Visiting Artists 





Kreisler, Seidel, Ganz, De Gogorza, Rachmaninoff, Spalding 
and Garrison Offer Rapid Succession of Recitals 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 15.—Kreisler is the 
same magic word in the concert field as 
of yore. This was demonstrated on Sun- 
day afternoon when an audience that 


crowded the Pabst Theater, including the 
stage, greeted the great violin virtuoso. 
In a program full of charm, Kreisler 
again manifested his ability to enthrall 
audiences. His art seems to have grown. 
There is added warmth of tone, refine- 
ment of expression, imagination and 
poetry in his playing and there is even 
greater breadth and artistic maturity if 
that were possible. Carl Lamson played 
most acceptable accompaniments. Marion 
Andrews announced that Kreisler would 
play a return engagement here in April. 

Between 4,000 and 5,000 Milwaukeeans 
were profoundly interested in the recent 
concert here of Seidel and Ganz. Seidel 
played here for the first time. His 
hearers were especially impressed with 
his youthfulness and fire, his exuberance 
of expression. The amazing ability of 
this youth and especially his power of 
interpretation were sources of comment. 
Ganz has been in Milwaukee before and 
consequently Milwaukee is well familiar 
with his style of playing and his sterling 
artistry. 

De Gogorza was one of the features of 
a concert given by the Chicago Symphony 
under the direction of Margaret Rice. De 
Gogorza pleased his audience thoroughly 
with his operatic arias, the richness of 
his tone and vivacity of eg manner being 
characteristics to stir hearers. Go- 
gorza’s voice is as allo ‘and pleasant 
as in the past. He gave several encores 
and the audience pleaded for more and 
more of his art. 

Rachmaninoff, the giant of the key- 
board, has come and gone and left a 
spell which will not soon be forgotten. 
Perhaps no other of the masters of the 
piano has been able to build the tower- 
ing musical structures of this sober Rus- 
sian. The astonishing ease of his play- 
ing, the constant flow of melody, and 
above all the finer and rarer qualities of 
the true musician, are impressions one 
gets from Bachmaninoff’s work. Also 
there is a new respect for the striking 
ability of this Russian as a composer. 
Milwaukeeans were especially surprised 
to find that here at last is a great com- 
poser who is equally pre-eminent as a 
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pianist. Chopin, especially, became a 
source of beauty under the deft hand of 
this remarkable Russian. 

Albert Spalding, another violinist new 
to Milwaukee this season, impressed with 
his fine musicianship and his evident 
ability. He has a fine, smooth tone, but 
plays with less of fiery temperament than 
the Russian school. His playing, how- 
ever, is marked by supreme grace and 
refinement, shown particularly in his 
Paganini and Sarasate numbers. 

With Spalding appeared Mabel Gar- 
rison, also under the management of 
Marion Andrews, who, while not in the 
best voice, succeeded in impressing her 
audience more and more favorably as 
the evening progressed. Miss Garrison 
started with the “Ah fors e lui” from 
“Traviata,” added a French group and 
winding up with three songs in English. 
Vocal elasticity was abundantly manifest 
in Miss Garrison’s singing and her per- 
sonal charm, above all, won her a great 
part of her success. C. O.S. 





Judges Appointed in Goldman’s Prize 
Contest 


It has been definitely decided that Vic- 
tor Herbert, Percy Grainger and John 
Philip Sousa will act as judges in the 
competition inaugurated by Edwin 
Franko Goldman for a prize of $250 to 
be awarded to the composer of the best 
work for band. The successful composi- 
tion will be played by Mr. Franko on an 
“All-American” program at the open-air 
concerts at Columbia University, on July 
5. Mr. Goldman has also arranged for 
the publication of the prize-winning num- 
ber by a leading publishing house. The 
band, during the coming season, will be 
increased to sixty pieces and the series 
of concerts will run from June 7 to 
Sept. 3. 





Gotthelf Scores as Soloist in Recital with 
Anna Case in Allentown 


Claude Gotthelf, pianist, scored a de- 
cided success when he appeared in Allen- 
town, Pa., on Jan. 27 in concert with 
Anna Case before the Arion Society. Mr. 
Gotthelf, who has been acting as Miss 
Case’s accompanist in a number of her 
recent concerts, was informed on his 
arrival with the snes donna in Allen- 
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town that he was to play a group of 
solos. He was greatly surprised, but 
agreed. His playing of a group, com- 
prising Rhené-Baton’s “La Fileuse,” Ar- 
thur Hinton’s “Etude Arabesque” and 
Rubinstein’s “Staccato Etude” won him 
a half dozen recalls from his hearers. 
Mr. Gotthelf played in Columbia, S. C., 
on Feb. 13 with Miss Case and on Feb. 18 
he was accompanist for Winifred Fahey 
at her recital in New York. Mr. Gott- 
helf was accompanist for Geraldine Far- 
rar on her 1919 fall tour, opening in 
Los Angeles and closing in the East, on 
which tour he won praise from leading 
critics in the cities visited. 





CELEBRITIES IN FOURTH 
CONCERT OF BEETHOVEN 


Bloomfield-Zeisler, Casals and Flonzaley 
Quartet Join Forces at olian 
Hall 


Participants in the fourth concert of 
the Beethoven Association at A£®olian 
Hall Tuesday evening, Feb. 17, were 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Pablo Casals 
and the Flonzaley Quartet. The program 


was divided evenly between matters of 
importance and unimportance, the F 
Minor Quartet, Op. 95, and the sonata, 
Op. 111 representing the former cate- 
gory, the E Flat Variations on the melody 
of Pamina’s and Papageno’s duet from 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute” and the early C 
Minor Trio for violin, viola and ’cello 
the latter. 

The audience lavished its warmest ap- 
plause upon Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
who did the Mozart variations with Mr. 
Casals and the great C Minor Sonata in 
superb style. r. Casals and the Flon- 
zaley folk played in the manner expected 
of them. Mr. Casals joined Messrs. Po- 
chon and Bailly in Beethoven’s youthful 
Trio and the performance had all the 
necessary elements of finish. H.F. P. 





New Jersey Composer Wins Philadelphia 
Club’s Prize for A Cappella Work 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—The Mendels- 
sohn Club announces William Y. Webbe 
of Summit, N. J., as the winner of the 
$100 prize offered for the best a cappella 
chorus. His work, “De Sheepfol’,” will 
be sung by the Mendelssohn Club at its 
spring concert. The judges in the con- 
test were Cornelius Rybner, formerly of 
Columbia University, Clarence Dickinson, 
organist and choirmaster of Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, and 
professor of music of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York, and N. 
Lindsay Norden, director of the Mendels- 
sohn Club. 


SYRACUSE HAILS | 
NOTED SOLO sty} 


Garrison, Cortot and Cou *boj, 

Charm Auditors—Fest vq] 

Body Re-Organizec 

Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 19.—Un cr tp, 
auspices of the Morning Musica »s 4) 
fred Cortot, pianist, was heard in recjt,) 
in the Mispah Auditorium on the « vening 
of Feb. 11 by a large audience. }\\». (o,. 
tot was received with much ent Siasm 
and was compelled, beside his »egy|,, 
program, to add numerous encore 

The Recital Commission of tl 
Baptist Church presented Mabe! 
son, soprano, and Charles Courb 
ganist, in a concert on the eve 
Feb. 17, Mr. Courboin taking the ; 
Reinald Werrenrath, who was 
and unable to sing at the concert 
Garrison obligingly added two gr.) 
songs to her program. She wa 
applauded, especially after a 
“Baby,” by George Siemonn, w 
her accompanist. 

The Central New York Festiy.! As. 
sociation has been reorganized, ‘lexan. 
der Cowie replacing M ] French 
resigned. Arthur Loasby ‘will < 1eceed 
Dr. John A Matthews as vice-president 
Howard Lyman, musical director, has 
made changes in the festival chorys 
which will now include the University 
Chorus, which'has been under his diree. 
tion for eight years. _ The chora! works 
to be sung are all by America: con. 
posers, with the exception of the choral 
ballad, “Joshua,” by Moussorgsky. The 
Chicago Symphony has been engaged and 
the soloists will be Titta Ruffo, Rosa 
Raisa, Edward Johnson, Lenora Sparkes, 
Sue Harvard and Louis B. Phillips, the 
last named at one time teacher of piano 
at the Syracuse University.  L. V. K. 
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Grace Anderson Gives Musicale 


Grace Anderson, New York pianist 
and coach, gave a most interesting musi- 
cale in her studio on the evening of 
Feb. 15. A well chosen program was 
presented in which the Russian €athed- 
ral Quartet with whom Miss Anderson 
toured recently, sang effectively. Parish 
Williams, baritone, was also heard i 
delightful numbers, and Betty Douglas 
lyric soprano, who hails from Vancouve 
and who has just returned there to fil 
a number of concert engagements, sang 
charmingly several songs. Miss Dougla: 
has been coaching with Miss Anderso 
aS the winter. 
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G the thousands of songs issued 
iy country each year by the many 
publishing houses there are al- 
rtain groups that stand out. 
qualities are responsible for this, 
.»s the serious, unflinching nature 
ongs—that must have been the 
n the first Loeffler songs were 
gain the intricate character of 
mposers’ productions, and again 
iant and effective quality that 
nds songs to singers, perhaps 
more than any other attribute. 
This is the case in the songs of Alma 
a composer whose songs have 
ued in America during the last 
ears and have already attracted 
tention. Miss Goatley, though 
France, is of English parentage 
educated musically at the Royal 
y of Music in London. There 
she gained the degree of Licentiate in 
| Music and was awarded a gold medal 
, for her piano playing. Upon graduating 
she was made an Associate of the In- 
(HB titute. It was Arthur P. Schmidt, the 
. Mi cteran American music publisher of 
§ Boston, who saw the merit in the man- 
SMB yscripts of Miss Goatley and advanced 
y them for public favor. He has issued as 
BB many as nine of her songs for solo voice 
i$ with piano accompaniment and has an- 
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1 other set “in press” at the present time. 
a These songs are recital songs, every 
e one of them, and seem to have a buoyant, 
dM healthy quality. to make them appeal to 
‘4@Mcingers and audiences simultaneously. 
8 Miss Goatley is neither a Duparc nor a 
Hugo Wolf; her message is neither as 
profound as that of these great song 
masters, nor has she the variety of the 
latter in her songs. But she is a young 
composer, as far as we know, and though 
her songs have been heard on both sides 
of the Atlantic she is still making her 
career. Reeently her “Sappho Lyrics” 
fr voice with string accompaniment 
were given successfully at a chamber 
concert in London. These songs are now 
bing published by -the Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co. 

Of the Goatley songs which we have 
had the pleasure of seeing—and we have 
sen all that have been issued by Mr. 
Schmidt—there is the best inspiration in 
her group of five “Songs of Sappho,” set- 
tings of our own Bliss Carman’s versions 
wf poems of the greatest of Greek 
petesses. There is a delightful feeling 
n “What the West Wind Whispers,” a 
nelodic beauty in “A Benediction,” a 
harmonic variety in “The Courtyard.” 
h “Hesperus” Miss Goatley manages a 
) Major triad with a pentatonic touch 
nost skilfully and sets her voice part 
wer it with ingratiating effect. Vocally 
fill and appealing is the final song of 
the group, “Love Flutes.” 

It was a setting of Robert Browning’s 
ine poem “Now that April’s There” by 
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Alma Goatley: A New English 
Composer of Effective Song's 





Miss Goatley that first brought her work 
to the present writer’s attention. Her 
rhythmic characterization of the verses 
and her setting of the wonderful opening 
lines 

O to be in England 

Now that April’s there 
won us immediately and we have watched 
her output ever since with interest. 
With that song was published another 





Alma Goatley, English Song Composer 


admirable one, “A Garden is a Lovesome 
Thing,” which from a strict art-song 
standpoint is one of her best achieve- 
ments. Here Miss Goatley strikes a 
deeper note than in some of her other 
songs and she carries home her thought 
convincingly in music of dignity and 
appropriateness. More recently her 
“Pipe Out, Ye Silver Flutes” (one of the 
best closing songs for a group that a 
singer could ask for) and “The Wood- 
Anemone” have been published. They 
are both full of melody, full of spirit, the 
first ending with a big climax, the second 
ending quietly and tenderly. 

These are days when many composers 
abhor melody. Frankly they say that 
they are ashamed to write it. Perhaps 
they have reason to be—the kind that 
they can write. But a good tune is a 
good tune “for a’ that” and melody will 
always be melody. Those who know the 
present writer’s interest in modern and 
ultramodern music, viz., Leo Ornstein, 
Eugéne Goossens, Lord Berners, Mali- 
piero, Pizzetti, et al., may be surprised 
to read this. If an explanation be neces- 
sary he hastens to add that he admires 
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equally both old and new, provided there 
is sincerity back of the utterance. That 
alone is the determining factor. Miss 
Goatley shows herself a sincere, skillful 
composer of songs, richly endowed with 
a flow of melody; she is also the possess- 
or of an appreciation of good poetry, in 
which, alas! she is not joined by many 
a composer of our day. Her workman- 
ship is praiseworthy. Generally speak- 
ing she has a vocal line that is easy for 
the singer, and even if at times she puts 
an important melodic bit in a part of the 
voice, where it is not effective, such spots 
are easily adjusted by raising them an 
octave or altering them. Her piano parts 
are all idiomatic to the core, precisely 
what one would expect of an accom- 
plished pianist. 

Alma Goatley has made an excellent 
showing in her songs so far. In America 
the woman composer gets a square deal 
every time. In fact we are very proud 
of our gifted women who write music. 
There is a place for more of the Goatley 
songs. Thus far in our country such 
artists as Vera Curtis, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Olive Nevin and 
Alice Moncrieff have sung them in their 
concerts. Many more will sing them, if 
they will but take the trouble to look at 
them and realize that in them they have 
program material that is worthy and at 
the same time not over the heads of 
their audiences. Singing over one’s 
audience’s head is not as bad as singing 
under it or down to it. But it is bad, 
anyway. A. WALTER KRAMER. 





ADELAIDE FISCHER IN AN 
‘ADMIRABLE SONG RECITAL 





Soprano Demonstrates Her Gifts Before 
Little Theater Throng—Offers 
Some Novelties 


Adelaide Fischer, well remembered 
from previous recitals, gave a song pro- 
gram in the Little Theater Tuesday 
afternoon, Feb. 17, which served to at- 
tract an audience of generous propor- 
tions that applauded very cordially and 
recalled the soprano for several extra 
numbers. 

The singer began with a group of old 
airs by Bassani, Arne and Cherubini and 
an old Flemish folk song. Of these, 
“Polly Willis,” by Arne, was charmingly 
sung. The second group consisted of 
Staub’s “L’Heure Délicieuse,” Town- 
send’s “Chanson,” and “Petite Pansée,” 
Paladilhe’s “Le Roitelet,” and Bachelet’s 
“Chére Nuit.” The second of the Town- 
send songs was particularly pleasing. 

In the third group were three Russian 
airs, Tchaikovsky’s “He Truly Loved Me 
So,” Rachmaninoff’s “Songs of Grusia,” 
and Khivria’s air from Moussorgsky’s 
“Fair of Sorotschinsk.” 

Among songs in English on the latter 
half of the program were two from man- 
uscript, “To a Dog,” by G. H. Federlein, 
the singer’s accompanist, and “Secrets,” 
by Otto I. Fischer. The audience liked 
the former so well that it was repeated. 
Programed as sung for the first time in 
New York were Samuels’s “My Shadow” 
and Chaloff’s ‘“Wanderer’s Night Song.” 
The soprano sang tastefully throughout, 
with light tone better suited to purely 
lyrical expression than to dramatic ef- 
fect. Mr. Federlein’s accompaniments 
were admirable. = os 





Maria Winetzkaja to Feature Folk Songs 
of Little Russia 


Maria Winetzkaja, Russian-American 
mezzo-soprano, who recently returned for 
a tour of Central America with the Bra- 
cale Opera Company, will at her forth- 
coming recita] at Carnegie Hall feature 
folk songs of the Ukraine. She will also 
be heard in an operatic aria and groups 
of songs by Spanish and Italian com- 
posers, and one by American composers, 
including Rhéa Silberta, who will be her 
accompanist. 
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QUARTET OF ARTISTS 
REGALE COLUMBUS 


Melville-Lizniewska, Spencer, 
van Vliet, Fanning and 
Local Artists Score 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 18.—Margue- 
rite Melville-Lizniewska, the American 
pianist, gave a recital in Carnegie Hall 
on Feb. 12 before a capacity audience. 
The program, which was given under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Music Club, was 
preceded by a short address by Ella May 
Smith, president emeritus of the club. 
The program offered by Mme. Melville- 
Lizniewska included two of Schumann’s 
Fantasy Pieces, Debussy’s “Cathedrale 
Engloutie,” “Spring,” by Friedman, 
“Spinning: Song,” arranged by Melcer, 
and a group of Chopin, the pianist grant- 
ing two encores, demanded by the appre- 
ciation of her superb playing. 

Eleanor Spencer, pianist, and Cornelius 
van Vliet, ’cellist, made their first ap- 
pearance in Columbus in a _ concert 
presented by the Music Club at Memorial 
Hall on Feb. 13. Besides the Sonata in 
C Minor by Saint-Saéns. for piano and 
’cello, which opened the program, Miss 
Spencer presented admirably Schumann’s 
Novelette in D, Chopin’s A Flat Etude 
and G Minor’ Ballade, Rhené-Baton’s 
“Spinners in Brittany,” Liszt’s Taran- 
tella, some Dutch ballads and a sonata of 
Scarlatti. Mr. van Vliet captivated the 
audience in a program of finely chosen 
numbers. His accompanist was Lucretia 
Beery Jones, of Cleveland, one of the 
most capable accompanists of the Middle 
West. 

A novel concert was given under the 
auspices of the Morehouse-Martin Com- 
pany, by Cecil Fanning, the baritone, as- 
sisted by Gladys Bumsted, soprano, and 
the Columbus Trio, composed of Mabel 
Dunn Hopkins, violin, Mabel Ackland, 
Stepanian, ’cello, and Emily Church Ben- 
ham, piano. E. M. S. 








Tax on Visitors to Paris Is Opposed by 
French Musical Managers 


Paris, Feb. 18.—The action of the 
Municipal Council, asking the Chamber 
of Deputies to pass a law declaring Paris 
to be a “tourist-resort” and to permit a 
tax for residence of foreigners, has 
caused consternation in theatrical and 
musical circles. It is held by musical 
managers, theatrical producers and 
property-holders that a large part of the 
revenue of the city, being derived from 
the foreign element, such a tax, driving 
foreigners elsewhere, would be detrimen- 
tal. The proposed tax will be anything 
from ten centimes to one franc a day. It 
is planned to use the money for the up- 
keep of the city. The tax has been levied 
in French resorts and in places in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, but never before 
in a large city. The tax would fall not 
only upon foreigners but upon French 
non-residents. 
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STOKOWSKI AND TRIO 
THRILL WASHINGTON 


Samaroff, Gabrilowitsch and 
Bauer Assist Symphony— 
Bonci Also Heard 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18—Through 
T. Arthur Smith, local manager of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Washington ex- 
perienced the most novel musical per- 
formance the city has known, in the ini- 
tial presentation of the Bach Concerto in 
C for three pianos with Mme. Olga 
Samaroff, Harold Bauer and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch at the instruments, and 
the orchestra accompanying. The per- 
fect ensemble, unity of interpretation 
and exquisite technique, thrilled the 
audience that packed the National Thea- 
ter to the limits of fire regulation and 
excluded many who were not able to 


secure admission. Another artistic nov- 
elty was the Mozart Concerto in E Flat 
for two pianos by Bauer and Gabrilo- 
witsch, with the orchestra. The sym- 
phony was the Beethoven Eighth, which 
received a masterly interpretation under 
the baton of Stokowski. It must be con- 
ceded that during the conductorship of 
Leopold Stokowski, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra has introduced to Washington 
more new and seldom-played compositions 
than any other organization. 

Under the management of M. F. Kline, 
Alessandro Bonci, lyric tenor, and Elea- 
nor Brock, soprano, appeared in a joint 
recital, which amply displayed the 
exquisite art of both singers. There were 
arias from “Elisir d’Amore,” from ‘“Ma- 
non,” ‘“‘Marta” and “Puritani,” and 
French, Italian and English songs, 
charmingly interpreted. A fitting close 
was given in the duet from “Elisir 
d’Amore.” Umberto Martucci gave ar- 
tistic support to the singers. 

Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto, was 
presented to Washington by T. Arthur 
Smith, at the fifth concert of the Ten 
Star Series. Her program was one of 
variety, showing versatility of interpre- 
tation and vocal beauty. There were 
songs from Java, children’s songs of 








Holland, Indian songs, our own Cadman 
compositions, the works of Debussy, 
Brahms and Lalo, each entertaining with 
an individual charm. Louise Lindner 
presided at the piano. W. 





HEAR LOS ANGELES ARTISTS 





Woman’s Lyric Club Presents Second 
Concert—Series by Symphony 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 14.—The 
Woman’s Lyric Club gave the second con- 
cert of its sixteenth season, Friday night 
at Trinity Auditorium, conducted by J. B. 
Poulin. Among the numbers was one 


group of choruses sung in French, and 
the program closed with Henry Hadley’s 
cantata, “A Legend of Granada.” The 
soloists in the latter were Raymond Har- 
mon and Alberta Luther. Other soloists 
were Mrs. A. R. Jaquith and Mary Teits- 
worth; and a double quartet was pre- 
sented in one number. 

Raymond Harmon was heard in a 
group of songs including one by Charles 
T. Ferry, formerly of Cleveland and now 
of Los Angeles. Mr. Harmon has a clear 
lyric tenor of greater range than volume, 
and he uses it with good taste. The 
chorus under Mr. Poulin obtained ex- 
cellent effects in several of the numbers. 

Mrs. Hennion Robinson accompanied 
the choral program with accuracy and 
discretion. 

The Los Angeles Symphony is playing 
a series of engagements at present. The 
current list is as follows: Pasadena, Per- 
shing reception, Jan. 29; Santa Barbara, 
Feb. 3; Pasadena, Feb. 12; Pasadena, 
Huntington, Feb. 15; Los Angeles Wage 
Earners’ Concert, Feb. 17; the regular 
concerts on Feb. 20, Feb. 22, and March 
5 in Los Angeles and in Pasadena, Easter 
Sunrise Concert. W. F.G. 





Flonzaley Quartet Plays in Cedar 
Falls, Iowa 


“CEDAR FALLS, IA., Feb. 19.—The Flon- 

zaley Quartet gave a concert recently at 
the auditorium of the State Teachers’ 
College. Tchaikovsky’s Quartet in E 
Flat made a wonderful impression on 
the large audience. Percy Grainger’s 
“Molly on the Shore” was so enthusiasti- 
cally received that it was repeated. The 
audience showed an unprecedented en- 
thusiasm. B. C. 
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New York Times, Oct. 10, 1919 


ANIS FULEIHAN PLAYS 


Young Syrian Pianist Gives Oriental Fantasies at His Dé 
FEW MUSICIANS AT NINETEEN SUGGEST THE POET a 
SEER as did Anis Fuleihan making his debut as pianist at Ae 
Hall yesterday afternoon... A LARGE AUDIENCE NOT o> 
LINGERED BUT CALLED FOR MORE of his original Ori: 
fantasies and arabesques. 

In Fuleihan’s Arabian sketches, five MASTERFUL trifles cul: 
ating in a ‘‘Fanatic Dervish Dance,’’ his hearers were both ir 
ested and stirred. 

HE HAS THE SCULPTOR’S HAND, FROM SIMPLEST ME 
AND MONOTONES CREATING FORMS OF LIFE AND MEL« 
HE HAD ALSO AN ARTIST’S VIEW OF CLASSIC M 
TER’S, as in the two sonatas; still more had he an apprecia 
of muted dissonance in Debussy’s noble ‘‘Cathedral Enshroud 


New York Morning Telegraph, Oct. 10, 1919 


BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANIST SURPRISES A> 


DELIGHTS AUDIENCE AT AEOLIAN HAL] 


Anis Fuleihan, a very young pianist of EXTRAORDINARY 

TIVE GIFTS AND ADMIRABLE ATTAINMENTS, favored an 
dience in Aeolian Hall, yesterday afternoon, with A PERFO! 
ANCE OF MEMORABLE, ALMOST SENSATIONAL BRILLIAN 
BEETHOVEN’S SONATA, OPUS 10, No. 3, PLAYED WITH § 
CIOUS VISION AS WELL AS FIRM AUTHORITY, was his 
troductory, and it at once fixed the artist high in the estimati 
his audience. He clinched the good impression with A V! 
BRILLIANT AND UNFETTERED PROJECTION OF SC} 
MANN’S G minor CONCERTO, 






it, 


D 


AND WENT ON TO PROVE 


HIS HAPPPY VERSATILITY BY SOME EXQUISITE PLAY! G 


of his own fine, fantastically described dances and serenades. 
REMARKABLY INTERESTING PROGRAM REMARKAI! 
PLAYED. 
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-TETRAZZINI, HOFMANN AND ENSEMBLES 
ENLIVEN LENTEN DULLNESS IN CHICAGO 


rano, So Overcome with Emotion on Her Return to Auditorium Stage, that Recital Is De- 
layed—Mayo Wadler Is the Assisting Artist—Hofmann Plays Some Interesting Nov- 
elties—Zoellners and Berkshire Quartet Offer Chamber Music—Symphony Concerts 




















_ 
| 7 Sop! 
| 
| i 
iF Present New Works 
| 
oo 
Bureau of Musical America, 
Chicago, IIl., Feb. 19, 1920. 
TOT in some years has the musical 
IN field, especially the concert world 


-. Chicago, been so devoid of sensation 


as the | resent year. 
While there is the usual number of 
events which interest and engross, there 


. jacking a certain enthusiasm which is 
not likely to awaken until the North 
shore Music Festival begins in the lat- 
ver part of May and the Ravinia Park 
ra seasons opens at the end of June. 
Notable for the week, however, was 
the song recital given last Sunday after- 
noon at the Auditorium Theater by Luisa 
Tetrazzini, the renowned coloratura so- 
prano, after some five years of absence; 
the piano recital, on the same day, by 
Josef Hofmann, and the chamber music 
concerts by the Berkshire String Quar- 
tet and the Zoellner String Quartet, 
Monday and Tuesday. Then, also, it 
must be noted that the American so- 
prano, Mae Graves Atkins, made one of 
the signal successes of the year with her 
song recital at Kimball Hall, last Tues- 
day evening. 

Luisa Tetrazzini, when she stepped 
upon the stage of the Auditorium The- 
ater, WaS SO Overcome that she could not 
commence her song recital for some min- 
ytes. The recollection of her former ap- 
yearances here under Campanini’s direc- 
tion and the distress of her sister, who 
has lived in retirement since his death 
and could only hear her recital by means 
of a distaphone which was installed on 
the stage and connected with her room 
at the Congress Hotel, undoubtedly un- 
nerved her. Until she concentrated her 
eforts upon her song recital, her sobs 
and tears disclosed her feelings freely 
to the audience, which filled not only the 
gating capacity of the house, but 
crowded both orchestra pit and stage. 

Her voice, mellowed and refined, took 
on qualities which in former years were 
lacking. It had more appeal than for- 
merly, but it still retained that purity, 
arity and brilliance which were among 
the notable acquisitions of this artist. 

She began with the “Mad Scene” from 
‘Hamlet” and was compelled to add two 
extra numbers to this, as well as to the 
rst of her part of the program, which 
tought to hearing a Valse by Venzano, 
a Rhapsody by De Koven, and the air 
fom David’s “Perle de Brésil” with flute 
dbbligato. 


ope 




















Her re-entry into the Chicago musical 
world was one accomplished with re- 
markable success, and it is announced 
that she will be heard here again in 
April. 

Mayo Wadler, the young American vio- 
linist, contributed to the worth of the 
concert by some admirably performed 
violin pieces, which included a ballade by 
Coleridge-Taylor and three short num- 
bers by Stoessel, Schubert-Wilhelmj and 
Smetana, and also had to respond to de- 
mands for encores. 

Pietro Cimara was the accompanist 
and played with authority and musical 
taste. , 

Offerings not usually found on the 
programs of Josef Hofmann’s piano re- 
citals were presented by him last Sun- 
day afternoon at Orchestra Hall and in- 
cluded the “Soirée en Grenade” by De- 
bussy, three works by Dvorsky (Hof- 
mann’s nom de plume), and the Godow- 
sky arrangement and paraphrase on 
Strauss’s “The Bat.” To give solidity to 
the program, however, Mr. Hofmann had 
also listed the Beethoven ‘Waldstein”’ 
Sonata, the Perpetuum Mobile by Weber, 
and a formidable group of Chopin works. 

Lengthy discussion of the superb art 
of Hofmann as pianist is needless here. 
He was in good form and showed his 
accustomed virtuoso caliber. His three 
numbers, “Penguine,” “East and West” 
and “Sanctuary,” were written in modern 
style, illusive as to harmonic web, short- 
breathed as to theme. His homage to 
Strauss and Godowsky was a remarkably 
dexterous performance. He had to add 
several encores at the end of the recital 
before the audience would disperse. 

Silvio Scionti, pianist, at Kimball Hall 
last Sunday afternoon, gave his annual 
piano recital. 


Chamber Music Heard 


Under the auspices of the Musical Ex- 
tension series of concerts, Frank A. 
Morgan, manager the Zoellner String 
Quartet, composed of Antoinette Zoell- 
ner, first violin; Joseph Zoellner, Sr., 
second violin; Amandus Zoellner, viola, 
and Joseph Zoellner, Jr., ’cello, gave a 
chamber music concert at Orchestra Hall 
last Monday evening, assisted by Edna 
Gunnar Peterson, pianist. 

The program brought to hearing the 
Haydn Quartet, Op. 76, No. 1, a Roman- 
tic Serenade by Jan Brandts-Buys, and 
three short works by Percy Grainger, 
Sinigaglia and Haydn. 


In these works the quartet showed 
musical intent and acumen, a good en- 


semble and tone shadings of artistic 
range and color. Edna Gunnar Peter- 


son played with a sprightly, effervescing 
style a group of four works by Sjogren, 
Chopin, MacDowell and La Forge. 

In the foyer of Orchestra Hall last 
Tuesday afternoon the Berkshire String 
Quartet, which has at its head Hugo 
Kortschak, a former Chicago violinist, 
and Emmeran Stoeber, a former Chicago 
‘cellist, presented a fine chamber music 
program before an audience of musical 
connoisseurs. The Beethoven Quartet in 
I Minor, Op. 95, a Phantasy-Quartet by 
Eugene Goossens, and the Schumann 
Quartet in A Minor are all numbers 
which tax the resources and prove the 
mettle of ensemble performers, and the 
Berkshire players were not found want- 
ing in all the artistic qualities which 
make for eminence in their field. 


Mae Graves Atkins in Recital 

Not in many years has the début of a 
concert artist been so instantaneous and 
complete a success as that which at- 
tended the song recital of Mae Graves 
Atkins, the American lyric soprano, who 
made her first Chicago appearance at 
Kimball Hall last Tuesday evening, 

Mrs. Atkins, recently the soprano solo- 
ist with the Apollo Musical Club, gave 
indications of her talents and vocal gifts, 
but it remained for her song recital to 
prove her high rank in the list of this 
city’s singers. 

A voice which is clear, high and of 
piquant quality, excellently schooled and 
under complete control, is further aug- 
mented by an individual style. There is 
also fine range, flexibility and apparent 
facility in its handling. Mrs. Atkins, 
both in the material which she presented 
and the manner of its performance, held 
her audience enraptured throughout the 
concert. 

Her program, choicely selected, in- 
cluded classics by Paisiello, Bach, Mozart 
and Haydn; a French group of Four- 
drain, Debussy, Staub and Liszt; three 
Russian songs by Rachmaninoff, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Arensky, and a final group 
of songs by Cyril Scott, Mischa Elman 
and Frank La Forge. Edgar Nelson’s 
accompaniments were beautiful and he 
shared in the success of the evening. 

Flora Zygman, pianist, formerly of 
Chicago, gave a recital at Kimball Hall 
last Wednesday evening and presented a 


program rather severe in its classic con- 
struction and rather unvaried in matter. 
She began her program with the Mozart 
A Major Theme and Variations, fol- 
lowed with the Schubert B Flat Major 
Theme and Variations, and after playing 
a Song without Words and a Scherzo by 
Mendelssohn, followed with the C Sharp 
Minor Theme and Variations by Schu- 
mann, known as the Etudes Sympho- 
niques. Her program also contained a 
Rhapsody and Intermezzo by Brahms, 
two Etudes by Chopin and the Mac- 
Dowell Polonaise. 
Symphony Concerts 

The popular concert by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra was presented with 
I'rederick Stock conducting, last Thurs- 
day evening at Orchestra Hall, before 
the customary capacity audience. For 
this program the entire Tchaikovsky 
Symphony in F Minor, No. 4, was per- 
formed and evoked a storm of applause. 
Liszt’s Second Rhapsody was also warm- 
ly received and Wagner’s __ study, 
“Dreams,” was added as an encore. One 
of the most enjoyable offerings of the 
evening was the duo for violin and ’cello 
from the “Ruses d’Amour” Suite by Gla- 
zounoff, and in this number Harry Weis- 
bach and Joseph Malkin made such an 
excellent impression that the work was 
repeated. Glazounoff’s second Concert 
Waltz, Liszt’s “Rakoczy” March, and 
the Overture on the Danish National 
Hymn, by Tchaikovsky, were the other 
numbers on the program. 

There is some probability of the Chi- 
cago Symphony remaining intact this 
coming summer for service right at Or- 


chestra Hall, instead of going, as in 
former years, to Ravinia Park. It is 


understood that there will be the usual 
moving-picture theater arrangement this 
spring and summer at Orchestra Hall, 
which will require a larger symphony 
orchestra than usual. This plan will 
necessitate some radical move on the 
part of President Louis Eckstein to pro- 
cure an adequate orchestra for his sea- 
son - eleven weeks of opera at Ravinia 
-ark, 

The regular concert of the Chicago 
Symphony under Frederick Stock’s di- 
rection last Friday afternoon brought 
forth one significant work in the Sym- 
phony, No. 3, in B Minor, by Gliere, with 
its sub-title of “Ilia Mourometz.” The 
exploits of Ilia Mourometz. a folk hero, 
form the basis of the four movements of 
the symphony. 

The score of the symphony was 
brought to America two years ago by 
Cyrus H. McCormick and presented to 
the orchestra and Mr. Stock. Despite 
drastic cuts, the work lasts more than 
an hour. The orchestra gave a magnifi- 
cent performance of it and Mr. Stock 
made the music vivid and graphically 


clear. The Overture to “Russlan and 
Ludmilla,” by Glinka, and the Brahms 


Symphony, No. 3, in F Major, were the 
other compositions on the program. 
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IN CONCERT 











thusiasm with her superb voice. 


and significant phrasing, 
quence to all of them.” 


SYRACUSE POST STANDARD: 


“Her voice is full, clear, 
was nothing of affectation 





PITTSBURGH DISPATCH: 


“She is a singer of fine attainments and made a 
distinct impression on the great audience. 
but it is sweet and tuneful, and 


is not only large, 
| she sings with a style that captirates. 








SUMMIT, N. J. (Special to Newark News): 

“Roused a crowded house to a high pitch of en- 
Her ability to enter 
fully into the mood and atmosphere of the songs, she 
expresses their contrasting moods by finely articulated 
gave distinction and elo- 


Ease and Naturalness Win Large Audience 

sweet and flexible, there 
in her manner and the 
lovely tones came with perfect ease and naturalness.” 


CECIL ARDEN 


Contralto, Metropolitan Opera Co. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE: 


youth and power, and 
manner captivated her hearers.” 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J., HERALD: 


“Miss Arden is a great artist and she has not been 
Her youthful spontaneity and 
beauty, the power and richness of her voice caught the 
fancy of her audience, and her popularity grew until 
her hearers waxed enthusiastic and accorded her an 


spoiled by her success. 


ovation.” 


TRENTON, N. J.: 


Her voice 


her audience.” 


| IN “L’ORACOLO”: 


IN OPERA 











the first time. 


“Cecil Arden as Hua-Quee appeared in the role for 
Though not a long role, it is a most 
important one and Miss Arden, entirely equal to it 


vocally, proved too that she had a real gift for drama. 
It is no mean compliment to say that she measured 
up to her predecessor, Miss Braslau, and won a place 
for herself in one of the best casts that the Metro- 
politan shows.’-—-MUSICAL COURIER. 


26 West 68th Street, 





“She disclosed a rich, full voice. 
her unworn tones, sparkling with the spontaneity of 
the winsome naturalness of her 


“Miss Arden has a wealth of deep, rich contralto 
voice, a skill in using it and a feeling in voicing senti- 
ment and emotion that was altogether delightful to 


New York 


The freshness of 
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‘‘Zaza’’ Descends on Quaker City 





Philadelphians Find the Ancient Music Mild, but Farrar’s Por- 
trayal Holds Them Fascinated—Gabrilowitsch in An 
Absorbing All-Chopin Program 


By H. T. CRAVEN. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 23, 1920. 


HE operatic season’s mid-channel 

was prosperously passed on Tuesday 
evening when the Gatti-Casazza “Zaza” 
had its premiére in this city. Eight per- 
formances on the regular series of six- 
teen are still to be given. They will be 
distributed through March and April. If 
the public favor, already so emphatically 
expressed, continues, the New York Met- 
ropolitan will be enabled to record here 
the most successful season in its history. 
Shrove Tuesday coincided with tke 
“Zaza” production. Penance, however, 
seemed not to include abstention from 
operatic offerings. 

There was an overflowing attendance, 
for which not only Geraldine Farrar but 
the recollections of a stage sensation of 
about a quarter-century ago must be 
held accountable. 

Two decades ago operatic composers 
were craving substance in their librettos. 
It was obvious that established dramatic 
hits could potently fortify even a com- 


monplace score. It was at this time—the 
year 1900—that Puccini submitted his 
“Tosca,” and almost’ simultaneously 
Leoncavallo took the prevailing tip with 
his “Zaza.” Despite theatricism and 
some shallowness of musical interpreta- 
tion the former work has certain endur- 
ing values. But it must be remembered 
that the novelty of such glorified inci- 
dental music as Puccini devised for 
“Tosca” was a vivid spur to triumph. It 
is impossible now to appraise this opera 
as though it were new. It is—and per- 
haps greatly to its advantage—“dated.” 
“Zaza” in America is not so fortunately 
pigeon-holed. It is a twenty-year old 


novelty. Leoncavallo’s departures and 
innovations fall upon somewhat jaded 
and sophisticated ears. We have heard 
“Louise,” “Pelléas,” “Coq d’Or,” “K6n- 
igskinder,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” since 
Leoncavallo turned to the music play. 
Instrumental effects, treatment of situa- 
tion, musical idioms on which he may 
have plumed himself, are now among the 
conventions of modern opera. “Zaza,” 
as a newcomer in the American repertory 
is therefore judged, not by its style, with 
which the public is quite familiar, but by 
its enduring qualities—a gruelling test 
for any opera save one of exalted rank. 
Such.chronic opera-goers as the Met- 
ropolitan’s vast audience contained were 
naturally quick to catch its weaknesses. 
The paraphrasing of “Pagliacci” in the 
opening act was easily apparent—almost 
amusingly so. It was evident, too, that 
Leoncavallo’s flow of inspiration was at 
best but intermittent. His fund of mel- 
ody was occasionally drafted in “set” 
pieces. Dufresne’s “E facil cosa” is mel- 
lifluous and pleasing. A good baritone 
has appreciable opportunities in “Buona 
Zaza” and “Zaza, piccola Zingara.” The 
“big scene” music illustrative of the 
swift conversion of a selfish, soul-sick 
courtesan by a prattling youngster in a 
white dress with a pink sash—unfailing 


‘stage emblem of virtue and innocence—is 


sugary and yet, in a way, effective. The 
composer’s fragmentary methods are 
here in abeyance. The saccharinity at 
least flows, much as it does throughout 
Massenet’s mediocre opera “Sappho,” to 
which “Zaza” bears certain affinities. 
But why loiter over Leoncavallo? He 
was not the magnet on Tuesday evening. 
It was, most of all, the seductive Farrar 
who lured the throng. She _ writhed, 
wriggled and “emoted” in dishabille, 
in daring short skirts, in  decor- 
ous long gowns and in an auburn wig. 
Her postures were compellingly remini- 





Chicago Daily News 


Refined in style, straightforward 
in manner, with a sufficiently 
serviceable equipped medium of 
the mastery of his instrument. 





New York Times 
He reveals the style of each master 
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scent of Mrs. Carter. There is no deny- 
ing the sheer cleverness of the portrayal. 
It was precisely in the spirit of the 
material at hand, a gorgeous aggrandize- 
ment of twaddle. Vocally the versatile 
star recalled her earlier days. She sang 
with far more clarity and freedom of 
tone than at any time here for three or 
four seasons. It was a pleasure to note 
such a renaissance of original gifts. 
Amato’s Cascart was admirably acted. 
Mr. Crimi’s light tenor was advantag- 
eously heard in “E facil cosa,” and he 
he was at all times dramatically in the 
picture. There was capable handling of 
the minor réles by Kathleen Howard, 
Millo Picco, Angelo Bada, Marie Tiffany, 
Mario Laurenti, Frances Ingram and 
numerous others. The child Toto was 
presented by tiny Ada Quintana. The 


orchestra was in the competent | 
Roberto Moranzoni. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch delighted 
audience at the Academy of \ 
Friday afternoon with an all-C} 
cital. In technical mastery +t 
formance could hardly have bh 
tered. The virtuoso poetizes his 
and while, of course, there are ar 
in support of such readings, a 
recital keyed in a single mood s| 
pitfall of monotony. 

A lovely interpretation of the 
Nocturne opened the progran 
Preludes and the B Minor Sona 
among the other numbers. 1 
other composer save Chopin who 
the auditorium was Tchaikovsky 
“Autumn,” which was graceful 
as an encore. 


Won a Merited Ovation 


Has Fully Earned Right to be Called 
A MASTER PIANIST! 


Henry Triumphs with 
Orchestra and in Recital | 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
POST - INTELL'GENCER, 
Armstrong, Feb. 14, 1920. 


‘“‘An American pianist playing a concerto 
by America’s most eminent composer won a 
merited ovation last night at the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra’s concert in Meany hall. 
Harold Henry was the soloist, and as to the 
high quality of his gifts there can be no two 
opinions. In MacDowell’s D minor concerto 
he revealed not only the technical assurance 
and clarity of touch that one expects of a 
virtuoso, but in addition a gusto and virility 
which are peculiarly his own. The interplay 
of light and shade in the opening movement 
gave eloquent testimony of the performer’s 
musicianly insight, while in the presto and 
finale his confident mastery of the resources 
of his instrument was manifest. The Mac- 
Dowell concerto contains poetic moments, and 
some richly harmonized passages for both 
piano and orchestra, but in the main it is a 
work admirably calculated to display virtu- 
osity. Far more enjoyable, as sheer music, 
was the Chopin polonaise which Mr. Henry 
gave as his first encore. It was in this that 
the pianist convinced me that he was some- 
thing more than a purely intellectual artist— 
that he possessed genuine emotional depths 
coupled with a sense of poesy. The enthusiasm 
with which his audience greeted Mr. Henry’s 
performance was pronounced, and he was re- 
peatedly recalled.’’ 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
DAILY TIMES, Feb. 14, 1920. 


‘“‘Mr. Henry in his sympathetic reading of the 
MacDowell Concerto No. 2 gave his hearers 
a most delightful half hour. Mr. Henry suc- 
ceeded in that most difficult of all tasks, 
making his piano an orchestral instrument 
whben he wished it to be, and detaching it to 
become his especial medium at just the right 
moment to balance the composition, and to 
contrast and complement the very excellent 
work of the orchestra. Mr. Henry had the 
entire good will of his audience, an interest 
sustained with almost breathless attention to 
the end. His work was warmly received, his 
hearers insisting that he give them some evi- 
dence of his individual musicianship. This 
he did most graciously, first with the Chopin 
polonaise in C minor, followed by the Busoni 
arrangement of Beethoven’s Scotch dance 
theme. As a third encore he delighted with 
a composition of his own, ‘Dancing Marion- 
ettes.’ ’’ 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 
DAY JOURNAL, J. L. Wallin, Feb. 12, 


Everhardt 


*‘Harold Henry proved to at least the demon- 
Strative majority of those present that he is, 
as heralded, a master pianist. He is a per- 
former who resorts to neither trickery nor 
mannerism .to arouse wonderment or tem- 
porary enthusiasm. His is dignified playing 
characterized by brilliant technique, singing 
tone and elegant phrasing.’’ 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


OREGONIAN, Joseph MacQueen, 
12, 1920. 


“It is a great pleasure to record that Harold 
Henry, American pianist, won much success 
Wednesday night in the Heilig Theater when 
he appeared in concert that was remarkable 
for his quiet, non-sensational but brilliant 
playing. Mr. Henry’s audience of last night 
could not have been more cordial and en- 
thusiastic in recognizing his musical genius. 
He is sane and common sense in appearance, 


Feb. 


SEASON 1920-1921 


and plays without any affectations or at 
phere of mystery. He has fully earned 
right to be called a master pianist. He 
a quiet manner and inclines to quiet p 
pieces. He shies at the creation of mu 
skyrockets. His concepts of the B: 
Brahms and Schubert selections were mar 
by fine satisfying pianism, with sure, vel\ 
touch and cultured phrasing. When \ 
Henry came to play the Chopin ‘Etude, «; 
25, No. 9,’ piano students recognized it 
an old favorite and applauded its rendi' 
so warmly that it had to be repeated. \ 
Henry’s own ‘Dancing Marionettes’ is a c 
tion of sunny beauty and joy, and it 
had to be repeated. His Moszkowski ‘Cap 
Espagnole’ was quite a brilliant affair. 
extra numbers were ‘Scotch Dance’ (1! 
thoven), ‘A Flat Polonaise’ (Chopin) 
‘Nocturne’ (Grieg).’’ 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 
TELEGRAM, Aileen Brong, Feb. 12, 1920. 


‘“*Portland music lovers who failed to attend 
the concert given by Harold Henry, Ameri 
Pianist, missed a rare musical treat. \ 
Henry is a thorough, all-around musici:: 
His playing is clear and clean cut, his te! 
nique adequate to the most exacting (» 
mands. While he might well be classed as 
an intellectual musician, his playing is f 
from cold, and his interpretation of the 1) 
and the new masters was a delight. I 
wholesomeness and pleasing stage presen 
added in no slight degree to the enjoym: 
of the evening. Mr. Henry is a skillful jp: 
gram-maker, choosing an alluring assortimen! 
of numbers from both the old and the : 
schools. ; . s It was the MacDow 
‘Keltic Sonata,’ which followed, howe, 
that made the audience realize they we: 
sistening to a program out of the ordina: 
This was played with a simple dignity 
feeling and a technical brilliancy that evo 
a furor of applause, to which he respon: 
with the Beethoven ‘Scotch Dance.’ ”’ 
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NOW BOOKING 


Address HARRY CULBERTSON, 1415 HYDE PARK BOUL., Chicago. 





number of pupils. For 
5001 Blackstone Ave., Chicago. 





During June, July and August, Mr. Henry will accept a limited 
information address John 
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Recitals of Galli-Curci and Grainger 
Main Events of Philadelphia’s Week 
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-4 Amazes Hearers with Technical Tours de Force—Modern- 
ervades Noted Pianist-Composer’s Program—Novelty Played 


- O,-chestra Ensemble—Concerts by Welsh Choir and Courboin. 


he q by 


ELPHIA, Feb. 21.—The week 


nded has been one mainly of 
nee the orchestra was off on 
none of the visiting orches- 
\izations was scheduled for 
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sual thronged Metropolitan 
use, plus a crowded stage, 
ted Amelita Galli-Curci at her final 
‘tal here for the season. She gave a 
g, var ed and taxing program, which 
tent and its latitude pleased 
ers. Mme. Galli-Curci did not 
herself, either in program making 
rendering the numbers she had 
or one thing, she did the un- 
ql “stunt” of putting on three of 
most involved and gruelling of the 
coloratura arias, the “Caro Nome,” 
im “Rigoletto,” the “Qui la Voce” 
im “Puritani,” and Dell’Acqua’s “Vil- 
lle.” Her technique was simply 
aiing in her exposition of the floridi- 
of the music. Especially charming 
;a Spanish song, “Clavelitos,” which 
. sane in its own language, with 
sat dexterity and almost inconceiva- 
speed of utterance, vex without los- 
» any of the musical values. Her 
lish diction has improved in clarity 
enunciation, and her songs in the 
yuage of the land were perfect'y in- 
ible. Homer Samuels was_ the 
mit accompanist and Marcel Beran- 
+ the masterful flautist whose agile 
trument vied with the diva’s voice in 
bigati. 
fodernism, “aggressive modernism,” 
me local ecritie pointed out, not only 
ninated but pervaded Percy Grainger’s 
gram at the Academy of Music the 
vr night. The only thing not of the 
ern school was a Bach composition, 
ithat was not in its native estate of 
sic contour, but as rather orches- 
ly arranged by Busoni. Mr. 
ainger’s Main number was a sonata 
(yril Seott, which it has been pointed 
tis really in seven movements, since 
conventional four are linked by in- 
ludes. Whatever values this por- 
tous work had were conferred on it 
Mr. Grainger’s skillful performance. 
own esprit, unhampered by the train- 
sof an ungrateful work, was divulged 
sme subtle interpretations of a De- 
sy group. Perhans the most enjoyed 
ments of the concert were those de- 
a to his new piano transcription of 
rollicking Gaelic reel, “Molly on the 
pre,” 
The Philadelphia Orchestra ensemble 
yed for the Chamber Music Associa- 
iat the Bellevue Stratford, Sunday 
ymoon. This was next to the last 
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ting of the season. The personnel of 








the organization, all of them “firsts” 
of their various choirs in tl.e Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, is Thaddeus Rich, first 
violin; David Dubinsky, second violin; 
Samuel Belov, viola; Hans Kindler, 
’cello; Anton Torello, contrabass; André 
Maquarre, flute; Marcel Tabuteau. oboe; 
Daniel Bonade, clarinet; Richard Krueg- 
er, bassoon, and Anton Horner, horn. 

The Septet of Beethoven, a work not 
unfamiliar here, was the opening num- 
ber, four movements being beautifully 
played. Lefevre’s Quintet, a novelty, 
was very interesting in its display of 
the resources of the several instruments 
involved, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon 
and horn. Two movements of Heinvich 
Hoffman’s Octet were played, of which 
the Gavotte was particularly fetching. 
Its construction adroitly avoids the sense 
of the orchestral, which might be ex- 
pected from the number and category 
of instruments concerned. It was given 
a finished performance. 

The Mountain Ash Male Choir was 
heard to advantage in a Witherspoon 
Hall concert. This organization, direct 


from Wales, is highly trained in con- 
certed singing. The director, Dr. T. 
Glyndwr Richards, obtained some un- 
usual effects from his forces. Solos and 
duets by members of the choir revealed 
a number of skilled artists with vcices 
of fine quality and the characteristic 
Cymric timbre. 

The second of the Lenten series of 
recitals by Charles Courboin, given on 
the Wanamaker organ, featured several 
seasonable compositions by Italian and 
British composers. One of the interest- 
ing numbers was Mr. Courboin’s im- 


provisation on themes from Percy 
Grainger’s works. A transcription of 
Elgar’s “Pomp and _ Circumstance” 


mareh made it as effective for the organ 
as for the originally intended military 
band. W.R. M. 





Josef Hislop to Tour America 


Josef Hislop, Scotch tenor, born in the 
same town from which Mary Garden 
hails, has been engaged for a concert 
tour in the United States during the 
season of 1920 and 1921, by R. E. John- 
ston and Paul Longone. Mr. Hislop re- 
cently won operatic successes in London, 
Milan and Rome. 





Fauré’s Condition Alarms His Friends 


PARIS, Feb. 6.—The poor health of 
Gabriel Fauré is causing his friends con- 
siderable anxiety. However, the latest 
advices from the south of France, where 
he is residing, are somewhat reassuring. 





APPELBAUM PLANS 
ARTISTS’ CONTESTS 


New Musical Bureau An- 
nounces Means of Bringing 
Out Young Musicians 


What is reported to be a departure in 
concert bureaus has been organized under 
the name of the Musical Bureau of 
America, with Mischa Appelbaum as 
president and executive director. Mr. 
Appelbaum, who first became connected 
with concert work by the musical pro- 
grams held in connection with the Hu- 


manitarian Cult, of which he was organ- 
izer, in discussing the new organization, 
said that the bureau “is to satisfy artist 
and public, and yet be on a firm business 
foundation.” Mr. Appelbaum says be- 
fore accepting an artist he will have a 
committee of prominent critics pass on 
his work and his possibilities. Especial 
attention is to be paid to the programs 
and accompanist of the artists. The-ad- 
vertising and publicity of the musical 
bureau are also, it is announced, to be- 
done with dignity and with particular 
care, as it is Mr. Appelbaum’s belief that 
generally not enough care is spent on 
these points. 


’ 


“In the matter of fees,” says Mr. Ap- 
pelbaum, “the bureau makes a departure 
by charging 15 per cent on all bookings, 
but accepting no other fee or retainer. 
The artist is to pay for all legitimate 
expenses, such as advertising, stationery, 
etc., receiving the benefits of all profes- 
sional discounts. After all the expenses 
are paid from the artists’ recitals, half 
the profits of the recital will go to the 
bureau and half to the artist. Besides 
this, however, the bureau will divide one- 
third of its yearly net profits among its 
artists, pro rata according to their indi- 
vidual earnings. Mr. Appelbaum has 
also announced a plan and contest to in- 
troduce unknown artists. Any young 
artist may make application to come 
under the management of the bureau, 
accompanying his application with a fee 
of $5 to pay for the expense of handling 
the application and obtaining hearings 
before musicians. 


“Hearing before prominent teachers 
will be given these young artists, who 
will be advised concerning their works. 
From each type of musician the seventy 
best will be selected and a series of con- 
tests will be held, with prizes of $500 to 
$1,009. 

“There will also be contests among the 
prize winners, and those chosen as the 
best will be accepted as regular artists 
by the bureau. The registrations must 
be in the hands of the committee by 
April 1. Similar contests are to be held 
each year.” 


BOLM BALLET WITH 
DAMROSCH SYMPHONY 


Russian Dancer’s Troupe Aids 
at Carnegie Hall Concert 
for Young People 


Assisted by Adolph Bolm and his 
Ballet Intime, the New York Symphony 
gave another concert in its series for 
Young People at Carnegie Hall on Feb. 
21. Hidden behind a leafy screen, Mr. 
Damrosch’s men offered the Prelude to 
the third act of “Lohengrin” and two 
movements from Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathet- 
ique,” Mr. Damrosch then resigning his 


baton to M. Pollain for the accompani- 
ments of the pantomimes. 

The Russian Ballet has left in its wake 
a myriad of imitators and followers. But 
Mr. Bolm is of the manner born, and out- 
strips them all by his very heritage. In 
his own dancing he has made strides be- 
yond even his brilliant work with the 
Diaghileff forces, and as a creator, these 
choregraphic pastels, all of which he 
planned and staged, reveal the subtle at- 
tention to detail which makes his con- 
ception of dancing seem a focussing point 
for all other arts. Chief interest on Sat- 
urday centered in Mr. Bolm’s own danc- 
ing, which included a delightful scher- 
zando interpretation of the Schumann 
“Carnival”; a forceful setting of Rach- 
maninoff’s G Minor Prelude, inspired by 
a frieze of a Greek warrior and Pallas 
Athena; a brilliant dance to the Segui- 
dilla of Albeniz, which undoubtedly founa 
its conception in Zuloaga, and which had 
to be repeated; and finally the fiery Assy- 
rian dance from “Marouf,” to all of 
which Bolm lent superb work. Praise 
must be accorded to the exquisite concep- 
tion and dancing of Griffes’ “White Pea- 
cock,” done by Margit Leeras, as well as 
the admirably conspired work of Ruth 
Page and Alexander Oumansky. Other 
works interpreted by the distinguished 
group of mimes who have gained inspira- 
tion from Bolm’s gifts, were Tchaikov- 
sky’s Humoresque, Grieg’s “Papillon,” 
Faure’s Pavane, Tchaikovsky’s “Puss in 
Boots,” Liszt’s “Dream of Love,” a Chopin 
Valse and Moussorgsky’s “Hopak.” One 
of the largest audiences of the season 
showed constant and delighted enthusi- 
asm with the program. F. R. G. 





Elman Is Damrosch Soloist in Brooklyn 


The New York Symphony added an- 
other br'lliant concert to its Brooklyn 
list on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 14, when 
Mr. Damrosch led his forces in the 
Franck Symphony and the “Daphnis and 
Chloe” of Ravel. Mischa Elman was 
soloist, performing the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo, in which he demonstrated once 
more his facility of execution in extreme- 
ly difficult passages, and the beauty and 
richness of his tone. He was recalled a 
score of times. A. 3. o 





























































































































































































































































RUTH RA 


VIOLIN OF RUTH RAY RECALLS THE 
SILENCED SONG OF MAUD POWELL 
W. L. HUBBARD in Chicago Daily Tribune, 

Feb. 14, 1920: 

‘‘Chicago may well be pleased, and Illinois, which 
only lately lost its most gifted violinist daughter, 
Maud Powell, may, not without good reason, look 
to Miss Ray to win for herself a place equally 
prominent with that which her eminent prede- 
cessor honored by her worth as a woman and an 
artist. For Miss Ray disclosed qualities yester- 
day which recalled Maud Powell and her abilities. 
The Mendelssohn 
positively fix a violinist’s place and power, but 
in her playing of it Miss Ray used a full, virile 
tone similar to that Maud Powell won from her 


Concerto does not, of course, 


There was much of the same techni- 
eal precision and surety, the same fine rythmic 
the same clear broad grasp of musical 
values, and the same wholesome poise and sim- 
plicity in manner and performance which made 
the late violinist so excellent. Miss Ray has 
been richly endowed. She has gained a great 
deal that is of high worth through study and en 
deavor. She accomplished much that is of true 
merit, and she should go far.’’ 


instrument. 


sense, 


KARLETON HACKETT in Chicago Evening 
Post, Feb, 14, 1920; 

‘*‘The soloist of the afternoon was Miss Ruth Ray, 
a young violinist in whom Chicago is proud to 
claim a considerable part. Miss Ray played the 
Mendelssohn Concerto for violin with such com- 
prehension of the music and such command of her 
instrument as won for her a great success with 
the public. There was a poise in her playing that 
was most satisfying. Her tone was ample in 
volume, rich in quality and always firm, while 
her finger technique was notably clean. 

“She had a grasp of the music that seemed to 
understand every phase of the varying moods 
and then the something beyond, the intuition for 
its meaning, which gave the vital quality. Miss 
Ray has something of her own to say with the 
violin, and something that comes from her own 
sense of the music. ‘There was a gratifying ma- 
turity to her thought and vigor in her mode of 
expression.’* 


EDWARD C. MOORE in Chicago Daily 
Journal, Feb. 14, 1920: 
‘She played the Mendelssohn concerto, and did 


it extremely well. Her tone was of fine quality, 
her intonation was correct, the technical display 
of the piece was expertly brilliant, and there 
was persuasive expression in her interpretation. 


Better than all these, she has the valuable gift 
of personality, the power to make an audience 
like her while she is on the stage. A person 


either has it or does not, and Miss Ray has. it. 
Consequently her reception by the audience was 
more than merely cordial and admiring, but warm 
to the point of enthusiasm.”’ 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 


TRIUMPHS as SOLOIST with CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ON FEBRUARY 13 and 14 


‘‘PROVED A SENSATIONAL SUCCESS’’—Herald-Examiner 
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the musical tenets of the classical school. She 
,wis cordially received and made a genuine suc- 
cess at her debut with the orchestra.’’ 
HENRIETTE WEBER in Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, Feb. 14, 1920: 


HERMAN DEVRIES in 
American, Feb. 14, 1920: 


‘“*Miss Ray, who is not a stranger in these parts, 
returns to us, after study with foreign masters 
of renown, the possessor of much assurance and a 
thoroughly grounded technic. The quality of tone 
which she draws is notably of vibrant warmth 
and depth.’’ 


MAURICE ROSENFELD in Chicago Daily 
News, Feb. 14, 1920: 

‘“‘She gave a musical, technically clean and re- 
fined interpretation of the Mendelssohn EB minor 
concerto. Miss Ray has a demure. modest stage 
appearance, and is also already far on the road 
to virtuosity. Her mechanical equipment is that 
of most Auer students, clean, finished and re- 
fined, the tone is good, with carrying power, and 
her interpretation is artistic and conforms with 


Chicago Evening 


‘In the round of professional concert going it is 
always a matter of special pleasure to be able to 
record the success of a young artist. This can 
be done with more than just a bit of good grace 
in the case of Ruth Ray, who achieved the dis- 
tinction of appearing as solo violinist with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra yesterday and made 


good. She selected the Mendelssohn concerto for 
her introduction. There was in most of it evi- 
dence of deep musical feeling and a well de- 


veloped technic.’ 





Aeolian Hall, New York 
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PITTSBURGH HAS 
A STIRRING WEEK 


Alda, Hackett, Bauer, Thibaud, 
Stokowski and Maquarre, 
Visiting Notables 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 22.—The Heyn 
Recitals closed this week with a success- 
ful concert by Frances Alda, soprano, 
and Charles Hackett, tenor, of the Metro- 
politan Opera. Mme. Alda revelled in 
early Italian, French and English airs, 
including the inevitable “The Lass With 
the Delicate Air” and the Puccini “Un 
Bel Di.” For her final group she gave 
songs by James H. Rogers, Liuerance 
and Woodman. We found her voice 
warm and her style _ ingratiating. 
Charles Hackett leaped into immediate 
favor with “Ecco Ridente.” This he fol- 
lowed by three excellent lyrics. The 
program closed with a duet from 
“Boheme.” Erin Ballard at the piano 
was a surprise and relief. She is as 
unlike the professional accompanist as 
she is acceptable. 

On Friday night and Saturday after- 
noon the Philadelphia Orchestra ap- 
peared with a trinity of soloists: Harold 
Bauer, Jacques Thibaud and André Ma- 
quarre. The orchestra, triumvirate of 
soloists and large audience were in holi- 
day mood and the result was a concert 
that was the most stimulating of a 
stimulating season. Leopold Stokowski 
chose the “Leonore” No. 3 to open the 
evening. The Bach Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 5 with its inspired flute, piano 
and violin polyphonic interweavings 
made a profound impression. The or- 
chestra played “L’Aprés midi d’un 
Faune.” It’s an off year when we don’t 
get this exquisite orchestra perfume at 
least three times. The program concluded 
with the Chausson Concerto, a work 
of gigantic proportions, turned out of a 
new mould. Harold Bauer and Jacques 
Thibaud played it amazingly and so did 
Leopold Stokowski. They caught every 
bit of its kaleidoscopic beauty. The 
orchestra comported itself as it usually 
does; is it not the finest accompanying 


SDM 


Winnipeg Telegram, Feb. 3. 


GRETA MASSON 
IS GRAND TREAT 


Clear Soprano Voice 


Club was particularly delightful on 


she carried her audience with her through 
splendidly arranged program. 


pretation. 
















her enunciation was .remarkably clear througl 
out her entire program. 


songs. Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘The Isle’’ 
larly well interpreted. 


HI 


Clausson, 


dered. 


among the best numbers on her program. 
son received an ovation encore at its conclusion. 


Miss Masson excels. 


AT WOMAN'S CLUB 


New York Singer Has Sweet-Toned 


The hour of music at the Women’s Musical 
Monday. 
The entire program was given by Miss Greta 
Masson, of New York, and by the charms of 
personality and sweet-toned, clear soprano voice 


To mention Miss Masson’s performance is to 
mention the consummate artistry of her inter- 
Possibly the most outstanding fea- 
ture of work is the ease with which she sings 
and the artistic conception she has of her songs 
Her voice is exceedingly sweet and flexible, an 


The program opened with a group of Russian 
was particu- 
For her second group she 
sang two French songs by Fourdrain and two by 
the latter’s compositions were ‘‘Le 
Temps des Lilas’’ and ‘‘Les Papillons.’’ The 
love theme in the first song was delightfully ren- 


Scarlatti’s ‘‘Le Violette’’ and ‘‘I] dolce canto’’ 
by Rode comprised the next group, and were 
Rode’s 
composition was exquisitely sung, and Miss Mas- 


The last was made up of ballads, and in these 
Her rendition of these num- 


organization in the country? The same 
program was repeated Saturday after- 
noon before a large audience. 

On Friday night the Mendelssohn 
Choir gave a miscellaneous program of 
choral war-horses and choral novelties. 
This excellent organization under the 
baton of Ernest Lunt has forged ahead 
until it is one of the most important 
singing bodies in the state. The choir 
sang two Ornstein numbers, a cappella, 
in compelling fashion. These works, by 
the way, are of the utmost difficulty and 
at the same time they are most agree- 
able to hear. Nathaniel Dett’s “Listen 
to the Lambs” received an_ inspired 
obbligato from Esther Blue. Martin’s 
“Hail, Gladdening Light,” with a quar- 
tet of soloiosts was given a noteworthy 
reading. The second part of the pro- 
gram was given over to the Spring sec- 
tion of Haydn’s “Seasons.” Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Elliot Marshall, soprano, gave a 
good account of herself. Edmund Ebert, 
tenor, sang his arias acceptable and 
Frank Cuthbert, bass, rolled out his 
recitatives in the traditional oratorio 
manner. Walter Fawcett registered 
the huge Carnegie organ in an orches- 
tral fashion. The choir sang in a most 
commendable style. 

T. Carl Whitmer at the Sixth Pres- 
byterian Church is doing an unusual 
work. Throughout Lent he is giving a 
series of musical illustrations of the 
“Seven Last Words.” His choir is aug- 
mented by Ethel Whittlesea, harpist; 
Mrs. Howard Noble, violinist; Ralph 
Lewando, violinist; Hubert Conover, 
‘cellist; Roy Schumaker, trumpeter. 

H. 


B. G. 


Mary Cavan and William Robyn Sing in 
Capitol Theater Production 


Mary Cavan, the soprano who ap- 
peared a few years ago with the Chicago 
Opera Association, last week took the 
leading part in “In a Persian Garden” 
at the Capitol Theater. This being the 
first time that “In a Persian Garden” 
has been given in operatic form. Miss 
Cavan carried the audience by storm. 
Her clear enunciation deserves praise. 
Another feature was the youthful lyric 
tenor, William Robyn, who sang the lead- 
ing tenor part. He disclosed a sympa- 
thetic. voice. The Capitol Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Nathaniel Finston, en- 
tered into the spirit of the offerings. 
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bers was so sympathetic in its interpretation 
that she completely captivated her audience. 
‘“*At the Well,’’ by Hageman, was outstanding 
in the group, as was “‘Joy,’’ by Beatrice Mc- 
Gowan Scott. 
Mr. Fred Gee was a thoroughly capable and 
sympathetic accompanist throughout. 


Winnipeg Free Press, Feb. 3. 


MUSICAL EVENTS | 


WOMEN’S MUSICAL CLUB. 











The weekly event of the Women’s Musical 
Club yesterday took the form of a_ recital by 
Miss Greta Masson, soprano of New York. The 
largest audience of the year filled the concert 
hall and enjoyed a rare musical treat. 

Miss Masson proved herself a finished artist. 
Her voice is sweet and sparkling, and her enun- 
ciation excellent, but perhaps her success is 
equally due to the manner in which she enters 
so completely into the mood of each selection. 
From the first she held the sympathy of her 
audience by her charming personality and easy 
polse. 

The program—a most interesting one—was, as 
Miss Masson pointed out, made up of modern 
compositions with the exception of the Italian 
group. 

The recital opened with a group of Russian 
songs. Rachmaninoff’s gem of nature, ‘‘The 
Isle,’’ being brilliantly sung. These were fol- 
lowed by four French songs of Fourdrain and 
Chausson, including ‘‘Le Temps de Lilas,”’ a 
tender love song by Chausson, and ‘‘Les Papil- 
lons.’’ 

In the Italian group Miss Masson proved that 
she is capable of interpreting the old masters 
with as keen insight as the modern composers. 
Searlatti’s beautiful ‘‘La Violette’’ was exquis- 
itely sung and in Rode’s “Il Dolee Canto’”’ 
(Theme and Variations) the coloratura passages 
of the variations were particularly brilliant. 
Miss Masson received an ovation encore. With 
the exception of the Persian song, the last group 
was American, and the artist did full justice to 
our composers. ‘Too much cannot be said of Mr. 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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GRETA MASSON 


HER RECITAL IN WINNIPEG ON FEB. 2, 1920 
AN EXTRAORDINARY TRIUMPH 


The Press Notices, UNEDITED, follow: 


SINGING OF A RARE 
AND EXALTED ORDER 


Mabel Garrison Attains New 
Artistic Heights in Her 
Recital Appearance 


Once in a while a perfect piece of work 
is done. It may be a picture, a cathedral, 
a muffin, or a musical program, but what- 
ever it is, the occasion is rare enough to 
cause a paean of thanks to rise. Such 
perfection was Mabel Garrison’s singing 
at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of 
Feb. 23. Not the least remarkable fea- 
ture of the program was the fact that 
this coloratura of coloratura singers dis- 
dained altogether to sing anything 
operatic. Many of the songs had alti- 
tudinous high notes, D’s and E flats 
above the staff, but there was no Gilda- 
Lucia-Violetta stuff. 

The program began with Haydn’s “The 
Sailor’s Song,” followed by an eighteenth 
century Tambourin and Wekerlin’s 
“Fleur des Alpes,” which served to get 
the singer into her stride. The real busi- 
ness of the afternoon, however, began 
with Erich Wolff’s “Fairy Tales,” a tiny 
song so lovely and sung with such flaw- 
less art as to bring a catch to the throat 
of the listener. Brahms’s “Immer Leiser 
Wird Mein Schlummer,” which followed, 
sung in English translation, was another 
impeccable bit of singing. The tone was 
lovely and the interpretation superb. 
Only Elena Gerhardt in her best days 
could sing this song so splendidly. The 
three Hugo Wolf songs were cleverly 
contrasted and were interesting in per- 
formance. “The Forsaken Maiden” was 
the best of the three, though “The Water 
Sprite,” a song somewhat in the style of 
Carl Loewe, was sung with spirit and 
finesse. 

The third group had two high spots 
in it, Fourdrain’s “I] Etait Une Bergére,” 
a naughty little French bit of narrative, 
and Granados’s “Elegia Eterna.” The 
latter of these songs is a grilling thing, 
bristling with strange intervals, high 
notes, long sustained phrases and all 
things that make singing difficult. It is 
significant that Miss Garrison’s best 
work was done in her most difficult num- 





Gee’s splendid work at the piano. He is himself 
a real artist, and gave Miss Masson the excellent 
support which she deserved. 


Winnipeg Tribune, Feb. 3. 


MUSIC 


WOMEN’S MUSICAL CLUB 
ENJOYS MONDAY RECITAL 


By LILLIAN SCARTH 


Greta Masson, soprano of New York, a singer 
with a fine gift of interpretation, gave a recital 
at the Women’s Musical Club Monday that stir- 
red a large audience into enthusiastic expression 
of its genuine pleasure. The afternoon had the 
merit of novelty as well as interest and worth. 
Within the bounds Miss Masson set for herself, 
everything was musicianly and artistic; she used 
to excellent advantage a voice which charms 
most in its upper and upper medium register, and 
particularly in piano and pianissimo effects. As 
for phrasing, breathing and other technicalities, 
to the majority of the audience there was noth- 
ing to criticize. Plenty of vocalists have come 
to Winnipeg with a good deal more acclaim and 
a good deal less art. The singer had a depend- 
able accompanist in Fred M. Gee. 

The program began with a group of Russian 
songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff and 
Grechaninoff, of which ‘‘The Snowdrop,’’ by the 
last-named composer, probably gave the greatest 
enjoyment; it seemed to hold a lyric stimulus of 
spring. The French and Italian songs, however, 
were the most effective and finished offerings, 
especially those of Chausson, Scarlatti and Rode, 
where her grace and well-controlled tone made 
her performance a musical pleasure. 

In-the American group Hageman’s ‘‘At the 
Well,’’ with a copious and scenic piano accom- 
paniment, pleased immensely and was repeated. 
‘Smilin’ Through’’ and ‘‘The Indian Love Song”’ 
charmed as usual. 

Lastly, Miss Masson’s stage appearance and 
manner excited the admiration of the audience. 
There was only one thing to complain of—the 
ventilation of the concert-room. 
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range, over which she has perfect contr 
puts her soul into everything she sings 
her enunciation is beyond praise. 
phrasing and artistic interpretation, what 
can be desired? 
four groups of songs—Russian, French, 4 
and American. The artist was quite 
cessful in one style as another. The 
passion shown in “Le Temps des Lila ) 
Chausson, was a splendid contrast to th: s 
lightness of the same composer’s ‘‘Les Pap 

The brilliant coloratura in Rode’s ‘A 
Variations’’ was sung just as easily as | 
tabile numbers. 
again at no distant date. 


ber. Other songs in this group, 
fosse, Debussy and de Falla, 







done. The final group in Eng)\;; “i 
of less interest than the rest of +}, ,“ < 
gram, the only particularly strik ..., a 


ber being George Siemonn’s 
which was very beautiful. 

It is difficult to speak of Mi-.; ¢.. 
son’s singing as a whole withoi 
into superlatives. She is the o; 
now before the public whose 
absolutely even from top to b 
in loud and soft tones. Her 
pitch is unerring, her phrasi 
cianly to the last degree, her 
thrilling loveliness and—but 
there left to say? 

It might be added that both ‘| js. ¢., 
rison and George Siemonn, wh. »,.... 
panied her, disdained notes of 
which alone should make them »)y; 
the concert world. It is a mat f. 
gret that Mr. Siemonn is not he irq »,, 
frequently as an accompanist, 4. + 
are few of his class. J. A 























Bertram Bailey Presents Songs by Jy, 
Loughran 


At the De Witt Clinton High Scho, 
New York, on Friday morning, Fe}, ) 
at 11, Bertram Bailey sang to an ay 
ence of 2500 high school boys, presentiy 
with success nine songs by John Loyoh 
ran, one of the instructors in the sch 
With him appeared May [earbo 
Schwab, soprano, who gave three of \j 
Loughran’s songs delightfully. The ay; 
torium was then cleared and anothd 
2500 boys filed in and Mr. Bailey » 
yonped the nine songs for them. } 

ailey was introduced by Charles J 
Isaacson. At the close of the progra 
the assemblage gave the high-sch 
cheer for Mr. Loughran in. thr 
fashion. 





Report Sixty Boston Symphony Me 
Seek Membership in Union 
(By Telegraph to MUSICAL Americ 


BosTon, Feb. 24.—Sixty members { 
the Boston Symphony are reported 
have applied for membership in | 
Musical Union. However, the mana 


ment reiterates that it is confident th 
the orchestra will not be unionized. 7 
trustees held a special meeting to-day 
take definite action. C.% 
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Winnipeg City Life, Feb. 7. 
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The members of ‘the Women’s Musical 


had a great treat last Monday afternoon 
Greta Masson, soprano, from New York, £ 
song recital. 
crowded. 
all the gifts which make an artist; and + 
an artist in every sense of the word. 


The Fort Garry concert hall W" 
Miss Masson is richly endowed 


Possessilf 


clear and bright soprano voice of eX! 


With ex 


Her programme consist 


It is hoped we shall h 


Not a little of the success of the rec!' 


due to the splendid accompaniments 0! 
Gee. He never played better. 


Personal Address: 1 West 67th St., New York 
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COND BALLAD CONCERT 
ENLISTS FINE ARTISTS 


OF ebru: 






Pe da Van der Veer, Irene Williams, 
yade ** A ‘ 
B van Viiet, Reed Miller and Weldon 
7 Give Program 
Bhat ‘here is a field in New York for 
: i] ation of the simpler forms of 
p CAP? 
Leones as well as for the florid, the 
* ..¢ to mention the exclusively 
LLL, : . . 
ratic tYPes has been again proven this 
sn by the unmistakable success thus 
of the Ballad Concerts sponsored by 
and Mrs. Frederick Warren. An 
alll jonce, moderate-sized but obviously of 

\ (itl ’ . . . 

r - ognoscenti, listened with marked 
cure to the second of the series on 
as\ . or 

“day afternoon, Feb. 23, when there 
Ue, . . 

"EE. enlisted the services of Cornelius 
 vliet, ‘cellist; Nevada Van der Veer, 
20; Reed Miller, tenor; Henry Wel- 


baritone, and Irene Williams, so- 


a in a long and varied program. 

Fluency of technique and a tone of con- 
herable volume and sweetness marked 
; Van Vliet’s playing of a Porpora 


nata and pieces by Jeral and Kaempf. 
e “Carnival Scene” held much atmos- 
adequately conveyed, and the solo- 
added in encore MacDowell’s “To a 
‘id Rose.” Nevada Van der Veer and 
oj Miller delighted their hearers with 


ere, 


sir singing of the duet in the first act 
“The Jewels of the Madonna.” Henry 
eldon substituted two Godard numbers 
ng in good style for the drinking song 


from Bizet’s “Jolie Fille du Perth.” His 
second group was of English ballads. 
Irene Williams gave first the ‘‘Depuis 
le jour” from “Louise,” to which she 
brought freshness and sweetness of voice, 
if not great subtlety of interpretation. 
Her second offering was Macfadyen’s 
“Inter Nos” and White’s “Robin Song.” 
Reed Miller sang in robust and manly 
fashion Strickiand’s East Indian song 
cycle, “A Beggar at Love’s Gate,” follow- 
ing it as encore by “Lindy Lou,” writ- 
ten for Mr. Miller by the same composer, 
and sung effectively. Mme. Van der 
Veer’s mellow voice was heard to fine 
advantage in her sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of three Cadman songs, “Birds of 
Flame,” “‘Glomourie,” and “Fount Bimi- 
ni.” The two Mendelssohn duets, “Au- 
tumn Song” and “The Maybells and the 
Flowers,” with which Mme. Van der Veer 
and Mr. Miller closed the program, pro- 
duced much enthusiasm in the 6 





Woodstock Trio in Recital 


The Woodstock Trio, composed of Lis- 
bet Hoffmann, pianist, Hans B. Meyer, 
violinist, and James Gordon, ’cellist, gave 
a most enjoyable program in Miss Hoff- 
mann’s Carnegie Hall studio on Feb. 22. 
Rachmaninoff’s “Theme with Variations” 
was charmingly delivered. Other num- 
bers included Henry W. Closson’s “In the 
Northern Hills,” in manuscript, presented 
for the first time, and Arensky’s trio. 
Miss Hoffmann delighted the audience 
with two solo groups. 


“ITALIAN NIGHT” CONCERT 
GIVEN AT METROPOLITAN 





Nine Singers, Chorus and the Stage 
Band Present an Extended Pro- 
gram on Sunday 


Given oratorio fashion, without action, 
costumes or scenery, four opera scenes 
delighted a huge audience at the Metro- 
politan Opera House Sunday night. The 
concert was announced as “Italian 
Night.” Nine soloists, the chorus and 
the orchestra, all under the direction of 
Giulio Setti, united to make the program 
one of the most notable in the Metropoli- 
tan’s Sunday concert series. The chorus 
was easily the stellar attraction of the 
evening, sing’*ng with a glory of tone and 


a precision of attack that well might 
challenge comparison with any other 
operatic chorus anywhere. Mr. Setti’s 


conducting was such as to prompt a wish 
that he might conduct some of the Italian 
operas that are entrusted to other hands 
at the Metropolitan, though doubtless his 
work as chorus master is of paramount 
importance, as results have proved. 

The opera offerings were the convent 
scene from Verdi’s “Forza Del Destino,” 
the Prologue from Boito’s “Mefistofele,”’ 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia” and the 
triumphal second part of Act Two of 
Verdi’s “Aida.” Rosa Ponselle’s voice is 
never lovelier than in the prayer of the 
“Forza del Destino” scene. She sang it 
very beautifully Sunday night. Mar-. 
dones surpassed himself in his noble de- 
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|] CORLEW SMITH 


SOPRANO 


T A few press comments of her recent Recital in 


R AEOLIAN 


HALL 


What WUcw “York Crilics said: 


New York Herald, January 31: 


“At Aeolian Hall another 
Smith. Her voice proved 


début 
pleasing 


occurred, 
in quality, 


that of Mabel Corlew 
light and mellifluous. 


She has a command of style and sings with smoothness. 


Her pianissimos were 
gift of voice. 


lovely. 


She adds 


Her enunciation and phrasing were admirable. 


natural 
At the 


intelligence to her 


conclusion of her program most of her audience was still there quite 


content to hear more.’’ 
New York Sun, January 31: 
se 


ern French and Russian songs, 
Ryder entitled ‘Loneliness.’ 


Her well chosen program included old classic airs, mod- 

and a manuscript 

The singer’s work disclosed fine taste, in- 
’? 


song by Sturkow- 


telliigence and a good command of style. . 


New York Tribune, January 31: 


“« .. « .» She is a soprano 
A voice of pleasing quality. 


possessed of a 


good deal of taste. 


Coenraad Bos furnished his char- 


acteristically sympathetic accompaniments.” 


New York Times, January 31st: 


‘‘Mabel Corlew Smith, whose first recital attracted a large audience, 


gave her hearers pleasure in airs of French and English. 


Few 


could surpass her tasteful songs like pearls of a size, among which W. 


A. Fisher’s ‘I Heard a Cry’ 
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earned an encore. 
Chicago singer has a charming stage presence. 


A Tribute from David Bispham 
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livery of the bass airs. Malatesta sang 
in place of d’Angelo. The male chorus 
was altogether admirable. 

It was in the “Mefistofele” Prologue, 
however, in which the orchestra was re- 
inforced by a stage band behind the 
scenes, that the chorus did its most su- 
perb singing. Didur, who presented the 
sacrilegious “Ave Signor,” a mockery of 
heaven and earth, was scarcely a model 
of tone production, but there were Sa- 
tanic flashes in his singing that gave the 
scene its necessary touches of brimstone. 
The beauty of Boito’s choral music alone 
should justify an occasional revival of 
the opera. 

Assisted by Giovanni Martino and the 
chorus, Evelyn Scotney stirred enthusi- 
astic applause by her singing of the 
“Lucia” excerpt. The “Aida” scene, in 
which Rosa Ponselle, Jeanne Gordon, sub- 
stituting for Frances Ingram, Crimi, Za- 
nelli, Martino and d’Angelo appeared 
with the chorus and the stage band, was 
notable chiefly for the prodigious volume 
of sound achieved without blurring the 
architectural lines of the Verdi ensemble. 
Wonder was prompted as to why Miss 
Ponselle, whose répertoire, as a matter 
of record, consists of just three operas, 
never has essayed Aida at the Metropoli- 
tan. She should sing it superbly. 

a Be: 


American Composers Featured in New 
John Church Sample Book 


A new “supplementary vocal sample 
book” has been issued by the John 
Church Company, containing songs for 
recital and teaching purposes all issued 
since last October. The book has been 
brought out in excellent style, on lighter 
paper than the company’s customary 
sample book. Among the composers 
represented are Mana-Zucca, W. H. Neid- 
linger, Charles Gilbert Spross, Cecil Bur- 
leigh, Harriet Ware, Mary Turner, 
Salter, John Barnes Wells, Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason, R. Nathaniel Dett, Paul Am- 
brose, Mabel Wood Hill, Dorothy Gaynor 
Blake, Lynnel Reed, Eduardo Marzo, G. 
Tilden Davis, G. Vargas, C. Hugo Grimm, 
I'red Mauer and J. E. Roberts. 


Hanna _ Brocks-Oetteking Has Aid of 
Kriens in New York Recital 
Hanna _ Brocks-Oetteking, New York 


soprano, was heard in a delightful song 
recital, assisted by Christiaan Kriens, 
violinist-composer, in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of Feb. 21. 
Mme. Oetteking sang effectively a group 
of songs arranged by Kurt Schindler: 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hymne au Soleil,’ 
Debussy’s “Les Cloches,” Rabey’s “Tes 
Yeux,” Decreus’s “L’Oiseau,” Kriens’s 
“Kvening Song,” with violin obbligato by 
the composer; Rihm’s “The Rose,” Mana- 
Zucca’s ““Daddy’s Little Boy” and Bain- 
bridge Crist’s “April Rain,” all of which 
won many rounds of applause for the 
singer. Mr. Kriens played charmingly a 
group of his own works and Umberto 
Martucci provided sterling accompani- 
ments for both soloists. 


Eleanor Spencer Sails to Fulfill European 
Engagements 


Eleanor Spencer, the gifted American 
pianist, sailed from New York on Sun- 
day, Feb. 22, aboard the Oskar II for 
Copenhagen, where she is to appear in 
recital on March 11. Directly after her 
appearance there, Miss Spencer leaves 
for Holland, where she _ plays. at 
Amsterdam and The Hague on April 7 
and 8. Mengelberg cabled to have Miss 
Spencer play the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
as soloist with him in his regular con- 
certs of the Concertgebouw Orchestra in 
Amsterdam, but she could not get there 
in time. She expects to play this post- 
poned date with him later. In May she 
will give a recital in London. As to her 
plans further than that Miss Spencer 
was not decided on leaving New York 
last week. She will concertize in Europe 
for the balance of this season, at any 
rate. 


Kingston in Brooklyn’s “Cleopatra’s 
Night” 

It was erroneously stated in last 
week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA that 
Orville Harrold sang the part of Meia- 
moun in the production of “Cleopatra’s 
Night” in Brooklyn. The part was taken 
by Morgan Kingston, to whom all eredit 
for the excellent performance should be 
given. 





HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—Mrs. Cyrus 
Van Bibber is organist at the First Con- 
gregational Church, succeeding Miss 
I’roelich, who has resigned to accept a 
similar position at Trinity Church. 
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TERRYVILLE, CONN.—Mrs. Nellie Bald- 
win, soprano, has been engaged as solo- 
ist at the Congregational Church to suc- 
ceed Melvina Clow, resigned. 

* * * 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—An interesting con- 
cert was given on Feb. 14 by James R. 
Gillette, organist; Pedro Krauss, tenor, 
and Frank Schmidt, violinist. 

* * * 


CoLuMBIA, S. C.—Anna Wallace, of the 
piano department of Chicora College, 
was recently heard in recital under the 
auspices of the Afternoon Music Club. 


* * * 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Associate Pro- 
fessor E. Harold Geer recently gave a 
series of organ recitals assisted by Lu- 
cille Wallace, pianist, and Ednah W. 
Geer, soprano. 

* * * 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—At a faculty 
recital given by the music department of 
Marshall College the soloists were Mrs. 
C. E. Haworth, soprano, and Mildred 
MacGeorge and Ethel Davis, pianists. 

* * * 


DERBY, CONN.—Jacob Bellin has been 
engaged as accompanist for three con- 
certs to be given by Caruso and Elias 
Breeskin, violinist, in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Scranton, Pa., and Waterford, Conn. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Emmanuel Wad, 
of the faculty of the Washington College 
of Music, was heard recently in a piano 
recital which tested his technical skill, 
interpretative powers and brilliancy of 


tone. 
ok a +. 


WATERLOO, IA.—A _ dedicatory recital 
for the new pipe organ at the Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church was given re- 
cently by Kenneth E. Runkel, organist, 
and Susan Bender Eddy, soprano, of Des 
Moines. 

* * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A patriotic pro- 
gram was given at the Barnum Recrea- 
tion Center on Feb. 20. Those appearing 
on the program were: Alvin Hall, Harold 
Dart, Mrs. H. A. Chaffee, Dr. A. F. 
Campbell, and Catherine Russell. 


* * * 


NEw YorRK.—Liszt’s cantata for tenor 
and chorus, “Psalm XIII,” will be sung 
by Lambert Murphy and the choir of the 
Brick Church, New York, on Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 29, under the direction of 
Clarence Dickinson. 

* o* ok 


SyRACUSE, N. Y.—Through the efforts 
of Jessie Z. Decker, a director of the 
Morning Musicals, a community music 
school has been established which is meet- 
ing with much success. Miss Decker was 
assisted in the venture by Marjorie 
Reeves. 

* * * 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Newark Male 
Quartet gave a concert in St. James’s 
Hospital on Feb. 16. The members of the 
quartet are: James J. Sheridan, first 
tenor; James R. Caffrey, second tenor; 
James A. Lynch, first bass, and Arthur 
V. Chappell, second bass. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A concert was given 
Feb. 18 at St. Paul’s parish house for 
the benefit of Trinity Settlement by the 
Albany quartet, assisted by Howard 
Smith, tenor; Otto R. Mende, basso, and 
Dr. F. Earl Kunker, whistler. Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Gainsley Cross was accompanist. 


ok * * 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Prudential In- 
surance Company recently produced the 
. operetta, “The Mocking Bird.” Freder- 
ick Yoemans was the director, and the 
principal singers were: Ruth Worcester, 
Ellen Nordenberg, Arthur V. Chappell, 
William Van Houten and Fred Regan. 


o* of * 


BETHLEHEM, PA.—On Feb. 10 the Bass 
Clef Club, conducted by Prof. T. Edgar 
Shields, gave a miscellaneous program, 
assisted by Girard Chestnut, tenor; 
Anna Estes, soprano; W. E. Steyer, bari- 
tone; Conrad Bahnson, violinist; Muriel 
Danner, pianist, and Frank Walters, 
cellist. 


‘School auditorium. 


MOLINE, IA.—The Federation Prize- 
Winning Trio, consisting of Ruth Hutch- 
ins, soprano, Terry Ferrell, violinist, and 
Arthur Kline, pianist, recently spent 
three days in the Tri-Cities, during 
which time they gave eight delightful 
concerts before various music clubs and 
schools. 

* * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Recent concerts at 
the Hillside Home, included one by the 
Scottish Pipe Band, Major William 
Brown, conductor, and one by Matthew 
F. Wieler, Joseph Wieler, William F. 
Behrens and John Loxsom. Frederick 
Wieler was accompanist at the latter 
concert. 

* a * 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Florence 
Hardeman, violinist, and Stewart Wille, 
pianist, made their initial appearance in 
Oklahoma City recently at the High 
What the audience 
lacked in numbers was fully compensated 
by the warmth of their enthusiasm over 
the numbers offered by the artists. 

* 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Members of the 
Olivet Presbyterian Church gave a 
musicale on Feb. 19, at the Hotel Silver- 
side. Solos were offered by Mrs. Shear- 
man, Mrs. Kaufman, Lillian Freeman, a 
girls’ chorus under the direction of Lola 
Parker, Byron Campbell, and a _ boys’ 
chorus under the direction of Mr. Kauf- 
man. 

* + * 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—A concert was 
given by the Queen Esther Circle of St. 
Paul’s M. E. Church in the Japanese 
Room at the Hotel Ambassador on Feb. 
17. Those taking part were: Elsie 
Wilde, pianist; Mary Miller, soprano; 
Josephine McCue, harpist; Joseph Hoff- 
man, violinist, and Mme. de Zieber, 
vocalist. 

* * * 

BETHLEHEM, PA.—On Feb. 12, the 
Thursday Evening Club gave a delight- 
ful concert, the performers being Emma 
Roepper, pianist, of this city. Pauline 
Michel, violinist, Mrs. B. F. McMahon, 
soprano, a newcomer in Bethlehem, and 
Girard Chestnut, tenor. The varied pro- 
gram was keenly enjoyed by a large 
gathering. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The Monday Musical 
Club, composed of forty singers, was the 
special attraction at the organ recital 
and concert in the public auditorium on 
Sunday afternoon. The chorus of 
women’s voices was directed by Rose 
Coursen Reed. Mrs. F. W. Youney was 
the accompanist. Lucien E. Becker was 
the organist. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Helen and Eveline 
Calbreath presented their students at a 
musical soirée on Jan. 31. Those appear- 
ing were Frances Lewis, Eleanor Dab- 
ney, Naomi Mader, Hazel Bradbury, Ada- 
line Copeland, Virginia Dabney, Carolyn 
Holman, Wilma Rinehart, Doris Gramm, 
Vivien Patterson, Helen Cady and Elsa 
Reinhart-Norlin. 

* * *~ 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—“The Goddess of 
Liberty,” a cantata by Zecker, was 
presented on Feb. 23 by the People’s 
Chorus at the High School, under the 
conductorship of Herbert A. Strout. The 
soloists were: Mrs. Frederick B. Gran- 
nis, soprano; Mrs. Julia Dungan, con- 
tralto; Arthur Levasseur, tenor, and 
Amanuel Ahlberg, bass. 

ok * * 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Verdi’s “Aida” 
was presented by the Crescendo Club at 
the Presbyterian Church on Feb. 17. Mrs. 
Whitmoyer explained the libretto and ex- 
cerpts from the opera were offered by 
Ethel Marina, Nathan Reinhart, Mrs. 
Lillian Albers, Mrs. Charles Tilton, Mrs. 
K. K. Worcester, Mrs. August Bolte, 
Harry Kauffman, Tuttle Walker and Mr. 
Shea. x * * 


LONG BRANCH, N. J.—Mrs. Frank L. 
Howland, soprano, sang recently before 
the Cecilian Club, of Freehold, N. J., and 
also at Masonic Hall, Long Branch, being 
generously applauded upon both occa- 
sions. Mrs. Howland’s illness early in 
the season prevented her accepting the 
usual number of engagements, but as 


she has entirely recovered, she will be 


heard frequently in the near future. 


NewaRK, N. J.—The £olian Orches- 
tra, Grace Bellows, conductor, together 
with Anna Reichl, soprano, Gladys 
Burns, soprano, and Ralph Reichenthal, 
pianist, gave a concert at Peddie Mem- 
orial Church Wednesday evening, Feb. 
18. The preceding evening was the occa- 
sion of a concert by the Harmony Glee 
Club of Brooklyn, featuring the songs of 
Stephen Foster. George A. Meier di- 
rected. 

Ba * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A feature of the Al- 
bany Community Chorus sing Feb. 16 
in Chancellor’s Hall was the singing by 
Roger H. Stonehouse, baritone, of 
“Come to My Blanket,” a traditional 
song of the Blackfoot Indians, by the Al- 
bany composer, Robert Kerr Colville, and 
dedicated to Arthur C. Parker of Albany, 
state archeologist, who is of Indian an- 
cestry. The chorus was conducted by 
Elmer A. Tidmarsh. 


* * * 


BETHLEHEM, PA.—The Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association of this city brought 
together musicians of high calibre in a 
concert in the Orpheum Theater on Feb. 
14, including Mrs. Kenneth Kemmerer, 
one of Bethlehem’s best known soprano 
soloists; Frances Goldenthal, violinist of 
New York, and the excellent Orpheum 
orchestra conducted by William Doherty. 
Elsie Stevens, reader and danseuse, also 
took part in the program. 

* *K * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — The American 
Syncopated Orchestra, Will Marion 
Cook and George Edmund Dulf, 
leaders, gave three concerts at Caleb 
Mills Hall under the auspices of the St. 
Mihiel and Irvington posts of the 
American Legion on Feb. 12, 13 and 14. 
A program of vocal and instrumental 
music, confined to the spirituals and folk 
songs of the colored race, was executed 
with a great amount of zest. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mme. Lucie Valair, 
d‘rector of the Valair Conservatoire de 
Musique et Art Dramatique, presented a 
students’ recital this week at the conser- 
vatoire. Those heard were Isa Botten, 
piano; Mrs. O. Robbins, soprano; Mrs. 
Bradley Pharris, contralto; Frances 
Rummelin, soprano; Mildred Crane, 
coloratura soprano; Ruth Taylor, dra- 
matic reader; Gilbert Fallman, dramatic 
reader; accompanists, Mrs. Ennis and 
Isa Botten. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—At the regular meet- 
ing of the Monday Musical Club last 
week the string orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. E. L. Knight, presented a 
delightful program. Mrs. Robert Clark, 
accompanied by her son on the piano, 
gave a number of songs which showed 
the beautiful quality of the singer’s 
voice. Helen Harper, violinist, and Mar- 
garet Langhton, flutist, contributed 
several numbers. Mrs. Percy Lewis was 
the accompanist. 

oe * *K 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—A pre-Lenten 
musicale was given in the parlors of St. 
Andrew’s Lutheran Church on Feb. 18. 
Those taking part were: Louis Schaeffer, 
pianist; Mrs. R. Shankland, violinist; 
Richard fFrishmuth, pianist; Mary 
Palmer, pianist; Mrs. H. H. Young, vio- 
linist; Buehal Young, pianist; William 
T. MacArthur, tenor, and the Boston 
Trio composed of Henry Hempel, Mrs. R. 
Shelhorne, Hilda H. Morgan. Mrs. R. 
Browne was the accompanist. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIll Soul’s 
Church has introduced some finely bal- 
anced evenings of music. Those taking 
part in these for the present month are 
Maj. Charles T. Tittmann, precentor and 
bass soloist; Lewis C. Atwater, organist; 
Mrs. W. E. Braithwaite, Lucy Brickin- 
stein, Mrs. Charles W. Fairfax and Helen 
Howison, sopranos; Mrs. Edythe M. Bro- 
sius, harp; Richard Lorleberg, ’cellist; 
David Nemser and Elsa Raner, violin- 
ists; Ella Niemann, contralto; Louis 
Thompson, tenor, and the Lorleberg 
String Quartet. 

a: > 


GREELEY, CoLo.—The Philharmonic 
Orchestra, J. C. Kendel conducting, gave 
another of their popular concerts Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 8, to a crowded house. 
The soloist was Edwin L. House, bari- 
tone. On Feb. 10 Mr. Kendel brought 
his Teachers’ College Girls Glee Club 
down from the college to entertain the 
Rotarians and their ladies. On the fol- 
lowing Wednesday the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and the Girls Glee Club gave a 
free concert in the College Chapel, Mr. 
Kendel conducting both organizations 
with admirable results. 


* * ” 


BETHLEHEM, PA.—Mrs. Kenneth Kem- 
mer, soprano; Miss Michel, violinist, and 
Ruth E. Becker, pianist, appeared in con- 
cert in the high school auditorium, before 


a large audience on Feb. 11. 1 
of Fritz Memorial M. E. Chur 
concert in the’ church on the e 
Feb. 17. The program included 
ting Mandolin Club; Edward K 
ganist; Mary Crow, reader; Ma 
soprano; Mrs. George Peters, « 
Charles Kline, tenor; Kathryn ( 
soprano; Edna Hunsicker, cont) 
Ruth Wagner, soprano. 


 — 


WATERLOO, IA.—The Ross 
tory of Music has engaged H: 
salt as head of the violin depa: 
fill the vacancy made by the re. gpa: 
of Henry Bienke. Mr. Bersalt eco 
was connected with the musi an 
ments of Wartburg College, 
and the Christian Reform ( 
Grundy Center. He will also 
saxophone and other band ins 
Mr. and Mrs. Bienke, who 
teachers of music, have moved 
City. Mrs. Bienke has been 
director of an orchestra in that 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Joseph D. B: odeur, 
Harrisburg, who was selected as organjg 
of the Cathedral of Immaculat: Cong 
tion to succeed the late Leand:y A. 
Mouchel, who had the position ‘or mo 
than half a century, began bh < dutia 
Sunday. His first number wa- a mg 
composed by Dr. Du Mouchel ani playg 
as a tribute to his memory. \lr. 
deur has been organist of the Cathgj 
Cathedral of Harrisburg for mavy yeay 
Florence Jubb, head of the musi- depa 
ment of St. Agnes’s School, gave a |e 
ture recital Feb. 13 in Graduaies Hy 
assisted by Mrs. Mabel Davis [ockwel 
soprano, of New York. 


* * * 


FITCHBURG, MAss.—An event of mo 
than local musical interest was viven 
the Normal School on Jan. 15, whe 
Henry Clancy, a well-known loca! chur 
singer and pupil of William Whitney, 
Boston and New York, made his début i 
recital. Mr. Clancy, who has a long |i 
of local admirers, fully justified expects 
tions. In a most ambitious, exacting a 
well arranged program Mr. Clan¢d 
proved himself to-be the possessor of 3 
exceptional tenor voice of excellent rang 
and quality, which he used with gratif 
ing intelligence. He was assisted 
Jewel McCune, a soprano of great abilit 
who added much to the program. Ei 
beth D. Perry, of the Norma! Scho 
faculty, presided at the piano. 
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Drs. William Arthur Mitchell, of 
> ..:, Hill, N. Y., gave an interesting 
a, recently to introduce Rosa 
ve) dramatic soprano, in the New 
ne. dio of Mme. Vinello, who, this 
a ined the ranks of New York’s 
E..) « wchers. Mme. Vinello sang de- 
‘ntful » a. diversified program which 
clude arias of “Aida,” “Cavalleria 
stica a,” “Tosca,” and “Thais,” and 
"up of songs by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


oroup A 
rere wis a large gathering present. 
i 


* * * 


r interesting recital in the win- 
es scheduled by Elizabeth Kelso 
_ the New York vocal teacher, 
ns that given in her studio on the 
oning of Feb, 19. Elizabeth Topping 
sclose her pianistic gifts in works of 
pch-Tausig, Chopin, Schumann, Os- 
aid, Debussy, Liszt and Chopin-Liszt. 
ary Stetson and Agnes Grogan, two 
ist pupils of Miss Patterson, won an 
yal share of applause for their charm- 
g intel pretations of songs. 


* %* * 


Anot 
r’s sé 


atters 


Pupils of A. Y. Cornell have been ac- 
ve in recent weeks, scoring in many 
ppearances that reflect great credit on 
heir teacher. 
* * * 

Elizabeth Pruit, soprano, who recently 
turned from a visit to her home in New 
exico, gave a successful recital at Ros- 
ell, N. M., had concert appearances at 
t Worth, Amarillo, Tex., and Washing- 
m, D. C. Miss Pruit has been engaged 
; soloist at the St. Nicholas Avenue 
esbyterian Church, New York, and is 
»sing “The Rose Maiden” at Holyoke, 
ass. on Feb. 26, and a recital at Hol- 
ns College, Va., in April. 


Madelyn Moore, soprano, a member of 
Mr. Cornell’s Springfield class, has 
accepted the position as voice teacher in 
Randolph-Macon Institute, Danville, Va. 


* * * 


Maurice H. Simmonds, baritone, has 
been engaged as soloist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Albany. Irra Morris, 
soprano, at Simpson M. E., Brooklyn, 
Clara Winsten Pickens, soprano, at 
South Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
Emma Ferguson, soprano, St. John’s 
P. E. Church, Englewood, Grace E. Mar- 


tin, contralto, at First Presbyterian 
Church, Lakewood, N. J. 
-* * * 


The following members of Mr. Cor- 
nell’s Springfield class have been success- 
ful in securing Church positions in 
Springfield, where the Church year be- 
gins April 1. Marguerite Boyce, so- 
prano, Highland Baptist Church, Spring- 
field. Ottilie Hesse, contralto, Unity 
Church, Springfield. Earl Warner, 
baritone, has been engaged for the Sec- 
ond Baptist Church, Holyoke. Thos. E. 
Dowd, tenor, Second Congregational 
Church, New Britain. Roland M. Grant, 
tenor, Second Baptist Church, Hartford, 
Conn. Eva Messier, soprano, First M. 
E. Church, Chicopee Falls, Mass. He- 
lene Ensign, soprano, Methodist Church, 
Westfield, Mass. Jos. Kvitsky, First Con- 
gregational Church, Westfield. Edith 
Whittaker MacAlpin, soprano, Trinity 
M. E. Church, Springfield, Mass. Mrs. L. 
D. Harden, soprano. Second Congrega- 
tional Church, Westfield, Mass. Edw. E. 
Hosmer, tenor, to First Congregational 
Church, Springfield. John C. Dandu- 
vand, Trinity M. E. Church, Albany, 
Bi. 2 





CHICAGO STUDIOS 


Chicago, Feb. 23, 1920. 


lorraine Earnest, pupil of Leon Same- 
ni, and David Marcus, pupil of Alex- 
ner Raab, gave a successful recital 
t Aurora, Ill., recently. Esther Essig, 


rom the vocal department, sang at the 
apanese Pageant, given in the Glengyle 
fotel on Feb. 16. Edward Freeman 
as been engaged for four concerts in 
uiana this month and as soloist at the 
orth Side Turner Hall. The con- 
rt given on Feb. 16 in the Ziegfeld 
heater was presented by students of 
he piano, violin and vocal departments 
f the college, the following taking part: 
Mreas Pulskamp, H. Waldo Smith, 
rtrude Gahl, Walter Willihganz, Al- 
hia Bentley, Cecelia Urban, Mareta 
we; Seymour Friedman, pupil of Leon 
imetini; David Marcus, pupil of Alex- 
Mer Raab. 

One of the busiest studios is that of 
la A. Breed. Two of her pupils 
ave just secured church positions; five 
re were presented in recital last Sat- 
May afternoon, and two are preparing 
t their professional debuts, to take 
ae within the coming fortnight. 

(lara Stenger Gamble, soprano, and 
ber of the faculty of the Chicago 
iservatory, gave a costume recital of 
man’s Indian songs at the Women’s 
ib last week. 

(alixto Llamas, pianist, pupil of Wal- 
nm Perkins, and Donato Colafemina, 
Hor, gave the program for the First 
tity Society of Chicago, on Feb. 17. 
atherine Gordon Balmer, pupil of 
ttrude Grosscup-Perkins gave an im- 
mptu recital in the recital hall of the 
mervatory on Feb. 18. 

te Lyceum Arts Conservatory pre- 
c ted memebrs of the professional musi- 
class, coached by Elias Day, in 
ttal on Feb. 21. Miriam Liberthal, 
‘lle Glover, Frances Webb, Ruth 
the, Ethel Lendorff, Bernice Cougill, 
ttha Schriber gave the program. 
za Mosher-Permenter has been en- 
td as soloist at the Eleventh Church, 
‘istian Seience, and Elwin Smith at 
James Methodist Church and Isaiah 
“ple Both singers are pupils of the 
mum Arts Conservatory. Elias Day, 
“ctor of the conservatory, sang for 
students of Culver Military Bed 
' for the eleventh time this season. 
" Day will return to the Academy for 
“ney concert in the near future and 
‘Ns o¢easion he will take with him 
‘Hampton Court Singers. 

‘the! Lindorff has returned from 
Mha and Des Moines, where she has 
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been giving recitals for the past three 
weeks, and Ione Wilbur, from Illinois 
and surrounding towns, where she has 
been singing. 

John Lehnhard, pupil of Theodore 
Harrison, left Chicago recently for Wel- 
land, Ontario, Canada, where he will 
join the Metropolitan Singers. Mr. 
Lehnhard will tour with this organiza- 
tion until the close of their engagement. 

Ione Wilbur gave the program for the 
Evanston Women’s Club Wednesday 
afternoon. M. A. Mc. 


WILD WELCOME FOR 
CASALS IN NEW YORK 


Spanish ’Cellist Not at Best 
When He Plays with the 
New York Symphony 


Walter Damrosch remains one of the 
best makers of symphonic programs be- 
fore the public to-day. And of this he 
gave evidence on Saturday evening, Feb. 
21, when the orchestra of the Symphony 
Society under his baton gave its concert 
at Carnegie Hall. There were three 
works on the list, Sir Edward Elgar’s 
First Symphony, the Haydn Concerto 
for ’cello and orchestra and a symphonic 
fragment from Ravel’s “Daphnis and 
Chloe.” 

Sir Edward’s Symphony, his first real 
symphony, although his “Enigma” Varia- 
tions of ten years previous attain sym- 
phonic quality, caused no end of discus- 
sion when it was first given. To-day it 
is accepted by all music lovers, excepting 
the anti-Elgarites, as one of the signifi- 
cant symphonies of modern times. And 
a rehearing of it last week convinced 
the writer of these lines that this is so; 
it confirmed the impression he gained at 
his last hearing of it that it and the 
magnificent “Dream of Gerontius” are 
the two works by which Elgar will be re- 
membered. The greatest moments are to 
be found in the first movement and the 
superb Adagio in D Major, where Elgar 
pours out a stream of golden song with 
a profundity and at the same time a 
warmth that is soul-searching. Mr. 
Damrosch led the performance con 
amore. The audience was cold after the 
first movement, but after the Adagio it 
burst into enthusiasm, and again at the 
close of the last movement. 








The fine Ravel piece also pleased 
mightily, an entirely different kind of 
modern music, to be sure, from Elgar’s 
symphonic work. The entrancing inci- 
dental solo for flute in it was played by 
George Barrére in truly magical manner. 
It was one of the high lights of the 
evening. 

For the Haydn concerto Pablo Casals 
was soloist. The great Spanish ’cellist 
seemed uncomfortable in the opening 
Allegro, in which his rhythm was erratic, 
and his tone uneven. In the beautiful 
Adagio he was more himself. The final 
movement, like the first, suffered from 
faulty intonation, inaccuracy of passage 
work, ete. But even a New York sym- 
phonic audience, which is supposed to be 
composed of connoisseurs, at times ap- 
plauds an artist’s reputation, instead of 
his performance. And so it did on this 
occasion. It went wild over Mr. Casals, 
and the orchestra joined in by jumping to 
its feet and applauding incessantly. We 
used to smile and record the fact that in 
England an artist with a name was liked 
under all circumstances! The writer has 
heard Mr. Casals many times; never has 
he heard him to such poor advantage, 
barring a recital he gave with Harold 
Bauer at Aeolian Hall two years ago, 
when he gave a very scratchy perform- 
ance of Brahms’s F Major Sonata. 

A. W. K. 


BONNET GIVES SECOND OF 
HIS HISTORICAL RECITALS 


Great French Organist Plays with Su- 
perb Artistry at St. Thomas’s 
Church 


Joseph Bonnet gave the second of his 
two historical recitals at St. Thomas’s 
Church last Monday evening. A large 
gathering listened with reverence and 
profound absorption to an admirably ar- 
ranged and _ well-contrasted program 
which comprised Handel’s F Minor Pre- 
lude and Fugue, Bach’s choral prelude 
on the “O Lamm Gottes, Unschuldig”’ 
and the great Passacaglia and Fugue; a 
charming “Noel” on the flute stops, by 
Claude Daquin; Mendelssohn’s_ Sixth 
Sonata; Schumann’s F Minor Sketch, 
Brahms’s little choral preludes on “O 
Sacred Head Now Wounded” and “A 
Rose Bursts Into Bloom,” and César 
Franck’s B Minor Choral. 

The great organist has never played 
more superbly in this city or with more 
overwhelming effect. Comment upon his 
majestic art has long since become un- 
necessary and even detailed discussion 
could not for a moment convey an idea 
of the grandeur of his performances on 
Monday of the three outstanding works 
on his program—the mighty Passacaglia 
of Bach, the Mendelssohn Sonata, with 
its splendid variations and fugue, and 
the overwhelming Choral of Franck. In 
the slighter numbers Bonnet’s exquisite 
refinement and taste were in their way 
as superlative as his breadth and power 
in the weightier ones. In two years this 
young Frenchman has done more to 
popularize the organ as a concert instru- 
ment in America than previously any 
thousand organists working for a whole 








CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS 
IN PROMISING DEBUT 





Violinist Creates Excellent Impression 
in Recital Before Large Audience 
in AXolian Hall 


Charlotte Demuth-Williams, violinist, 
was heard in recital in A®olian Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 20, in a short but 
exceedingly well constructed program. 

Beginning with Handel’s Sonata in A 
Major, Mrs. Williams at once established 
herself with her audience as an interest- 
ing and well-equipped player. The Bruch 
G Minor Concerto, which followed, has 
been played in larger style and with 
broader emotional appeal, but the artist’s 
interpretation was at all times musical 
and well-considered. The third group, of 
shorter pieces by Sinding, Burleigh, 
Grasse, Sitt and Wieniawski, was the 
most popular with the audience. Cecil 
Burleigh’s “Fairyland” was re-demanded 
and was also given as an encore at the 
end of the group. The program was 
brought to a close by a Caprice by 
Guiraud, a showy piece, exhibiting the 
player’s technique to advantage. 

Mrs. Williams’s playing has much to 
commend it. Her tone, while not over- 
large, is agreeable save for an occasional 
scrape in higher altitudes. Her bowing 
is firm and her left hand deft and her 
passage-work clear, and best of all, she 
plays on the key. For a first appear- 
ance before a critical New York audi- 
ence, the recital was more than credit- 
able and it seems likely that frequent re- 
appearances will be demanded by a pub- 
lic which has to hear all too much of very 
bad violin playing. Mrs. William M. 
Bennett was the accompanist. 

J. A. H. 


FONARIOVA IN RECITAL 








Russian Soprano Gives Interpretations of 
Native Works in olian Hall 


Genia Fonariova, a Russian soprano of 
fine presence and stunning appearance, 
gave her annual recital at A®olian Hall 
on Feb. 19. The unblemished simplici- 
ties of a classic group devoted to Handel, 
Scarlatti and Durarte were rather dis- 
mally essayed by Mme. Fonariova, whose 
vocal accomplishments cannot stand the 
test of the simple. In the Russian 
groups, which followed, Mme. Fonario- 
va’s rather rugged art showed much 
better, and from the purely interpreta- 
tive side it is not often that such songs 
are more superbly given. Dargomij- 
sky’s “I Am Sad” and Moussorgsky’s 
“Trepak,” “Ballade,” and an _ impres- 
sively offered aria, “Parasha’s Reverie 
and Dance” from the opera-fragment, 
“The Fair of Sorotchinsk,” comprised her 
second group. 


Dramatic interpretations of Boro- 
dine’s “Sea,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Art,” 
Vasilenko’s “Solveig,” | Tcherepnine’s 
“Autumn Song,” Gretchaninoft’s 


“Wounded Birch” and Rachmaninoff’s 
“Lord Is Risen” and “Prayer to Spring” 
finished a program to which many 
encores had to be added. These, also, 
Mme. Fonariova chose from the Russian, 




















decade. France has sent us no greater knowing well the fiel rds her 
musician than he. BH. F. P. the finest expression. 
Vincent Mite} 
MIDDLETOWN, COND / —Word 
Passed Away has been received h » recent 
death in New York (sy ifluenza 
of Vincent Mitchell. wn here 
as a musician and the vv of a fine 
Mrs. Charella B. Burr tenor voice. 
ROCHESTER, Feb. 18.—One of Roch- me 
ester’s best known and best loved musi- John Sk. sel 
cians, Mrs. Charella Bellamy Burr, died ! 
Feb. 16 at the General Hospital follow- DetRoIT, MICH., Fel » Skobel, 
ing an operation performed three weeks 4 Violinist of the Detr 1y, died 
previous. She leaves her husband Mar- ‘Suddenly here on Jan. > ir. trouble, 
vin Burr, also a well-known singer and Mr. Skobel was born \ thirty- 
teacher, whom she married in 1905, and four years ago and ci« rica in 
two sons by a former marriage, Edward 1907. He has been r of the 
T. Bellamy of Columbus, Ohio, and Detroit orchestra for s-vei ms and 
Francis R. Bellamy, the writer, of New W&S considered a play © n ipabili- 
York City. ties. J. M. 
Mrs. Burr was born in Chicago in 1866, 
the daughter of Charles S. Tappen and Jacob M. Sc 
Eleanor Carpenter. She came to Roch- } 
ester in 1889 and has always been Jacob M. Schwender, . ‘ganist 
identified with the city’s musical in- @nd composer of musi : wenty- 
terests. She studied singing both in this ‘ven years organist o thurch 
country and abroad. For several years Of St. Mary Star of ied on 


she was soloist at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church and later held the same position 
at the Third Presbyterian Church. Of 
late years she devoted her entire atten- 
tion to teaching and has developed many 
of the best voices in Rochester. She was 
much beloved by all her pupils and by 
all who came in contact with her. Quite 
a little of her time was devoted to the 
interests of the Tuesday Musicale of 
which she was long a member, and she 
was president of the club last year. 
M. E. W. 


Feb. 17 at his home iu wrvvrKiyu, aged 
e'ghty-five years. 





May Olive Arnold Thompson 


Mrs. May Olive Arnold Thompson, the 
wife of J. Ernest Thompson, formerly 
of Mobile, Ala., died at her home in New 
York, Feb. 16, of pneumonia. She was 
a young pianist of exceptional gifts and 
had been studying with Leslie Hodgson 
for the past three seasons preparing for 
a concert career. 
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TANDLER IN CONCERT 
FOR WORKING FOLK 


Event Free to Wage Earners 
—Heifetz’s Local Début 
Creates Sensation 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 18.—The mu- 
sical sensation of the month is the visit of 
Jascha Heifetz to Los Angeles, his first 
recital here having been given last night 
at Trinity Auditorium. A second one 
follows Saturday afternoon. Naturally 
the music-loving portion of the com- 
munity was agog to hear this reported 
violinistic wonder, and well did his play- 
ing bear out his reputation. The house 
was ‘sold out and barely room on the 
stage was left for the artist and his ac- 
companist. 

His principal number was the Wien- 
iawski Concerto in D Minor and a Han- 
del sonata. The make-up of the pro- 
gram did not vary greatly from those of 
other artists, but his nonchalant man- 
ner of conquering difficulties, combined 
with his warmth and accuracy of tone 
aroused the utmost enthusiasm. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink, partially 
recovered from an illness of several 
weeks, again essayed the concert stage 
at Trinity last Saturday afternoon. 
While her singing was wonderful as an 
example cf will power and _ correct 
vocalization over physical conditions, 
after this recital it was thought best to 
postpone any other appearance until 
March 5, at which time it is hoped the 
great contralto will be able to complete 
her Southwestern series of dates, begin- 
ning with Los Angeles. At her recital 
of last week, it was only those who knew 
her former ease of singing who could 
realize the physical strain she was under 
to produce her old-time effects. ; 

Estelle Heartt Dreyfuss, accompanied 
by Blanche Ebert Seaver, gave a vocal 
recital Monday night of this week, in 
which she presented a varied array of 
contralto numbers to a large audience of 
admirers. 

The Los Angeles Symphony, Adolf 
Tandler, conductor, gave a wage-earn- 
ers’ concert last night at Clune’s Audi- 
torium. The large hall was filled with 
an audience of working men and women 
and their families and the program was 
given them absolutely free. It was in- 
teresting to see the avidity with which 
they enjoyed the following program: 
“Triamphal March” (Halvorsen), An- 
dante (Tandler), played in memory of 
the recently deceased Los Angeles 
banker, Stoddard Jess; Chopin Polonaise 
(scored by Glazounoff); Andante from 
Tchaikovsky’s First Symphony; “Fin- 
landia” (Sibelius); “The Bat Overture 
and “Wine, Women and Song” Waltz 
(Strauss). 

The Philhaymonic Orchestra, Walter 
Rothwell, conductor, presented its 
eighth popular concert at Trinity Audi- 
torium, Sunday afternoon, Feb. 15, to a 
good-sized audience. The _ orchestral 
numbers were the “Figaro” Overture 
(Mozart), Liszt’s “Orpheus,” three of 
the “Jorsalfar’” numbers (Grieg) and 
“Carnival Sceies” (Blockx). In these 
numbers the <rchestra played with ac- 
curacy and eyjoyable spirit. 


There were two. soloists, Henry 
Svedrof: «we of the first violinists of 
the orc’ 1 John Smallman, bari- 
tone r noral conductor. Mr. 
Svedr ‘prised his audience by 
‘the of his instrument he 
dis ‘e first Vieuxtemps Con- 
cey 1d W given no less than seven 
r€ ve \) deserved recognition of 
a mm i3t. John Smallman sang 


onan “Masked Ball” and an 
if lassenet’s “King of Lahore.” 
y of these arias placed him 
ate favor with his audience; 
» was demanded and given. 


W. F. G. 











Pasadena Music-Lovers (General Pershing Among Them) 
Enjoy Al Fresco Concert Under Bland Winter Shio,89 
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in Pasadena for the winter enjoyed 
the unusual experience of an open-air 
concert on Jan. 29, at a time when people 
back home were shivering in the icy grip 
of winter. The affair was doubly delight- 
ful because Gen. John J. Pershing was 
a member of the audience. The Cali- 
fornia sun shone down with such warmth 
that women and men laid aside their 
wraps. The day was as near perfection 
as any one could possibly desire. 
General Pershing was charmed with 
the whole affair, and at the concert’s con- 
clusion warmly congratulated Adolf 
Tandler, leader of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony, which was the attraction on this 
novel occasion. He expressed surprise 
that the West had such a musical organi- 
zation, and said the music was equal to 
any he had ever heard. When the Gen- 
eral was ushered into the garden the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” was played and 
the audience stood. He was met and 
greeted by Mrs. Albert Sherman Hoyt, 
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and Henderson E. Van Surdam, director 
of music and entertainment for the 
Maryland, Huntington and Green hotels. 
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Photos by Harold A. Park: » 
Above—View of Audience at Los Angeles Symphony Concert Out-o’-Doors in Pasadena, Cal. Below—A Close-up Showing bers 
General Pershing, Who Was an Interested Auditor mem 
ASADENA, Cal., Feb. 7—Easternerg president of the Los Angeles Symphony, was exceedingly effective. The audience leetir 





was seated in chairs placed on the velvet affilia 
lawns. Lovely pepper trees forme? Gino 
drop curtain. All about were flowers an@@y, 
In the distance, to the north, wer" a 









Mr. Van Surdam was a lieutenant in the vines. inion 

aerial service during the war. the purple mountains. It was a fascinat TI 
. . . T "LY 1; 

The scenic setting for the concert ing scene. SHERMAN A. PADDOCK. delibe 

txige: 





Mme. Schumann-Heink Heard Again in 
Los Angeles, After Illness 

Los ANGELES, Feb. 17.—Mme. Schu- 

mann-Heink, after an illness of several 

weeks, returned to the stage on Feb. 14, in 

a concert with the Philharmonic course 

of recitals, when an overflowing audience 
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The audience gav 


filled house and stage. 
Since thi 


her its heartiest greetings. 


concert, Mme. Schumann-Heink =: adopt 
found that the effort to fulfill her Sou, 
ern California dates has been too gre 









and has called off other concerts unt@qggMeir 

March 5, when she will give one in Loging 

Angeles, if her condition permits. busly ¢ 
W. E 
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Are considered by expert Judges to be the finest now mavt. 
They contain more valuable Improvements than al! olner 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 
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Manufactured by 


PAUL G, MEHLIN & SONS 
New Yoru 


Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 
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KURTZMANN Pianos Dntuee Ie 
Artistic in tone and desizn wn 

Are Made to Meet the Kequirements of the Moet Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE : B h&L Pp Co ml 
poms 4 us ane iano |: . 

C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 52536 Niagara Street rire a 
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WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH lite, 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA: 








